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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A RETROGRADE ADMIRALTY.” 


THE management of a ship- 
of-war calls for three separate 
sorts of knowledge to meet the 
conditions of— 

1. Fighting. 

2. Navigating and manceuv- 

ring. 

3. Working the motive mech- 
anism—+.e., the sails of 
the sailing-ship or the 
engines of the steamer. 

The first may be called the 
military side of the naval 
officer’s calling, as distinguished 
from the nautical, which in- 
cludes the last two. It may 
seem strange to couple the sails 
with the engines, and to include 
the latter on the nautical side ; 
but if each is viewed simply 
as the motive mechanism, it 
will be evident that its work- 
ing is as much a_ nautical 
business in the one case as in 
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the other. Our argument re- 
quires that care should be 
taken to distinguish between 
the two kinds of nautical skill. 

The struggle between the 
military and nautical sides— 
between the conduct of war 
and seamanship—has always 
existed, and in the nature of 
things must ever continue. 
During peace, war is usually 
forgotten, and seamanship as- 
sumes undue importance. In 
time of war the two are 
seen in their true proportions. 
The conduct of war then be- 
comes predominant, and sea- 
manship is found to be only 
@ necessary and important 
handmaid, of which men learn 
to take what is essential. The 
two sides have sometimes been 
represented by separate classes 
of officers and men, at other 
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times they have been merged 
in one. The particular system 
or organisation in use at any 
given time seems to have been 
the result of the influence in 
varying degree of the weapons 
in use, the nature and effici- 
ency of the motive power, the 
social, political, and military 
conditions. 

During the feudal age the 
sword, the spear, and the bow 
were the chief weapons used in 
battles by land and sea. The 
knights, men-at-arms, and 
archers were the deciding fac- 
tors in war, and exercised a 
predominant influence. They 
formed the fighting portion of 
the crews of ships and practic- 
ally controlled their movements, 
although the sea officers and 
men actually handled and 
worked them. The supremacy 
of the military over the 
nautical element was complete, 
and reflected the conditions of 
a society which was organised 
on a military basis. The small 
estimation in which the sea 
officers were held is indicated 
by the wages of the master, 
the highest in rank. He re- 
ceived only 6d. a-day, the same 
wages as an archer, whereas 
a simple esquire received 1s., 
a knight 2s, and an admiral 
4s. if a knight, 6s. 8d. if a 
baron, and 13s. 4d. if an earl. 
The relative functions of the 
two classes are indicated by 
two facts rescued from the 
records of the past. Com- 
manders of squadrons were 
styled “captains and leaders 
of men-at-arms and archers 
on the sea,” or something to 
the same effect. The ad- 
miral’s ship carried: a light 
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at her masthead, “so that all 
the masters of the fleet may 
know and _ understand the 
course of the admiral, the 
which course they shall keep.” 
Clearly the master was held 
responsible for the navigation 
of the ship, while the fighting 
men were considered more im- 
portant than the ships. In 
fact, the ships appear to have 
been looked upon not as instru- 
ments of war, but as little 
more than transports or a 
means of moving the army to 
the scene of its proposed opera- 
tions. 

The feudal age culminated 
during the fourteenth century 
in the reign of Edward IIL, 
who, attended by the great 
feudal lords, commanded in 
person at the great sea-fights 
of Sluys in the year 1340, 
and Espagnols-sur- Mer in 
1350. The bulk of the Eng- 
lish fleet at that time were 
sailing-ships, usually with one 
mast; but the smaller ones 
used oars a8 an auxiliary under 
special circumstances, such 
as calms and light winds. 
They never exceeded 300 
tons in burthen, and were 
manned by about three men 
to every five tons of burthen, 
besides men-at-arms and 
archers, who usually numbered 
one half the sea officers and 
men. Thus the crew of the 
cog Thomas, which was prob- 
ably of 200 to 250 tons bur- 
then, numbered one hundred and 
thirty - seven, besides soldiers 
and archers, probably sixty to 
seventy in number. A barge 
from Hull carried sixty-seven 
seamen, besides thirty soldiers 
and archers. 
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The interval between the 
death of Edward III., in the 
year 1377, and the accession 
of Henry VIII. in 1509—a 
period of one hundred and 
thirty-two years—saw the 
gradual breakdown of the 
feudal system. The increasing 
use of artillery, the develop- 
ment of fire-arms, and the in- 
creased efficiency of the foot- 
soldier, gradually undermined 
and finally destroyed the sup- 
remacy of the feudal cavalry 
on land. The knights and 
men-at-arms lost their import- 
ance and influence. On the 
other hand, the discovery of 
America and of the passage 
round the Cape enhanced the 
estimation in which the seaman 
was held. When warlike ex- 
peditions were limited to short 
raids across the Channel, or 
perhaps as far as the shores of 
the Bay of Biscay, his réle was 
limited; but with the longer 
voyages, and the growing 
practice of keeping the sea, 
seamanship assumed greater 
importance. Ships had much 
increased in size during the 
period. The Sovereign, rebuilt 
in the year 1509, measured 600 
tons. The navy of Henry 
VIIL., according to Mr Oppen- 
heim, included several vessels 
of equal or greater tonnage, 
the largest being of 1000 tons 
burthen. The motive power 
had not changed, but the sail- 
ing qualities had improved. All 
ships, except the smallest, car- 
ried four masts. The weapon 
had changed. Ships were 
armed with a large number 
of cannon, although bows and 
arrows were still carried. The 
Sovereign carried 85 guns, 
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varying from curtals weigh- 
ing 3000 lb. to small swivels. 
The larger size and increased 
seaworthiness of the ships, 
combined with their armament 
of guns, had converted them 
from mere transports into 
instruments of war. The 
management of the ships had 
become of equal or even greater 
importance than the command 
of the men. The change in 
the weapons from the sword, 
spear, and bow to the gun was 
favourable to the seaman, since 
the use of the latter on board 
ship was peculiar to the sea, 
whereas the former could be 
used indifferently ashore or 
afloat. 

Notwithstanding the evolu- 
tion in the ship, in the weapon, 
and in the social and military 
conditions, but little change 
appears to have been made in 
the personnel up to the reign of 
Henry VIII. The proportion 
of soldiers in the crew had 
indeed increased from one-third 
to more than one-half. Thus, 
in an indenture made with the 
King by Sir Edward Howard, 
the Admiral in command of the 
Fleet in the year 1512, it was 
set forth that the latter should 
have under him 3000 men, of 
whom “18 shall be captains, 
1750 shall be soldiers, and 1223 
shall be mariners and gunners.” 
The inclusion of the gunners 
with the seamen is significant. 
Again, in 1513, the crew of the 
Sovereign included 400 soldiers, 
260 sailors, and 40 gunners. 
It must be remembered that 
the soldiers were neither the 
ancient feudal retainers, who 
had disappeared, nor were they 
the regulars of a standing 
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army, which had as yet no 
existence. It was the day 
rather of the militiaman, whose 
officers were neither knights 
nor trained soldiers. Sea ex- 
perience was still centred in 
the master, but the control or 
command of the ship passed 
imperceptibly from the feudal 
knight to the military officer, 
to the courtier,—from the man 
with military knowledge, but 
without nautical training, to 
him who possessed neither. 
The opening years of the six- 
teenth century not only found 
the Navy ripe for a change, but 
the military and political con- 
dition of Europe facilitated it. 
These conditions were singu- 
larly parallel to those of our 
own day, in that after the 
collapse of the feudal system 
Continental armies had been 
organised on a new basis and 
had become formidable and 
veteran forces, while that of 
England remained still little 
more thana militia, without any 
proper organsation. Thus the 
fighting force on which Henry 
VIII. came to rely was the Navy. 
This he developed and organised, 
keeping many ships in com- 
mission at sea. This increased 
the sea experience of the offi- 
cers and men. The officers in 
command became experienced 
seamen. Those who had pre- 
viously contented themselves 
with commanding the soldiers 
and fighting the ship assumed 
control of the motive mechan- 
ism. This naturally resulted 
from their knowledge, which 
always gives control sooner or 
later when work has to be done. 
The constant sea service due to 
the voyages of discovery, to the 
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semi-piratical and privateer- 
ing expeditions so common dur- 
ing the sixteenth century, and 
later, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
to the half-veiled war with 
Spain in distant waters, pro- 
duced a band of men possessing 
the same skill in war at sea as 
their ancestors of the same 
class had shown on land at 
Crécy and Agincourt. In them 
the military and nautical sides 
of the naval officer’s calling 
were first combined in the 
same men. The most illus- 
trious exemplar was Drake, 
who was not only a seaman 
skilled in navigating and man- 
ceuvring the ship and in work- 
ing her motive mechanism, but 
a great military commander, 
which means that he was a 
great admiral. 

The effect of the change was 
seen in the decrease in the rela- 
tive proportion of soldiers to 
seamen carried in the ships. 
This fell from more than one- 
half the total complement to 
about one-fourth. Thus, in the 
year 1602, the total complement 
of the Elizabeth, of 684 tons 
burthen, was 500—of whom 
340 were mariners, 40 gunners, 
and 120 soldiers. This policy 
grew, and was finally pushed to 
an extreme in the year 1619, 
after which all the soldiers were 
removed and ships of war were 
manned entirely by seamen—a 
short-sighted conclusion, which 
showed a want of appreciation 
of the elementary fact, as true 
now as then, that while the 
whole of the crew of a ship of 
war should be disciplined, all 
need not be skilled hands. 

This happy combination of 
war and seamanship did not 
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long continue. With the dis- 
appearance of the group of 
great Elizabethan seamen who 
had been bred in the atmo- 
sphere of war, the leadership of 
the fleet pas.ed into the hands 
of military men or courtiers— 
of men who were neither ex- 
perienced soldiers nor skilled 
seamen. Their influence dur- 
ing the long peace, and the 
corrupt administration which 
followed the death of the great 
Queen, destroyed the force 
with which she had defeated 
the Armada. The deteriora- 
tion of the Navy was rapid and 
complete, and its lamentable 
condition was shown by the 
failure of the Cadiz expedition 
in 1625. That enterprise was 
commanded by a soldier. The 
flag officers and many of the 
captains were landsmen. Mr 
Oppenheim has set forth the 
want of discipline, the bad 
equipment, and the ignorance 
of seamanship displayed in this 
disastrous expedition. It is a 
striking example of the neces- 
sity of combining nautical ex- 
perience with military know- 
ledge when conducting war 
operations at sea. 

From this time up to the 
opening of the Civil War the 
naval commands continued in 
the hands of landsmen and 
courtiers. On the outbreak of 
war knowledge again came to 
the front. At first trained 
seamen were employed as ad- 
mirals and captains. Later, 





when the army became su- 
preme, soldiers were appointed 
to the command of the Fleet; 
but two out of the three generals 
first selected had some know- 
It was a 


ledge of the sea. 
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partial return to the feudal 
system, but, unlike the days 
of Edward III., the military 
element did not become solely 
supreme. The advance of the 
naval art had increased the im- 
portance of seamanship. Dur- 
ing the First Dutch War the 
pure military element repre- 
sented by Blake and Monck 
was seen side by side with the 
nautical in the persons of Penn 
and Lawson. The presence of 
the soldier was partly due to 
political causes; but the ap- 
pointment of a man like Monck, 
who had taken part in the 
expedition to Cadiz in 1625, 
could be defended on the 
ground of his experience of 
war and his knowledge of its 
leading principles. The sea- 
man who possesses only a 
knowledge of seamanship, and 
has not well considered the 
problems connected with war 
on a large scale, is deficient in 
one of the essential qualifica- 
tions of a naval commander. 
With the Restoration came a 
partial return of the courtier 
element. The control of the 
Fleet passed from the leaders of 
the Army to those of the Court. 
The Duke of York and Prince 
Rupert obtained commands. 
Spragge and others of their 
followers were given ships. 
But these men, who owed their 
positions to interest rather 
than to knowledge or experi- 
ence, could not become predom- 
inant during the severe fighting 
of the Second and Third Dutch 
Wars. The well-tried soldier of 
the type of Monck, the skilled 
seaman and experienced fighter 
of the Penn and Lawson class, 
could not be neglected. As in 
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the days of Drake, the men who 
combined practical knowledge 
of ships, including working the 
motive mechanism, with experi- 
ence of war, were the deciding 
factors. The greatest admiral 
of this age, De Ruyter, was a 
man of this class. Such men 
invariably come to the front 
sooner or later in time of war. 
Hawke, St Vincent, Hood, and 
Nelson are the most striking 
instances. Each of these was 
a skilled seaman whose know- 
ledge and experience enabled 
him to form an independent 
judgment in case of difficulty 
or accident. Officers of this 
stamp may be overlaid in time 
of peace by men with wealth, 
or courtly influence, or family 
interest, or political support, 
or by men trained in ad- 
ministrative posts, but in the 
end wide knowledge of war, 
combined with sea experience, 
are found to be worth more than 
any of these. Byng’s defeat off 
Minorca was due to his unfit- 
ness for a position to which 
family interest had raised him: 
Hawke’s experience was called 
in to replace him. At Copen- 
hagen the day was saved, not 
by Parker’s wealth, but by 
Nelson’s fiery genius and know- 
ledge. The failure in Basque 
Roads is largely traceable to 
Gambier’s long service in ad- 
ministrative posts on shore, 
which unfitted him for an 
active command. 

With the First Dutch War, 
which broke out in the year 
1652, came also the difficulty 
of manning the Fleet. The 
most simple and effective way 
of supplying the deficiency of 
seamen was to reverse the 
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policy settled in the year 1619 
during a time of peace and 
march soldiers on _ board, 
About 3000 or 4000 of these 
disciplined yet unskilled men 
were thus embarked, but the 
conditions under which they 


went on board were quite 
different from those in the 
preceding century. Instead of 


forming the fighting portion of 
the crew, they were now “to 
perform, as far as they are 
able, all service as seamen, and 
to be ordered in like capacity 
with the rest.” It is noticeable 
that no military officers were 
embarked with them, sergeants 
being the highest grade. The 
unskilled soldier had naturally 
and definitely taken his posi- 
tion on board the ship as an 
auxiliary to the skilled sea- 
man, @ position which he has 
continued to occupy down to 
our own day. He proved 
so useful that in every subse- 
quent war, as in every serious 
one before that date, soldiers 
have formed part of the crews 
of H.M. ships. When the 
Second Dutch War broke out 
in 1664, their necessity was so 
far recognised that a regiment 
was specially formed for this 
service. Twelve hundred land 
soldiers were raised, “to be in 
readiness to be distributed into 
H.M. ships prepared for sea 
service.” This regiment served 
as a nursery for seamen. For 
every man ordered to sea, 
another was recruited to keep 
the regiment at its established 
strength. As each man quali- 
fied as a seaman he was dis- 
charged and entered in the 
ship’s books as such. An 
officer was embarked with the 
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larger detachments. His status 
was fixed by an order issued in 
1770, which directed him to 
command his men on their 
voyage, but that both he and 
those under him were to obey 
any orders received from their 
superior naval officers. 

The regiment was disbanded 
in 1689 on the succession of 
William and Mary, but in the 
following year new marine 
regiments were raised. These 
were largely officered by naval 
officers, appear to have been a 
source of administrative diffi- 
culty, and were disbanded in 
1699. On the outbreak of war 
in 1702 six regiments were 
raised, and continued in exist- 
ence until the Peace of Utrecht 
in 1713. These were more on 
military lines, and were no 
longer a nursery for seamen. 
A long interregnum now oc- 
curred until 1739, when, war 
breaking out, a marine force 
was raised and maintained 


until the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. With the outbreak 
of the Seven Years’ War 


in 1755 the present Corps 
of Royal Marines came into 
existence, and has since that 
date remained permanently em- 
bodied. Throughout the whole 
period, from the year 1664 to 
the great French War in- 
clusive, it has been customary 
to supplement the marines by 
infantry of the line whenever 
difficulty occurred in manning 
the Fleet. 


We have sketched in outline 
the changes which have taken 
place in the past. It remains to 
examine more closely the con- 
ditions which prevailed during 
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the period of transition from 
sail to steam, together with 
those which will obtain in the 
future. But before doing so 
it is necessary to show the 
analogy between the sailing- 
ship and the steamer. 

In the sailing-ship— 

1. The captain directed gen- 


erally. 
2. The master steered, re- 
ported when it was 


necessary to tack or to 
alter course, and sug- 
gested alterations in 
speed when necessary. 
3. The first lieutenant han- 
dled the sails—the mo- 
tive mechanism. 
Precisely the same division 
of duties holds on board a 
steamer. The only difference 
is, that the motive mechanism 
is worked by the engineer below 
instead of by the first lieu- 
tenant on deck. This differ- 
ence is superficial, since the 
sailing-ship could be equally 
well mancuvred if the captain 
were cut off from the first 
lieutenant and compelled to 
transmit his orders by tele- 
graph, as in the steamer. In 
either case, working the motive 
mechanism is entirely differ- 
ent to handling the ship. So 
much was this the case in a 
sailing ship-of-war that the 
master was rarely an adept 
at handling the sails, and the 
first lieutenant was seldom 
skilled in manceuvring the ship, 
but soon became so when placed 
in command. A close analogy 
is to be found between the 
officer of the forecastle of the 
sailing-ship and the engineer 
of the steamer. Each works 


the motive mechanism without 
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paying any regard to the move- 
ment of the ship. Each is in 
the same relative position to 
the officer of the watch on 
deck who is in charge of the 
ship. So much is this the 
case that it was not unusual 
to transmit orders by voice- 
pipe to the forecastle, as is now 
the practice to the engine-room. 
Again, during the first five 
years of an officer’s service in 
a sailing-ship his time was 
occupied in learning the in- 
ternal economy of a ship-of- 
war and the working of her 
sails and armament. <As a 
rule, he only acquired the art 
of handling a ship later. Pre- 
cisely the same course might 
be followed in the steamer. 


During the Nelsonian era, 
H.M. ships were manned by a 
body of sea officers and men 
who not only fought the ships 
but mancuvred them. These 
were known as the executive 
or military branch, and were, 
as a whole, well-trained fighters 
and skilled in working the 
motive mechanism, but were 
often not too well disciplined. 
A proportion were often lands- 
men who were neither skilled 
nor disciplined, but gradually 
became so. The master’s class 
at this time still had a separ- 
ate existence. He was charged 
with the navigation of the ship 
and the care of the then motive 
mechanism, as distinguished 
from its working, which was 
in the hands of the executive. 
His position gradually became 
more and more rudimentary 
and anomalous. Finally, the 
executive took charge of the 
navigation, the engineers of 
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the new motive mechanism— 
including not only its care but 
its working—and the master’s 
class has quite recently disap- 
peared. 

The skilled class of officer 
and man was supplemented by 
a highly drilled and disciplined 
force of marines, or soldiers of 
the regular army, who were 
not skilled seamen. Between 
the disciplinary methods of the 
two bodies was a wide differ- 
ence. By discipline is meant 
inculeating habits of care and 
attention, of order and sub- 
ordination. In the case of the 
seamen this object was formerly 
achieved through the medium 
of the motive mechanism, which 
compelled each individual to 
concentrate his attention on the 
ship,—her sails and equipment, 
or some part of them. He was 
thus taught to forget self, and 
to work in conjunction with 
other men for a common end. 
On the other hand, the discip- 
line of the marines and soldiers 
has always depended upon drill, 
which consists for the most part 
in teaching men to do things 
in a particular way. They 
are thus brought to subserve 
their wills to that of another. 
In the one case the discipline 
cultivates individual initiat- 
ive and self-reliance, while sub- 
ordinating self to the general 
good. In the other case the 
discipline is repressive, and 
tends to formalism, which can 
only be counteracted by active 
service in the field, or in a 
lesser degree by service afloat. 

With the advent of steam 
came a great change. The sea 
officers and men are now only 
charged with fighting the ship 
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and directing her movements. 
They are no longer skilled in 
working the motive mechanism, 
which is not therefore now an 
aid to their discipline. This, 
combined with cqntinuous ser- 
vice and the system of instruc- 
tion in harbour establishments 
and schools on shore, has tended 
to make them more and more 
dependent upon drill. They 
are gradually becoming as- 
similated to the marines. This 
tendency has been assisted by 
the absence of fighting at sea 
for nearly a century, and by 
the custom of employing naval 
brigades in the small wars of 
the last century, which gave 
to the Navy the only oppor- 
tunity of seeing active service, 
and thus diverted attention 
from the sea to the land. The 
seaman forgot that his proper 
réle is war at sea, and did 
not study it sufficiently. The 
marine omitted to: remember 
that he was introduced to assist 
in manning the ships rather 
than for fighting on shore. 

Instead of the two classes of 
the sailing navy are found 
three in the steam navy :— 

1. The executive or military 
element —the seamen — who 
fight the ship and manceuvre 
her, but do not work the mot- 
ive mechanism. These formerly 
possessed both kinds of nautical 
skill, but have now lost the 
second. 

2. The marines, who assist 
the military element in fighting 
the ship. These have always 
been, and are now, without 
nautical skill of either kind. 

3. The engineering element, 
who are not charged either with 
fighting the ship or with man- 
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ceuvring her, but with working 
the motive mechanism. These 
possess the second kind of 
nautical skill. 

It has long been doubtful 
whether the seaman would 
gravitate towards the marine 
or towards the engineer — 
whether he would remain un- 
skilled in working the motive 
mechanism or again become 
skilled. 

So long as the seaman and 
the marine remain equally 
without the second kind of 
nautical skill, and are separ- 
ated from each only by the 
first kind, it is evident that 
the tendency of the two will 
be to come together. It is 
quite illogical to retain two 
distinct bodies of men doing 
nearly the same duties and 
trained in the same way. The 
essential difference between the 
seaman and marine was that 
the one possessed nautical] skill 
and the other did not. This 
distinction between the two 
has almost disappeared, and 
they differ now little more 
than in the colour of their 
coats. In the Admiralty mem- 
orandum on the entry, training, 
and employment of the officers 
and men of the Royal Navy 
and Royal Marines presented 
to Parliament in December 
1902, changes were proposed 
which tend to alter the char- 
acter of the latter. Marine 
officers are now entered under 
the same conditions and trained 
on the same system up to the 
age of about twenty as are offi- 
cers of the Navy. Instructions 
have been issued under which 
the duties of naval and marine 
officers have been to some ex- 
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tent assimilated, and provision 
is to be made for a still further 
step in this direction in the 
future. The general trend has 
been to draw the marine closer 
to the Navy and further from 
the Army. If these Admiralty 
proposals hold, it is difficult to 
see how the marines can be re- 
tained. If the executive or 
military element and the mar- 
ines are amalgamated, the con- 
ditions will approximate to 
those which held in the time 
of Henry VIII. We shall 
have— 

1. An executive or military 
element charged with 
the fighting, and pos- 
sessing nautical skill of 
the first kind and not 
of the second. 

2. An engineer element with 
nautical skill of the 
second kind. 

The two respectively corres- 
ponding in some degree to the 
soldier and seaman of that 
reign. 

If the past is any guide for 
the future, it seems inevitable 
that, as in the days of Drake, 
the military element will gradu- 
ally acquire the second kind of 
nautical skill. Otherwise they 
will not be able to utilise the 
ships to the best advantage in 
war. <A practical knowledge 
of working the machinery is 
as necessary to the officer who 
fights the ship now, as was the 
knowledge of working the sails 
to his predecessors. Without 
that knowledge he will be in 
the hands of his subordinates, 
and will not be able, in time 
of emergency, to judge cor- 
rectly the extent to which he 
can press his ship. What real 
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reliance was placed on a cap- 
tain of the past who did not 
trust to his own knowledge 
and judgment when ordering 
sail to be increased or reduced ? 
How greatly, will the confid- 
ence of the captain of a de- 
stroyer be increased in the 
event of difficulty if he has 
himself practical knowledge of 
the working of her machinery, 

The admirals and captains 
are the real responsible people. 
It is they who are held account- 
able in case of defeat, who reap 
the rewards in the event of vic- 
tory. It is their honour and 
reputation which are princi- 
pally at stake. No one else has 
the same authority and interest 
in securing the efficient work- 
ing of the motive mechanism, 
In such a vital matter it is fool- 
ish to trust blindly to any sub- 
ordinate, however competent. 
The loss of efficiency, the break- 
downs, the waste of coal aris- 
ing from the present absence 
of practical knowledge of the 
machinery on the part of the 
military branch of the navy, 
are matters of serious moment, 
and cannot fail to attract the 
attention of the close observer. 
The famous Lord Dundonald 
struck the true note when he 
pointed out that in the absence 
of practically acquired know- 
ledge it is impossible to direct 
any operation properly, and 
that no man can become an 
efficient naval officer without 
such training. Few men have 
excelled Dundonald in his mas- 
tery of seamanship in all its 
branches and in his wide know- 
ledge of war. 

Again, a fear is sometimes 
expressed that if an officer 
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devotes any time to driving 
engines he will no longer have 
the same handiness and fer- 
tility of resource as the seaman 
of the past. Why was the 
sailor handy? Was it not 
largely due to the practice of 
handling the old mechanism— 
the sails? He has now lost 
this, and is becoming less 
handy in consequence. Will 
he not regain part of that 
which he has lost if he works 
the new mechanism—the en- 
gines? Driving the engines 
requires as much care and at- 
tention as handling the sails. 
There is the same liability to 
accident, calling for instant 
action; the same contact with 
things, as distinguished from 
mere words, so essential to the 
man of action. We hold that the 
more the naval officer becomes 
acquainted with the motive 
mechanism, the more efficient 
he will become, with this pro- 
viso, that he also studies War. 
He must not allow himself to 
become the mere mechanic, It 
should never be possible for 
some future Dundonald to de- 
pict him in the same light 
as the famous Jack Larmour, 
with his marlingspike and fid 
of grease. That historical per- 
sonage was nothing more than 
an able seaman dressed in the 
clothes of an officer. Unlike 
him, the future naval officer 
must combine wide knowledge 
of war with practical experi- 
ence in working the ship and 
her mechanisms. In a country 


where the military caste is pre- 
dominant, as in feudal England, 
modern Germany or Japan, it 
may be possible to leave the 
motive mechanism in the hands 
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of a separate body without 
risk of divided counsels or of 
clashing authority, but it will 
be with a loss of efficiency. It 
is not safe to do so in this 
country. If unity of action 
and efficiency are to be assured, 
both the fighting and the con- 
trol of the ship, with all she 
contains, must be concentrated 
in the same hands. 

It may be right that the 
executive or military element 
should absorb the engineers, 
but it is not clear, that the 
marines should equally dis- 
appear. If the executive or 
military element acquire both 
kinds of nautical skill, and 
absorb both engineers and 
marines, the conditions will 
be the same as in the year 
1619, when the ships were 
manned entirely by seamen 
nominally all skilled. As has 
been seen, the first great war 
showed that this was not 
practical. The disciplined 
and unskilled soldier was re- 
introduced. Such a man will 
always be required on board a 
ship to supplement those pos- 
sessing that nautical skill which 
it is quite unnecessary to impart 
to every foremast man. 

We are to remember that 
the men with nautical skill 
can only be reinforced from 
the seafaring population, where- 
as the marines are recruited 
from the general community. 
From that wide field no diffi- 
culty has ever been experienced 
in raising any number of men 
required. The advantage 
gained during a prolonged war 
will be great. The facility and 
rapidity with which they can 
be recruited, trained, and dis- 
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ciplined make them the readiest 
and most reliable form in which 
to add personnel to the Fleet if 
any sudden increase is required. 
They are the most efficient 
force in the Fleet for operations 
on land, for which the fitness 
of the sea officers and men 
varies inversely with their 
nautical skill. The cheap, 
drilled and disciplined, but 
nautically unskilled marines 
were evolved, and have existed 
during two centuries under 
conditions which still continue. 
It will be a mistake to alter 
in any way the constitution 
of this well-tried and renowned 
corps, or to replace them by 
short service blue-jackets im- 
perfectly skilled. In time of 
war disciplined men will be 
required to complete our crews, 
of whom some may be rough 
and difficult to control in the 
future, as in the past. 

Our arguments have shown 
that the change from sail to 
steam has not altered the 
principles underlying the con- 
trol and working of a ship of 
war. They are the same now 
as in the days of Drake and 
Nelson. The soldier without 
nautical skill can still find 
room on board a ship to fill a 
useful réle. The naval officer 
still requires nautical skill 
combined with military know- 
ledge. But the nautical skill 
is of a different kind. Driving 
engines has come to replace 
handling sails. 


P.S.—We call attention to 
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the interview with Admiral 
Rojdestvensky, published in the 
Paris ‘Journal.’ This report, 
if true, is important. l- 
though in some particulars the 
Admiral has evidently been 
badly reported and misrepre- 
sented, it contains some points 
worthy of notice. He says 
that victory was gained en- 
tirely by the guns, which were 
concentrated on the leading 
Russian ships. This means 
that the battle was won by 
superior gun-fire, coupled with 
superior tactical skill. The 
Admiral makes no mention of 
superior speed. Its influence 
on the battle still remains an 
open question. The Admiral 
is also reported as saying that 
the great enemy of the battle- 
ship is the sheet of fire pro- 
duced by the incessant bursting 
of shell; and again, that any 
other ships would have met 
with the same fate. The lead- 
ing Russian ships were exposed 
to the concentrated fire from 
at least six ships—sixty guns. 
They must have been smothered 
with bursting shell. No ship, 
however large and_ thickly 
armoured, could stand up 
against such a fire. She would 
be knocked out even if her 
thick armour were not per- 
forated. The only effective 
reply is, as we stated in ‘Maga’ 
for July, a superior concentra- 
tion of fire, which means a 
fleet carrying not thicker 
armour but a greater number 
of effective guns, and using 
superior tactics. 
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BY CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


WHEN, on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, Mr R. P. Arden moved a 
new writ for the borough of 
Appleby, “in the room of the 
Rt. Hon. W. Pitt, who since 
his election has accepted the 
office of First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,” he was received 
with an outburst of loud laugh- 
ter. The hilarity was not un- 
natural. The task which Pitt 
essayed might well have 
seemed impossible even to less 
violent critics than the friends 
of the Coalition. Fox made 
no attempt to conceal his 
exultation, and candidly be- 
lieved that nothing was needed 
to wreck the Government 
but a few weeks of office. 
“Well,” said Mrs Crewe to 
Wilberforce, “Mr Pitt may do 
what he likes during the holi- 
days, but depend upon it, it 
will only be a mince-pie admin- 
istration.” A far abler judge 
of affairs took the same view. 
“Depend upon it,” said Gibbon, 
“Billy’s painted galley must 
soon sink under Charles's black 
collier.” But Pitt was as little 
dismayed by ridicule as by 
opposition, and he faced the 
difficult problem of controlling 
a hostile House of Gsmmons 
with a patient courage which 
the fiercest attacks were power- 
less to diminish. 

Lord Macaulay, in a _pre- 
judiced essay, declared that 
“Pitt was emphatically the 
man of parliamentary govern- 


ment, the type of his class, the 
minion, the child—the spoiled 
child—of the House of Com- 
mons.” It was in similar terms 
that in later years Disraeli 
eulogised Sir Robert Peel, to 
whom the praise far more 
justly belongs than to William 
Pitt. If Macaulay’s statement 
be true, it is only half the 
truth, and there is no doubt 
that Macaulay made it merely 
to insist upon what he believed 
were Pitt’s limitations. That 
Pitt was a great Member of 
Parliament may be admitted. 
That he was solely, or even 
chiefly, a Member of Parlia- 
ment cannot for a moment be 
sustained. None knew better 
than he that the control of the 
Commons’ House was a means 
to an end: he never mistook 
it for an end in itself. It was 
his ambition to govern the 
country, not the country’s 
representatives ; and no sooner 
was his position secure than 
he revealed himself far more a 
man of action than a man of 
speech. But during the first 
three months of his suprem- 
acy it was his business to 
master the instrument which 
was to serve him. Had he 
died in March 1784 he would 
have been freely entitled to 
Macaulay’s malicious eulogy. 
He was compelled by the force 
of circumstances to become an 
adept in all the artifices of 
parliamentary government. He 
rivalled Sir Robert Peel in 
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playing upon the House of 
Commons like an old fiddle, 
and his performance was more 
skilful than Sir Robert’s, be- 
cause its difficulty was greater. 
To form a government at all, 
he was obliged to overcome 
such obstacles as would have 
appalled any one less resolute 
than this Prime Minister of 
twenty-four. His father’s fol- 
lowers not unnaturally stood 
aloof from an adventure of 
which they could not foresee 
the end, while his own friends 
were still too young to im- 
press the House with the 
weight of their authority. 
Lord Camden did not accept 
office until after the dissolution ; 
and when the Duke of Grafton, 
who at the outset had refused 
the Privy Seal, was willing to 
help, no place could be found 
for him. But the heaviest 
blow which Pitt sustained was 
the sudden defection of his 
kinsman, Lord Temple, who 
held office as Secretary of 
State for a single day. “This 
was the only event,” says 
Tomline, “of a public nature 
which I ever knew dis- 
turb Mr Pitt’s rest while he 
continued in good health.” 
Many reasons have been given 
for Lord Temple’s disloyalty, but 
no one who has read the corre- 
spondence of that peevish and 
ambitious man will hesitate to 
see in it the result of disap- 
pointed vanity. Now, Temple 
was not disposed to under- 
rate the services he rendered to 
his country. He had been 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, he 
had done his best to throw out 
Fox’s India Bill, and he re- 
mained Lord Temple. The 
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dukedom for which he prayed 
until the end of his life was 
not granted him, and he de- 
serted Pitt in a passion of 
frustrated hope. But Pitt 
after a sleepless night returned 
to his task, and by December the 
23rd Wilberforce could write, 
“Pitt nobly firm, Cabinet 
formed.” 

Though the first obstacle 
was thus overcome, many 
others remained. The Prime 
Minister was confronted not 
merely by the eloquence of 
Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, but 
by a solidly adverse majority 
in the House of Commons. 
The strength of his own party 
lay in the House of Lords, and 
even there he was not safe 
from Thurlow’s __ treachery. 
Meanwhile he was compelled, 
as before, to fight the battle 
of the Commons single-handed. 
His younger followers, zealous 
as they showed themselves, 
were not yet equal to the 
contest. Powys described 
them without exaggeration or 
malice as “a bodyguard com- 
posed of light - going troops, 
who shot their little arrows 
with amazing dexterity against 
those who refused to swear 
allegiance to their chief.”” Nor 
were the skill and majority of 
his opponents the only diffi- 
culties which barred Pitt's 
progress. He had come into 
office not without an unde- 
served odium. Though it was 
evident that he took no part 
in Temple’s intrigue with the 
King, it was easy for Fox and 
the rest to charge him with 
complicity, and it needed all 
his dignity to repel the charge. 
On January 10, 1784, he de- 
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clared that “he came up no 
backstairs; that when he was 
sent for by his sovereign to 
know whether he would accept 
of office, he necessarily went to 
the royal closet; that he knew 
of no secret influence, and that 
his own integrity would be his 
guardian against that danger ; 
but the House might rest 
assured, whenever he discovered 
any, he would not stay a 
moment longer in office.” 
And thus he remained strong 
in the consciousness of his own 
integrity. The taunts of the 
Opposition neither disturbed his 
equanimity nor roused him to 
an intemperate reply. When 
charged with holding himself 
superior to the House of Com- 
mons, he wisely thought a de- 
fence unnecessary, and again 
and again sat silent when clam- 
orously called upon to speak. 
The India Bill, which he was 
bound in honour to introduce, 
was thrown out. Addresses 
were presented to the King 
praying him to remove Pitt and 
his colleagues. But, in spite 
of adverse votes, the Minister 
held his position, confident in 
the support of George III. 
and “perfectly satisfied that 
the sense of the people was 
in his favour.” Though he 
was always ready to strengthen 
his Cabinet, if that could be 
honourably achieved, he in- 
dignantly declined the terms 
of the gentlemen who met at 
the St Alban’s Tavern, and 
demanded his resignation as 
the preliminary of their sup- 
port. “The independents,” he 
wrote to the Duke of Rutland 
in February 1784, “are still 
indefatigable for coalition, but 
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as ineffectual as ever.” Mean- 
while he increased in popularity 
as Fox declined, and by a happy 
chance he was permitted opénly 
to prove his perfect disinter- 
estedness. He had not long 
been in office when the Clerk- 
ship of the Pells, a sinecure 
worth £3000 a-year, fell vacant. 
Pitt, a barrister without re- 
sources, and with every pro- 
spect of leaving office on the 
morrow, might have accepted 
it without scruple; but, true 
to the lofty unselfishness which 
guided him throughout his 
career, he conferred the post 
upon Colonel Barré, on con- 
dition that he should resign 
a pension which Lord Rock- 
ingham had granted. In this 
act of self-sacrifice there was 
neither pose nor _ pretence. 
Pitt followed the dictates of 
his heart and conscience with 
perfect simplicity. For him 
politics was a trust, not a 
profession, and he served his 
country without expecting the 
reward of money or honour. 
But what to him was the 
natural expression of a lofty 
mind took hold of the people’s 
imagination, and henceforth 
his bitterest opponent could 
not charge him with greed or 
self-interest. The popularity 
which his honesty of purpose 
had won him was increased by 
an accident. Returning from 
the city, which had conferred 
its freedom upon him, he was 
attacked in St James’s Street 
by an armed mob. Who was 
guilty of the outrage was 
not discovered, but the most | 
of men shared the King’s 
suspicion that it was com- 
mitted “under the auspices of 
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Brooks’s.” If that were so, 
the friends of Fox defeated 
their own purpose: in his 
own despite Pitt wore for the 
moment the aspect of a hero; 
and the crown of romance was 
not yet lifted from his brow 
when a few weeks later came 
the dissolution. 

Three months had been spent 
in idle talk. The Opposition 
had been as violent as it was 
useless, and Pitt by over- 
coming his many difficulties 
had given the country the best 
measure of his talents. He 
had shown himself as_ skil- 
ful a leader as the House 
had ever known; the vast 
majority which returned to 
support him in Westminster 
proved how fully he was trusted 
by the people; and the number 
of ‘“‘ Fox’s martyrs” eloquently 
testified to the discredit into 
which that leader had fallen. 
For the next nine years Pitt 
devoted himself to the peaceful 
administration of the Empire, 
and he managed all things 
with a tact and skill which 
raised him high above the 
level of a mere parliamentary 
triumph. In India, as at home, 
he proved himself a construc- 
tive statesman: he reorganised 
the finances of the kingdom; 
he would have given the wisest 
relief to Ireland, had it not 
been for a factious Opposition ; 
he made a sound commercial 
treaty with France; and he 
settled the question of the 
Regency with a firmness and 
wisdom which made the selfish 
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scheming of the Whigs appear 
yet more disgraceful. His pol. 
icy was as courageous abroad 
as it was prudent at home; the 
nation might boast a full 
treasury and the respect of its 
neighbours; and it was to Pitt 
and to Pitt alone that it owed 
the many advantages which 
had so long eluded it. Yet 
in spite of these achievements 
Macaulay declares that “legis- 
lation and administration were 
with Pitt secondary matters,” 
and that “he gave only the 
leavings of his time and the 
dregs of his fine intellect’”’ to 
the true work of a statesman ! 
When once his majority was 
assured him, he lost no time in 
passing the India Bill, which 
the previous Parliament had 
rejected. He laid down at the 
outset the sound principle that 
‘‘a charter ought never to be 
invaded, except when the public 
safety called for its alteration ” ; 
and so far was he from tres- 
passing upon the privileges of 
the Company, that he framed 
his measure with its aid and 
approval. His purpose being 
‘to connect the constitution of 
the Company with the national 
interests,” he instituted a Board 
of Control, which, consisting of 
Privy Councillors, should in- 
volve no expense, and yet 
should be a sufficient check 
upon the rulers of India, At 
the same time, he insisted that 
patronage should not be in the 
hands of the Government, and 
thus the risks, inseparable from 
Fox’s plan, would be avoided.’ 





1 It is interesting to note Warren Hastings’ opinion of the India Bill. ‘‘I 


have seen Mr Pitt’s Bill,” he writes to Scott. 


‘‘It’s Substance is Mortality, 


nor can any Amendment extract the Poison which pervades all its Parts, and 
constitutes its essence.” 





To his wife he writes in yet stronger terms: ‘‘ An 
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The Bill was marked, in Lord 
Salisbury’s phrase, by “a sort 
of prosaic sagacity.” There 
were many reasons why it 
should have failed; but it 
would not have been Pitt’s had 
it not been practically adapted 
to its end, and it held its place 
triumphantly until 1858. But 
the difficulties of India were 
not finished with the passing 
of the Bill. In 1785 Warren 
Hastings returned to England 
with all the honour which 
should belong to the saviour of 
India. He was received with 
due pomp at Court, and recog- 
nised by Dundas as one who 
had nobly served his country. 
After a while, however, there 
were heard murmurings of dis- 
satisfaction. The malice of 
Francis, and the careless rhe- 
toric of Burke, involved Hast- 
ings in charges of cruelty and 
peculation ; nor was his cause 
advanced by the over - zealous 
advocacy of Major Scott. At 
the outset Pitt took a reason- 
able view of the question. He 
refused to discuss the conduct 
of the Rohilla War, and the 
friends of Hastings believed an 
impeachment impossible. But 
when, some days afterwards, 
Fox charged Hastings with 
exacting a severe and exorbi- 
tant fine from Cheyte Sing, 
Zemindar of Benares, Pitt, to 
the surprise of the whole House, 
spoke and voted against the 
Governor of Bengal. The sur- 
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prise was the greater, because 
at the beginning of his speech 
Pitt appeared to take a favour- 
able view. He declared, like a 
wise man, that he felt “the 
greatest difficulty and uneasi- 
ness in being obliged to deter- 
mine on judicial questions, the 
merits of which were so closely 
connected with Indian princi- 
ples and habits; and that 
under the insurmountable im- 
pression of sentiments and 
feelings imbibed and matured 
under the British Constitution.” 
He deplored the temper of 
Burke and the malignancy of 
Francis. He proved, from a 
wide survey of feudal institu- 
tions, that Hastings was per- 
fectly justified in demanding 
the services, personal or com- 
muted, of Cheyte Sing, and 
then censured his conduct, be- 
cause “the fine which he deter- 
mined to levy was beyond all 
proportion exorbitant, unjust, 
and tyrannical.” Thus by a 
sudden turn of the argument 
the impeachment of Hastings 
became inevitable, and a dis- 
honour, comparable only to the 
reckless attack upon Clive, was 
put upon our administration 
of India. That Pitt behaved 
with less than his usual firmness 
and insight cannot be denied. 
For once in his career he over- 
looked the essence of the case, 
and perplexed his judgment 
with the details. There was 
a far larger question involved 





Act more injurious to his [Scott’s] fellow Servants, to my Character and Author- 
ity, to the Company, to the Proprietors, who alone have a Right to my Services 
on the Principle of Gratitude, and to the national Honor, could not have been 
devised though Fifty Burkes, Foxes, and Francises had clubbed to invent One.” 
Time has fought on the side of Pitt, and demonstrated that his Bill, while it did 
no injustice to the Company, increased the responsibility and strengthened the 
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than the misdemeanours of 
Warren Hastings. Even had 
that great man been guilty,— 
and many years afterwards 
he was acquitted on all counts, 
—he was still entitled to the 
highest consideration. Lofty 
services are not  counter- 
balanced by trifling ills, and 
if Hastings had been “ex- 
orbitant and tyrannical,” he 
had vastly increased our em- 
pire without enriching him- 
self. Moreover, the circum- 
stances of the impeachment 
should at once have aroused 
a suspicion in the mind of a 
statesman. Francis was at 
the bottom of it, and Francis, 
always an implacable enemy, 
knew no scruple of truth or 
honour in his treatment of 
Hastings.' Burke, whose en- 
thusiastic mind thought only 
in superlatives, had no diffi- 
culty in picturing a great 
public servant as a master of 
iniquity and oppression, while 
for Fox and Sheridan Warren 
Hastings was as good a chance 
for attack as another. Yet, 
though Burke surpassed him- 
self in intemperance of lan- 
guage, though Sheridan shook 
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the House with what many 
admirable judges believed to be 
the most eloquent speech ever 
delivered, few pretended then, 
and nobody pretends now, that 
they spoke the truth. Hastings 
may have offended against the 
stern code of English policy. 
To achieve a great end he may 
have done a little wrong. But 
he belonged to a small garrison, 
set down in a vast and hostile 
country, and none knew better 
than he that severity was the 
best weapon wherewith to safe- 
guard the garrison. 

Nor did anything which he 
had done justify the ex- 
cesses of Fox and Burke and 
Sheridan, and it is fortunate 
for their reputation that the 
criminal exaggeration of their 
speeches is forgotten, and that 
little is left save the general 
impression of eloquence cun- 
ningly conveyed by Macaulay. 
At the same time it would be 
absurd to impute to Pitt, as 
many have done, a dishonour- 
able motive. To believe that 
he was moved by any other 
influence than the simple love 
of justice is grievously to mis- 
read his character, and the 





1 Francis’ levity was no less disgraceful than his malice. ‘‘Mr Hastings, I 





am well informed,”—thus he writes in exultation to Mackenzie in April 1786, 
—‘‘is sunk into the lowest state of misery and disjection.” And some months 
later he described the sufferings of his enemy, whom he once hoped to replace 
and whom he had met on the field of honour, with a kind of jauntiness. ‘‘ The 
prosecution of your friend Hastings,” he told Shee, ‘‘ will be revived with a re- 
newal of vigour as soon as Parliament meets. He has had a pleasant summer 
of it. An attempt will also be made to impeach Sir Elijah Impey, in whose fate 
I know you are interested. Let the event to their persons be what it may, 
the charges will gibbet their characters to all eternity.” How men deceive 
themselves! When, twenty-seven years after the attack made upon him by 
Francis and the rest, Warren Hastings stood as a witness at the bar of the 
Commons, the House ‘received him with acclamations, asked a chair to be 
set for him, and when he retired rose and uncovered.” And on the gibbet 
that is placed at this cross-road of history there hangs not the great statesman, 
but the little politician whose malignancy poisoned the eloquent tongues of 
Sheridan and Burke. 
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discussion cannot be better 
summed up than in the words 
of George III. “Mr Pitt,” 
wrote the King on June 14, 
1786, “would have conducted 
himself very unlike what my 
mind ever expects of him if, 
as he thinks Mr Hastings’ 
conduct towards the Rajah 
was too severe, he had not 
taken the part he did, though 
it made him coincide with the 
adverse party. As to myself, 
I own I do not think it pos- 
sible in that country to carry 
on business with the same 
moderation that is suitable to 
an European civilised nation.” 
There spoke a shrewd and 
kindly man, whose political 
opinions did not blind him to 
the honesty of a disinterested 
Minister. 

But a far more difficult task 
awaited Pitt than the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings. It 
was his duty to restore Eng- 
land to financial prosperity. A 
devastating war, to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not accessory, had de- 
pleted the treasury and ruined 
the credit of the nation. The 
inheritance of debt, heavily laid 
upon him, was lightly borne; 
and Pitt’s harshest critics have 
not denied the wisdom and 
energy of his financial policy. 
Above all, he never shirked the 
difficulties of his position. He 
made no attempt to under- 
rate the embarrassment of the 
country. ‘He would consider 
himself,” said he, in introduc- 
ing his first budget, “as want- 
ing in feeling, duty, and 
gratitude, if he should de- 
cline, from motives of personal 
safety, the irksome office of 
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closing up the accounts of 


war.” He was driven by cir- 


cumstances to propose a loan 
in a year of peace, but he 
did not hesitate to perform an 
unpopular task; and he made 
his statements with so fine a 
lucidity and in so amiable a 
spirit of conciliation as not 
merely to awaken interest, but 
to enforce conviction. Of how 
many financial speeches may 
it be said, as of Pitt's, that 
they can be read with under- 
standing after a lapse of more 
than a century ? 

And it was not merely the 
war which had disarranged the 
finances of the country. A 
vast increase in smuggling had 
made it impossible to collect 
the proper revenues. About 
our coasts there was an illicit 
trade which, by a romantic 
spirit of adventure, had en- 
deared itself to all classes. If 
a smuggler was caught and 
hanged, that was the fortune 
of war; but so long as he 
prospered and was at large, 
he might rely upon the aid 
not only of his own kind, but 
of the magistrate and the par- 
son. To attempt to suppress so 
popular a trade was clearly 
beyond the strength of Par- 
liament, and Pitt took the 
only wise course: he so greatly 
diminished its profits as to ren- 
der it unworthy its danger and 
expense. The staple of smug- 
gling was tea; and the extent 
of the trade may be estimated 
by the fact that, while thirteen 
millions of pounds were annu- 
ally consumed in England, no 
more than five millions and a 
half paid the legitimate duty. 
However, by reducing the duty 
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from 119 per cent to 12} per 
cent Pitt ruined the _ illicit 
industry, and made up the 
deficit by a substituted tax 
upon windows. Thus by one 
prudent measure he checked 
smuggling, enriched the India 
Company, and protected the 
pocket of the people against 
a@ monstrous exaction. 

Not content with the sup- 
pression of smuggling, Pitt was 
determined to carry economy 
into every corner of public life. 
The statesman who had de- 
clined the Clerkship of the 
Pells exacted from others the 
sacrifice which was natural to 
himself. There was no sum 
which he thought unworthy of 
salvation, especially if hitherto 
it had been squandered in ex- 
travagance- and _ corruption. 
For instance, the franking of 
letters by Members of Parlia- 
ment had become to many un- 
scrupulous persons an easy 
source of revenue, or a cheap 
method of obliging their friends. 
Some there were, belonging to 
mercantile houses, who saved 
as much as £800 a-year by a 
practice which was devised to 
encourage a frequent commun- 
ication between Members of 
Parliament and their constitu- 
ents. And so it was enacted 
that no Member should frank a 
letter or packet unless the whole 
superscription was in his own 
handwriting, and unless the 
name, the post town, and the 
date were written in full by 
the sender ; and further, that no 
Member should receive a letter 
or packet free, save at his resi- 
dence or in the lobby of the 
House. In the same spirit of 
honest economy was passed the 
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Offices Reform Bill, which was 
destined to put an end to per- 
quisite and peculation, and it 
is characteristic of the factious 
Opposition that these wise 
provisions were violently op- 
posed. “The bill,” said 
Sheridan, “had no great view 
worthy of the means it au- 
thorised. It was a rat-catch- 
ing bill, instituted for the 
purpose of prying into vermin 
abuses.” Yet there are few 
duties more imperative than 
the extinction of vermin, and 
Pitt clearly recognised the 
necessity of his task. “For 
his part,” said he, “he could 
see no reason for passing over 
the most trifling abuses, except 
laziness or pride, and these 
were obstacles which he hoped 
would never stand between him 
and his duty; nor could he 
conceive how, in the present 
situation of this country, any 
person or persons to whom the 
care of its interests was en- 
trusted could justify to them- 
selves to omit any exertion that 
might tend even in the most 
minute particular to promote 
that economy on which the 
recovery of the State from its 
present depressed condition so 
much depended.” And as it 
was Pitt’s business to restore 
the credit of the country, he 
was indifferent to the ridicule 
of Sheridan and Burke. What 
mattered it to him if the great 
rhetorician taunted him with 
loving “to hunt in holes and 
corners after 

Rats and mice and such small deer 

As had been Tom’s food for seven long 

year”? 


What mattered it if the same 
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orator described the bill as “a 
reptile crawling in the dirt, 
which would be found to bite 
hard where the constitution 
ought not to be lacerated”’? 
Pitt had done what he could 
to suppress corruption by pre- 
cept as well as by example, and 
the public life of England has 
ever since been the better for 
his exertion. 

To discharge the obligations 
imposed by the war, to fund 
the unfunded debt, to diminish 
smuggling by lessening the 
duties on tea and wine,—these 
were enterprises which rendered 
inevitable an increase of taxa- 
tion, and Pitt displayed a 
singular ingenuity in discover- 
ing fresh sources of revenue. 
In his first budget he set him- 
self to raise £900,000 by new 
taxes, and the courage with 
which he attacked the problem 
should shame our modern 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
whose combined idleness and 
love of popularity forbid them to 
look further than income-tax 
or death-duty. Hats, ribbons 
and gauzes, coals, horses kept 
for the saddle or racecourse, 
printed and stained linens and 
calicoes, hackney coaches, paper, 
bricks and tiles, were chosen 
to contribute to the revenue of 
the country, while a duty was 
laid on licences granted to 
traders dealing in excisable 
commodities, and upon qualifi- 
cations for shooting, and upon 
deputations taken out from 
lords of manor to kill game. 
The variety of these taxes en- 
sured an equal incidence, and 
prevented the injustice of the 
whole burden falling upon one 
class. In 1785 Pitt proposed in 
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addition taxes upon post-horses, 
gloves, and the licences of pawn- 
brokers, as well as a graduated 
tax upon men-servants, and @ 
tax upon maid-servants, which, 
said he, “might probably find 
one kind of objection from the 
grave and sober part of the 
House, and might also encounter 
the jocular ideas and merry 
witticisms of the other part.” 
For either criticism he was 
prepared, and the taxes which 
he proposed so_ eloquently 
answered his expectation that 
by 1788 there was a clear sur- 
plus of £27,000, and he was 
able to boast “that our im- 
proved condition came from no 
forced revenues, but was the 
fair and actual result of in- 
creased commerce.” In a few 
years war and revolution had 
put an end to Pitt’s dreams 
of national wealth, but to 
ascribe the tangle of debt, in 
which an inevitable contest 
presently involved us, to Pitt’s 
financial incapacity, as do many 
of his critics, is to confuse cause 
and effect. The wisest Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that 
ever lived could not arm the 
nation against a courageous and 
persistent foe without emptying 
the treasury and sacrificing his 
cherished principles of thrift 
and economy. 

Meanwhile Pitt had been 
making a brave attempt to re- 
duce the National Debt by the 
institution of his famous Sink- 
ing Fund. With all the enthus- 
iasm of youth he attacked the 
impossible. He thought that 
not only the Commons and Eng- 
land were hopefully “looking to 
the business of this day,” but 
that all the Powers of Europe 
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watched the enterprise with 
fear and envy ; and he made his 
proposals in a tone of pride 
and exultation to which his 
hearers were not accustomed. 
“To behold this nation,” said 
he, “instead of despairing 
at its alarming condition, look- 
ing boldly its situation in 
the face, and establishing upon 
a spirited and permanent plan 
the means of relieving itself 
from all encumbrances, must 
give such an idea of our re- 
sources, and of our spirit of 
exertion, as will astonish the 
nations around us, and enable 
us to regain that pre-eminence 
to which we are on so many 
accounts so justly entitled.” 
And what was the spirited and 
permanent plan which was to 
achieve all this? At first 
sight it seemed simplicity itself. 
It was merely to set aside one 
million a-year, which no power 
on earth should touch, and 
which should be allowed to 
accumulate as best it might. 
In order that the money should 
remain intact and inalienable, 
Pitt proposed “that it be vested 
in certain commissioners, to be 
by them applied quarterly to 
buy up stock: by this means 
no sum so great will ever lie 
ready to be seized upon on any 
occasion, and the fund will go 
on without interruption.” Nor, 
in Pitt’s view, would there be 
any limit to its increase. “If 
this million,” said he, ‘‘to be so 
applied, is laid out, with its 
growing interest, it will amount 
to a very great sum in a period 
that is not very long in the life 
of an individual, and but an 
hour in the existence of a great 
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nation ; and this will diminish 
the debt of the country so much 
as to prevent the exigencies of 
war from raising it to the enor- 
mous height it has hitherto 
done. Inthe period of twenty- 
eight years the sum of a million, 
annually improved, would 
amount to four millions per 
annum.” Alas! the reality 
was far less attractive than 
the dream. Beyond the fact 
that it encouraged thrift, Pitt’s 
plan cannot easily be defended. 
If the million were a legitimate 
surplus, nothing could have 
been wiser than to devote it to 
the reduction of the National 
Debt. But if it were borrowed, 
then the taxpayer would get 
the worst of the bargain. More- 
over, the plan of purchasing 
stock and permitting the 
capital to grow at compound 
interest recalls the self-denying 
finance of those who gain their 
livelihood by taking in one 
another’s washing. The inter- 
est on the stock would be paid 
by the same taxpayers who 
were to profit by the invest- 
ment, and once involved in the 
circle, it is not easy to under- 
stand how they would get out. 
It has been suggested, indeed, 
that Pitt saw the fallacy of 
his plan, and that he con- 
cealed the fallacy in order to 
pass his measure. For, even 
if he were foiled of his com- 
pound interest, he would save 
at least a million a-year, and 
would thus loyally reduce the 
burden of debt. 

While attempting to set the 
Treasury in order, Pitt could 
not but have seen the growing 
disaffection of Ireland, and he 
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courageously endeavoured to 
find a remedy for this intolerable 
evil. Ever since the Irish had 
been granted their independent 
Parliament, and had been per- 
mitted to arm their volunteers, 
they had put this force to no 
other purpose than to intimi- 
date the English Government. 
Across the Irish Channel there 
was a constant menace, and 
Pitt, always eager to know the 
worst, could not be deaf to the 
clamour. The evidence of re- 
bellion, moreover, was over- 
whelming. “Were I to in- 
dulge in distant speculation,” 
wrote the Duke of Rutland, 
Pitt’s Lord- Lieutenant, “I 
should say that without an 
union Ireland will not be con- 
nected with England in twenty 
years longer.” Time showed 
how true was this prophecy. 
Lord Camden gave a similar 
testimony. “This people,” said 
he, “are intoxicated with their 
good fortune, and wish to 
quarrel with England to prove 
their independence. Big with 
their own importance and 
proud of their volunteers, they 
are a match, as they imagine, 
for the whole world. But as 
Galba describes the Romans, 
‘nec totam servitutem pati 
possunt, nec totam _liber- 
tatem.’” While Flood de- 
manded a measure of reform 
for the Protestants, the Cath- 
olics, headed by Lord Bristol, 
the fanatical Bishop of ‘Derry, 
cried aloud for emancipation. 
Meanwhile foreign influence 
was urging the people to rebel. 
The Duke of Rutland suspected 
that the lower classes ‘‘ were 
wrought upon by French or 
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American emissaries,” while 
Lord Mornington saw a clear 
proof of French interposition 
in the fact that “a great num- 
ber of French coins, of the coin- 
age of 1784, had been received 
in the Custom House in pay- 
ment of duties in Dublin.” 
But it was Lord Temple who 
took the most desperate view 
of the situation. “I have sent 
to Pitt to communicate my 
Irish alarms,” he wrote to 
Grenville on July 3, 1784. “I 
have had four letters, all full 
of apprehensions, which, to say 
truth, have infected me; and, 
in all events, I think it highly 
necessary to alarm the Govern- 
ment. The worst symptom is 
the eagerness with which money 
is called in and remitted to 
England by the merchants of 
Ireland. . . . The preparations 
of cannon, powder, and ball go 
on as usual, and the fashion of 
wearing French cockades is not 
confined to Handy Pemberton.” 
Nor, as the weeks passed, did 
Temple express a more favour- 
able opinion. In Septem- 
ber he contemplated a crisis, 
“for which neither Pitt nor 
the Duke of Rutland were pre- 
pared,” and then, confessing 
that he might be “the Cas- 
sandra of this story,” he de- 
clared the game irrecoverable, 
“unless some well - digested 
scheme of commerce be pre- 
pared for both Parliaments to 
redeem the promise from the 
throne of Ireland.” 

The Duke of Rutland was 
also in favour of “a fixed 
and systematic plan.” He de- 


plored as worse than useless 
such schemes as went not be- 
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yond the exigencies of the day. 
Dublin, he pointed out, was 
under the dominion and tyr- 
anny of the mob, and, though 
persons were daily marked out 
to be tarred and feathered, the 
magistrates refused to arrest, 
while the volunteers encouraged, 
the rioters. Two courses only 
were possible if order was to be 
restored to Ireland—repression 
or conciliation ; and Pitt chose 
conciliation with all the hope- 
fulness of a young statesman. 
His correspondence with the 
Duke of Rutland, far warmer 
in tone than was usual with 
him, proves the ardour and 
sincerity of his policy. Having 
decided that repression and 
temporising were alike danger- 
ous, he desired to treat Ireland 
not merely with justice, but 
with magnanimity. As early 
as October 1784 his mind was 
made up, and he informed the 
Lord-Lieutenant that he was 
willing to give Ireland an 
almost unlimited commercial 
advantage if she would con- 
tribute her share to the common 
exigencies of the Empire. He 
would even go farther on the 
path of conciliation, and grant 
a prudent and temperate reform 
of Parliament, in the advan- 
tages of which for Ireland as 
for England he had a pro- 
found faith, provided that the 
Catholics were excluded from 
any share in the representation 
or government of the country. 
He knew well the difficulties 
which lay ahead of him, but 
he believed that they might all 
be overcome by vigilance, 
temper, and firmness. Above 
all, his hope was strong. He 
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“could not allow himself to 
doubt” that he would gain his 
point in Parliament, and when 
Parliament was secure, he did 
not apprehend much clamour 
or discontent without doors. 
At first, however, he put reform 
aside, and devoted himself to 
the making of a reciprocal 
treaty between England and 
Ireland. A wiser scheme of 
preference was never formed. 
If commercial advantages and 
@ common defence are bonds 
which unite peoples, then Pitt 
should have brought peace and 
prosperity where before there 
was nothing but enmity and 
suspicion. The principle of 
Pitt’s plan may best be stated 
in his own words: it was “that 
a treaty should be concluded 
with Ireland, by which that 
country should be put on a 
fair, equal, and impartial foot- 
ing with Great Britain in point 
of commerce with respect to 
foreign countries and to our 
colonies ; and as to the mutual 
intercourse between each other, 
that this equality should ex- 
tend to manufactures, to im- 
portation, and to exportation ; 
and that Ireland, in return for 
this concession, should contrib- 
ute a share towards the pro- 
tection and security of the 
general commerce of the Em- 
pire.” He introduced his eleven 
resolutions in a speech which, 
for clarity and conviction, he 
did not often surpass. He 
pointed in a brief retrospect to 
the injustice of which, in the 
past, Ireland had been the 
victim. She had been de- 
barred from the use and en- 
joyment of her own resources ; 
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she had been made subser- 
vient to the opulence and 
interest of England; she had 
been forbidden to share in the 
bounties of nature or to pro- 
fit by the energy of her citizens. 
“That which had been the 
system,” said he, in a memor- 
able passage, ‘‘counteracted the 
kindness of Providence and 
suspended the industry and 
enterprise of man.” But at 
last the Government had dis- 
covered the best means of unit- 
ing the two countries, and he 
confidently urged the House to 
accept his measures. Instantly 
the objections which he had an- 
ticipated were advanced upon 
the other side. The manufac- 
turers of Lancashire saw their 
privileges threatened, and did 
not hesitate to exaggerate the 
dangers of the concession. The 
low rate of wages, said they, 
would enable the Irish to 
undersell their rivals. Ireland 
would become the mart of the 
Empire, to the ruin of English 
trade and English enterprise. 
Thus the merchants, and they 
were eloquently seconded by 
all the leaders of the Coalition. 
Fox, with a recklessness of 
courage, argued on both sides, 
and saw in Pitt’s proposals not 
only the slavery of Ireland, but 
the destruction of the Naviga- 
tion Act, which Pitt called 
“the palladium of our com- 
merce.” The discussion was 
long and acrimonious, but Pitt’s 
skilful management prevailed 
over all opposition, and the 
propositions were accepted by 
the English Parliament. Never 
did Pitt speak with greater 
passion than when for the 





second time he pleaded the 
twofold advantage of his 
scheme. “He entreated the 
House to consider how moment- 
ous was the object before it; 
that it tended to conciliate a dif- 
ference between this and our 
sister kingdom, which, though 
now confined to secret repin- 
ings, to disgusts, to jealousies, 
and a war of interests and of 
passions, might perhaps, in 
time, proceed a length which 
he shuddered to think of; that 
it tended to enrich one part of 
the empire without impoverish- 
ing the other, while it gave 
strength to both; that like 
mercy, the favourite attribute 
of Heaven, 


‘It was twice bless’d, 
It blesseth him that gives, and him 
that takes.’ ” 


The wisdom and ingenuity 
of the measure were obvious 
save to the eye of faction, and 
Ireland might have been ex- 
pected to accept what was 
designed particularly for her 
benefit. Not even the contri- 
bution which she was asked to 
pay for the national defence 
could have proved a hardship, 
for as it was to come from 
the surplus of the hereditary 
revenue its amount would de- 
pend upon her added pros- 
perity. But it was Ireland, 
always irreconcilable, which 
rejected the proposal. Fox 
had concluded his last speech 
on the question with a phrase 
cunningly devised to excite 
opposition. “I will not barter 
English commerce for Irish 
slavery,’ said he; “that is 
not the price I would pay, 
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nor is this the thing I would 
purchase.” Caught up by the 
Irish, it became a watchword 
of revolt, and proved more 
efficacious in Dublin than 
hours of argument. Nor was 
this all. To conciliate his 
English supporters, Pitt had 
modified his plan, and no sooner 
was the bill sent to Ireland 
than a note of warning was 
heard. The independence of 
the Irish Parliament was said 
to be threatened. Grattan, 
Daly, and the Speaker were 
not pleased, while the Pon- 
sonbys were up in arms. The 
Duke of Rutland was as em- 
phatic as Mornington. “On 
one point, which I find to be 
contained in the body of the 
resolutions,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ I mean 
that which relates to the per- 
petuity of the laws for the 
collection of the revenue, I will 
not attempt to deceive you, 
but at once pronounce it im- 
possible to be carried.” Pitt 
had gone too far to retract his 
. mischievous fourth proposition. 
At this last hour he could 
not trust the English majority 
to accept a change. Though 
large, it was composed of men 
who acted for themselves, and 
he hardly knew from day to day 
what impression they might 
receive. ‘‘ Moreover,” said he, 
“we have an _ indefatigable 
enemy, sharpened by disap- 
pointment, watching and im- 
proving every opportunity.” 
As the weeks passed the in- 
dignation of the Irish rose 
higher and higher. “The 
speech of Mr Grattan,” said 
the Duke of Rutland on 
August 13, 1785, “was, I 
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understand, a display of the 
most beautiful eloquence per- 
haps ever heard, but it was 
seditious and inflammatory to 
a degree hardly credible.” And 
both Grattan and Flood made 
it quite clear that they aimed 
at nothing else than at war 
with England. It is not 
strange, therefore, to find Lord 
Mornington declaring that the 
hasty abandonment of the Bill 
was imperative, and abandoned 
it was with sorrow and re- 
luctance. But it was the 
Marquis of Buckingham who 
keened the loudest over the 
death of the measure. Truly 
he was the Cassandra of the 
story. ‘Lost indeed!” he ex- 
claimed, “and how lost? By 
the folly or treachery of Mr 
Orde.” And straightway he 
attributes the blame of failure 
to the criminal incapacity of 
the Duke of Rutland and his 
subordinate, who, he is sure, 
can never again be trusted by 
Mr Pitt. The Marquis’s dis- 
appointment, however, was per- 
haps not unalloyed with the 
satisfaction which comes from 
the misfortune of a rival. To 
Pitt not even egoism could 
suggest a solace. He had 
undertaken his task in a spirit 
of single-minded patriotism. 
“Let this business with Ireland 
terminate well,” he had written 
to the Lord-Lieutenant, ‘let 
peace continue for five years, 
and we shall again look any 
Power in Europe in the face.” 
If the business with Ireland 
had terminated very ill, if once 
again Pitt was forced to pur- 
sue the petty expedients of a 
day, that was the fault of Fox 
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and his friends, who had not 
scrupled to sacrifice the happi- 
ness of a country to their 
political ambition. 

But Pitt was not dismayed 
by failure, and a year later 
he devised another, and this a 
successful, treaty of commerce. 
What he could not achieve 
with Ireland he achieved with 
France, and nothing that he 
did in the term of his peace- 
ful administration was attended 
with happier results. It was 
no reckless experiment in one- 
sided free trade. It did not 
pretend to fight protective 
duties with free imports. It 
proposed to serve both countries 
by benefiting the consumers 
on either side the Channel. 
We agreed to take from France 
on small duties the luxuries of 
her soil, which, as Pitt said, 
“the refinement of ourselves 
had converted into necessaries” ; 
while France, on her side, was 
to take from us, on equal terms, 
the products of our manufac- 
tories. But the wisdom of the 
measure did not disarm opposi- 
tion. Fox, underrating the 
strength of Pitt’s position, 
believed the defeat of the 
Minister possible, and attacked 
the proposed treaty with an 
unavailing bitterness. In in- 
troducing his measure to the 
Commons, Pitt had anticipated 
the objection which it would 
meet from the enemies of 
France. He had denounced 
as monstrous and impossible 
the doctrine that France was, 
and must be, the unalterable 
enemy of Great Britain. Upon 


this point Fox took him up 
even before he had heard the 
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details of the plan. He de- 
clared that France was “the 


natural political enemy of 
Great Britain.” “What made 
her so?” he asked. “Not the 


memory of Cressy and Agin- 
court: the victories of these 
fields had nothing to do with 
the circumstances. It was the 
overweening pride and bound- 
less ambition of France,—her 
invariable and ardent desire 
to hold the sway of Europe.” 
That may have been true, but 
it was a splendid irony which 
put the words in the mouth of 
Fox, who a few years later 
loved France far more than his 
native land, and who saw a 
perfect heroism in Napoleon’s 
“invincible and ardent” love 
of conquest. However, not 
even Fox nor Burke nor Grey 
availed to obstruct the purpose 
of Pitt. The treaty, approved 
by a large majority of both 
Houses, answered the expecta- 
tions of either side, and might 
long have continued to profit 
both kingdoms had it not 
been interrupted by the French 
Revolution. 

Meanwhile Pitt’s position 
was still insecure. His ma- 
jority, though large, was in- 
dependent, and had it not been 
for the support of the Court 
party he would long since have 
been ousted from office, Fox 
and his friends, encouraged by 
the rejection of the Irish pro- 
positions, regarded themselves 
as the favourites of the manu- 
facturers, and half - believed 
that the office for which they 
had sacrificed so much was 
already in their grasp. And 
Pitt, isolated as ever, still fought 
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his battle alone. Few as his 
active supporters were, in Wil- 
berforce’s words, ‘‘he made no 
friends.” Yet all acknow- 
ledged the consummate mastery 
of his defence. Gibbon, who 
at the outset had no high 
opinion of “Billy,” soon 
changed his tone. “A youth 
of twenty-five,” said he, when 
Pitt had been a year in office, 
“who raises himself to the 
government of an empire by 
the power of genius and the 
reputation of virtue, is a cir- 
cumstance unparalleled in his- 
tory, and, in a general view, is 
not less glorious to the country 
than to himself.” Equally em- 
phatic was the testimony of 
Rigby, a veteran with un- 
rivalled knowledge of the 
House. “You know that I 
am not partial to Pitt,” he 
told General Grant, “and yet I 
must own that he is infinitely 
superior to anything I ever 
saw in that House. . . . He, 
without support or assistance, 
answers them all with ease to 
himself, and they are just chaff 
before the wind to him.” But 
the position of a solitary leader 
must always be precarious, and 
Pitt was still open to assault, 
when a singular indiscretion 
put an end for many a long 
day to the hopes of office 
entertained by Fox and his 
colleagues. 

At the beginning of Novem- 
ber 1788 the King suddenly 
showed signs of insanity. He 
talked incessantiy, on one occa- 
sion for sixteen hours without 
a break, until he became hoarse 
and unintelligible. As he told 
Lady Effingham, he grew an 
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old man in an hour ; and at last, 
by the imperious advice of the 
doctors, he was isolated from 
his Court. <A brief note from 
Pitt to Grenville announced 
the melancholy news. “The 
account of last night,” wrote 
Pitt, “is, that the King’s state 
during that day had been per- 
fectly maniacal. What I learnt 
from General Gr yesterday 
morning was so much worse 
than on the day before, that 
I have begun to fear that 
the physicians have been more 
in the right than we thought.” 
As readers of Miss Burney’s 
‘Diary’ will remember, the 
King’s health varied from day 
to day; but it was soon clear 
that he was no longer capable 
of government, and the need of 
a Regency was generally dis- 
cussed. Instantly it was taken 
for granted that Fox, who 
hastily returned from abroad, 
would hold office under the 
Prince of Wales, and the Whigs 
believed that the hour of their 
triumph was at hand. The 
Marquis of Buckingham, then 
Lord - Lieutenant of Ireland, 
was convinced that the Govern- 
ment would be dismissed im- 
mediately. But his mind was 
made up. He would support 
Grenville in the object nearest 
his heart—“I mean the sup- 
port of him out of office, who, 
I verily believe, is (in office) 
the honestest Minister we ever 
saw. His one fear was that 
a coalition would be proposed, 
in which Pitt would take part ; 
yet he hoped that “Pitt's 
wisdom and pride would steer 
clear of such a disgrace.” On 
all sides intrigue was busy, and 
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a mob of courtiers was ready 
to desert the King for the 
Prince at the first chance. 
Fox, Sheridan, and Burke 
formed themselves into a com- 
mittee which should watch 
over the Prince’s interests ; and 
Lord Loughborough already 
saw attained his eager ambi- 
tion of the woolsack. Alas for 
his hopes! Thurlow, that artist 
in treachery, suddenly went 
over to the enemy’s camp, and 
was received with all the honour 
due to a successful renegade. 
Everything, in fact, seemed 
settled, save the mere appor- 
tionment of offices, when Pitt 
once more gave proof of the 
practical statesmanship which 
distinguished him, and rudely 
aroused his opponents from 
their dreams of power. He 
suggested, in brief, that the 
Regency of the Prince of 
Wales should be restricted. 
Though the Prince would ex- 
ercise the royal power, under 
the style and title of Regent 
of the Kingdom, his power 
should “not extend to the 
granting of any dignity of the 
peerage of the realm to any 
person whatever, except his 
Majesty’s royal issue, who shall 
have attained the full age of 
twenty-one years.” It was 
further enacted “that the said 
powers should not extend to 
the granting of any office 
whatever in reversion, or to 
the granting of any office, 
salary, or pension, for any 
other term than during his 
Majesty’s pleasure except such 
offices as are by law required 
to be granted for life, or during 
good behaviour.” The restric- 
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tions aroused a storm of anger. 
Fox, as though his accession 
were assured, declared that he 
expected to have the power, 
patronage, and emoluments of 
office. Burke taunted Pitt 
with setting himself up as a 
rival to the Regent, and spoke 
contemptuously of the prince 
on the other side of the House. 
Still more rashly Fox and his 
party, always ready to combat 
the divine right of kings, in- 
sisted that the Prince of Wales 
was Regent, with full powers 
and privileges, by virtue of the 
Constitution. A less honest 
man than Pitt might have 
followed Thurlow’s example 
and made terms with the 
Prince. For, restricted though 
he was, the Regent would yet 
have power to dismiss his 
Ministers; and Pitt after pass- 
ing his Bill could cherish little 
hope of consideration. But, 
heedless of consequences, he 
pursued the course he believed 
right, and the Prince could 
not but answer the Minister’s 
letter, setting forth the con- 
ditions of Regency, with a 
dignified acceptance, drafted it 
is said by Burke. And then 
by an ironical piece of good 
fortune the King recovered, 
and for the Regency Bill were 
substituted addresses of con- 
gratulation. In vain had the 
floods of rhetoric been poured 
forth by Burke and Fox; in 
vain had the wild hopes of the 
Prince’s friends been enter- 
tained; in vain had Thurlow 
proved himself once more a 
traitor. The King’s recovery 
put an end to intrigue and 
aspiration, and placed Pitt 
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upon “a height of power and 
glory.” Nor did the tragedy 
end without a touch of humour. 
In spite of the Marquis of 
Buckingham’s_ exertions in 
Dublin, in spite of the fact that 
“the famous Irish Act of 
Henry VII. pledged Ireland to 
acknowledge as her sovereign 
the Prince who shall be king 
de facto in England,” the Irish 
Parliament proved its inde- 
pendence by accepting an un- 
limited Regency; and, when 
Buckingham declined to trans- 
mit an address to the Prince of 
Wales inviting him to assume 
the government of Ireland with 
full kingly powers, the address 
was carried to London by 
delegates of the two Houses. 
The delegates did not arrive 
in London until after the 
King’s recovery, and it is not 
surprising that they were 
received with ridicule. But 
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Pitt’s position was at last un- 
assailable. During five years 
of practical administration he 
had proved himself a _ wise 
ruler not merely of Parlia- 
ment but of the country. He 
had restored the State, im- 
poverished by years of profit- 
less campaigns, to financial 
prosperity. If he had failed to 
confer a signal benefit upon 
Ireland, the fault was not his, 
He had made a treaty of com- 
merce with France, and in 
New South Wales he had 
founded the first of our great 
Australian colonies. ‘ This was 
the moment,” says Macaulay, 
‘at which his fame and fortune 
may be said to have reached 
the zenith.” Here Macaulay’s 
prejudice misled him. It was 
Pitt’s destiny in a few brief 
years to show himself yet 
greater in war than he had 
been proved in peace. 
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LOVE OF LIFE. 


BY JACK LONDON. 


‘This out of all will remain, 
They have lived and have tossed, 
So much of the game will be gain, 
Though the gold of the dice has been lost.” 


THEY limped painfully down 
the bank, and once the fore- 
most of the two imen staggered 
among the rough-strewn rocks. 
They were tired and weak, and 
their faces had the drawn ex- 
pression of patience which 
comes of hardship long en- 
dured. They were heavily 
burdened with blanket packs 
which were strapped to their 
shoulders. Head-straps pass- 
ing across the forehead helped 
to support these packs. Each 
man carried a rifle. They 
walked in a stooping posture, 
the shoulders well forward, the 
head still farther forward, the 
eyes bent upon the ground. 

“T wish we had just about 
two of them cartridges that’s 
layin’ in that cache of ourn,” 
said the second man. 

His voice was utterly and 
drearily expressionless. He 
spoke without enthusiasm. 
But the first man, limping 
into the milky stream that 
foamed over the rocks, vouch- 
safed no reply. 

The other man followed at 
his heels. They did not re- 
move their footgear though the 
water was icy cold,—so cold 
that their ankles ached and 
their feet went numb. In 
places the water dashed against 
their knees, and both men stag- 
gered for footing. 


The man who followed slipped 
on a smooth boulder, nearly 
fell, but recovered himself with 
a violent effort, at the same 
time uttering a sharp exclama- 
tion of pain. He seemed faint 
and dizzy, and put out his free 
hand, while he reeled as though 
seeking support against the air. 
When he had steadied himself 
he stepped forward, but reeled 
again and nearly fell. Then 
he stood still and looked at 
the other man, who had never 
turned his head. 

The man stood still for fully 
a minute, as though debating 
with himself. Then he called 
out— 

“T say, Bill, I’ve sprained 
my ankle.” 

Bill staggered on through 
the milky water. He did not 
look round. The man watched 
him go, and though his face 
was expressionless as ever, his 
eyes were like the eyes of a 
wounded deer waiting the final 
slaughter. 

The other man limped up the 
farther bank and continued 
straight on without looking 
back. The man in the stream 
watched him. His lips trembled 
a little, so that the rough thatch 
of brown hair which covered 
them was visibly agitated. 
His tongue even strayed out 
to moisten them. 
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Bill!” he cried out. 

It was the pleading cry of 
a strong man in distress, but 
Bill’s head did not turn. The 
man watched him go, limping 
grotesquely and lurching for- 
ward with stammering gait 
up the slope toward the soft 
sky-line of the low-lying hill. 
He watched him go till he 
passed over the crest and dis- 
appeared. Then he turned his 
gaze and slowly took in the 
circle of the world that re- 
mained to him, now that Bill 
was gone. 

Near the horizon the sun was 
smouldering dimly, almost ob- 
scured by formless mists and 
vapours which gave an im- 
pression of mass and density 
without outline or tangibility. 
The man pulled out his watch, 
the while resting his weight 
on one leg. It was four 
o'clock, and as the season was 
near the last of July or first 
of August,—he did not know 
the precise date within a week 
or two,—he knew that the sun 
roughly marked the north-west. 
He looked to the south and 
knew that somewhere beyond 
those bleak hills lay the Great 
Bear Lake; also, he knew that 
in that direction the Arctic 
Circle cut its forbidding way 
across the Canadian Barrens. 
This stream in which he stood 
was a feeder to the Copper- 
mine River, which, in turn, 
flowed north and emptied into 
Coronation Gulf and the Arctic 
Ocean. He had never been 





there, but he had seen it once 
on a@ Hudson Bay Company 
chart. 

Again his gaze completed 
the circle of the world about 
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him. It was not a heartening 
spectacle. Everywhere was 
soft sky-line. The hills were 
all low-lying. There were no 
trees, no shrubs, no grasses,— 
naught but a tremendous and 
terrible desolation that sent 
fear swiftly dawning into his 
eyes. 

“Bill!” he whispered, once, 
and twice—“ Bill!” 

He cowered in the midst of 
the milky water as though 
the vastness were pressing in 
upon him with overwhelming 
force, brutally crushing him 
with its complacent awfulness, 
He began to shake, as with an 
ague-fit, till the gun fell from 
his hand with a splash. This 
served to rouse him. He 
fought with his fear and pulled 
himself together, groping in 
the water and recovering the 
He hitched his 
pack farther over on his left 
shoulder, so as to take a por- 
tion of its weight from off the 
injured ankle. Then he pro- 
ceeded, slowly and carefully, 
wincing with pain, to the 
bank. 

He did not stop. With a 
desperation that was madness, 
unmindful of the pain, he 
hurried up the slope to the 
crest of the hill over which 
his comrade had disappeared— 
more grotesque and comical by 
far than that limping, jerking 
comrade. But at the crest he 
saw a shallow valley, empty 
of life. He fought with his 
fear again, overcame it, hitched 
the pack still farther over on 
his left shoulder, and lurched 
on down the slope. 

The bottom of the valley was 
soggy with water, which the 
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thick moss held, sponge-like, 
close to the surface. This 
water squirted out from under 
his feet at every step, and 
each time he lifted a foot the 
action culminated in a sucking 
sound as the wet moss reluct- 
antly released its grip. He 
picked his way from muskeg 
to muskeg, and followed the 
other man’s footsteps along 
and across the rocky ledges 
which thrust like islets through 
the sea of moss. 

Though alone, he was not 
lost. Farther on he knew he 
would come to where dead 
spruce and fir, very small and 
shrivelled, bordered the shore 
of a little lake, the tit-chin- 
nichilie in the tongue of the 
country, the “land of little 
sticks.” And into that lake 
flowed a small stream, the 
water of which was not milky. 
There was rush-grass on that 
stream,—this he remembered 
well,—but no timber, and he 
would follow it till its first 
trickle ceased at a divide. He 
would cross this divide to the 
first trickle of another stream 
flowing to the west, which he 
would follow until it emptied 
into the river Dease; and here 
he would find a cache, under 
an upturned canoe and piled 
over with many rocks. And 
in this cache would be am- 
munition for his empty gun, 
fish-hooks and lines, a small 
net—all the utilities for the 
killing and snaring of food. 
Also, he would find flour,—not 
much,—a piece of bacon, and 
some beans. 

Bill would be waiting for 
him there, and they would 
paddle away south, down the 
VOL. CLXXVIII.—NO. MLXXXII. 
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Dease to the Great Bear Lake. 
And south across the lake they 
would go, ever south, till they 
gained the Mackenzie. And 
south, still south, they would 
go,—while the winter raced 
vainly after them, and the 
ice formed in the eddies, and 
the days grew chill and crisp,— 
south to some warm Hudson Bay 
Company post, where timber 
grew tall and generous and 
there was grub without end. 
These were the thoughts of 
the man as he strove onward. 
But hard as he strove with his 
body, he strove equally hard 
with his mind, trying to think 
that Bill had not deserted him, 
that Bill would surely wait for 
him at the cache. He was 
compelled to think this thought, 
or else there would not be any 
use to strive, and he would 
have lain down and died. And 
as the dim ball of the sun sank 
slowly into the north-north- 
west, he covered every inch, 
and many times, of his and 
Bill’s flight south before the 
down-coming winter. And he 
conned the grub of the cache 
and the grub of the Hudson 
Bay Company post over and 
over again, this man, for he 
was very hungry. He had 
not eaten for two days; fora 
far longer time he had not had 
all he wanted to eat. Often 
he stooped and picked pale 
muskeg-berries, put them into 
his mouth, and chewed and 
swallowed them. A muskeg- 
berry is a bit of seed enclosed 
in a bit of water. In the 
mouth the water melts away 
and the seed chews sharp and 
bitter. The man knew there 
was no nourishment in the 
3G 
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berries, but he chewed them 
patiently, with a hope greater 
than knowledge and defying 
experience. 

At nine o’clock he stubbed 
his toe on a rocky ledge, and 
from sheer weariness and weak- 
ness staggered and fell. He 
lay for some time, without 
movement, on his side. Then 
he slipped out of the pack- 
straps and clumsily dragged 
himself into a sitting posture. 
It was not yet dark, and in 
the lingering twilight he groped 
about among the rocks for 
shreds of dry moss. When he 
had gathered a heap he built 
a fire,—a smouldering, smudgy 
fire,—and put a tin pot of 
water on to boil. 

He unwrapped his pack, and 
the first thing he did was to 
count his matches. There 
were sixty-seven. He counted 
them three times to make sure. 
He divided them into several 
portions, wrapping them in oil- 
paper, disposing of one bunch 
in his empty tobacco - pouch, 
of another bunch in the inside 
band of his battered hat, of a 
third bunch under his shirt on 
the chest. This accomplished, 
@ panic came upon him, and 
he unwrapped them all and 
counted them again. There 
were still sixty-seven. 

He dried his wet foot-gear 





by the fire. The moccasins 
were in sodden shreds. The 
blanket socks were worn 


through in places, and his feet 
were raw and bleeding. His 
ankle was throbbing, and he 
gave it an examination. It 
had swollen to the size of his 
knee. He tore a long strip 


from one of his two blankets 
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and bound the ankle tightly. 
He tore other strips and bound 
them about his feet to serve 
for both moccasins and socks, 
Then he drank the pot of 
water, steaming hot, wound 
his watch, and crawled between 
his blankets. 

He slept like a dead man. 
The brief darkness around mid- 
night came and went. The 
sun arose in the north-north- 
east—at least, the day dawned 
in that quarter, for the sun 
was hidden by grey clouds. 

At six o'clock he awoke, 
quietly, lying on his back. He 
gazed straight up into the 
grey sky and knew that he 
was hungry. As he rolled 
over on his elbow he was 
startled by a loud snort, and 
saw a bull caribou regarding 
him with alert curiosity. The 
animal was not more than 
fifty feet away, and instantly 
into the man’s mind leaped 
the vision and the savour of 
a caribou steak sizzling and 
frying over a fire. Mechanic- 
ally he reached for the empty 
gun, drew a bead, and pulled 
the trigger. The bull snorted 
and leaped away, his hoofs 
rattling and clattering as he 
fled across the ledges. 

The man cursed and flung 
the empty gunfrom him. He 
groaned aloud as he started 
to drag himself to his feet. It 
was a slow and arduous task. 
His joints were like rusty 
hinges. They worked harshly 
in their sockets, with much 
friction, and each bending or 
unbending was accomplished 
only through a sheer exertion 
of will. When he finally gained 
his feet, another minute or so 
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was consumed in straightening 
up so that he could stand erect 
as a man should stand. 

He crawled up a small knoll 
and surveyed the prospect. 
There were no trees, no bushes, 
nothing but a grey sea of moss 
scarcely diversified by grey 
rocks, grey-coloured lakelets, 
and grey streamlets. The sky 
was grey. There was no sun 
or hint of sun. He had no 
idea of north, and he had for- 
gotten the way he had come 
to this spot the night before. 
But he was not lost. He 
knew that. Soon he would 
come to the land of the little 
sticks. He felt that it lay off 
to the left, somewhere, not far, 
possibly just over the next low 
hill. 

He went back to put his 
pack into shape for travelling. 
He assured himself of the ex- 
istence of his three separate 
parcels of matches, though he 
did not stop to count them. 
But he did linger, debating 
over a squat moose-hide sack. 
It was not large. He could 
hide it under his two hands. 
He knew that it weighed fifteen 
pounds,—as much as all the rest 
of the pack,—and it worried 
him. He finally set it to one 
side and proceeded to roll the 
pack. He paused to gaze at 
the squat moose-hide sack. He 
picked it up hastily, with a 
defiant glance about him, as 
though the desolation were 
trying to rob him of it; and 
when he arose to his feet to 
stagger on into the day it was 
included in the pack on his 
back. 

He bore away to the left, 
stopping now and again to 
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eat muskeg-berries. His ankle 
had stiffened, his limp was 
more pronounced ; but the pain 
of it was as nothing compared 
with the pain of his stomach. 
The hunger pangs were sharp. 
They gnawed and gnawed until 
he could not keep his mind 
steady on the course he must 
pursue to gain the land of 
little sticks. The muskeg- 
berries did not allay this gnaw- 
ing, while they made his tongue 
and the roof of his mouth sore 
with their irritating bite. 

He came upon a valley where 
rock ptarmigan rose on whirr- 
ing wings from the ledges and 
muskegs. ‘“ Ker—ker—ker” 
was the cry they made. He 
threw stones at them, but could 
not hit them. He placed his 
pack on the ground and stalked 
them as a cat stalks a sparrow. 
The sharp rocks cut through the 
legs of his pants till his knees 
left a trail of blood. But the 
hurt was lost in the hurt of 
his hunger. He squirmed over 
the wet moss, saturating his 
clothes and chilling his body, 
but he was not aware of it, so 
great was his fever for food. 
And always the ptarmigan rose 
whirring before him, till their 
“ker—ker—ker” became a 
mock to him, and he cursed 
them and cried aloud at them 
with their own cry. 

Once he crawled upon one 
that must have been asleep. 
He did not see it till it shot up 
in his face from its rocky nook. 
He made a clutch as startled 
as was the rise of the ptar- 
migan, and there remained in 
his hand three tail - feathers. 
As he watched its flight he 
hated it as though it had done 
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him some terrible wrong. Then 
he returned and shouldered his 
pack. 

As the day wore along he 
came into valleys or swales 
where game was more plenti- 
ful. A band of caribou passed 
by, twenty and odd animals, 
tantalisingly within rifle range. 
He felt a wild desire to run 
after them, a certitude that he 
could run them down. A black 
fox came toward him carrying 
a ptarmigan in his mouth. The 
man shouted. It was a fearful 
cry, but the fox, leaping away 
in fright, did not drop the 
ptarmigan. 

Late in the afternoon he fol- 
lowed a stream, milky with 
lime, which ran through sparse 
patches of rush-grass. Grasp- 
ing these rushes firmly near 
the root, he pulled up what 
resembled a young onion-sprout 
no larger than a shingle-nail. 
It was tender, and his teeth 
sank into it with a crunch that 
promised deliciously of food. 
But its fibres were tough. It 
was composed of stringy fila- 
ments, saturated with water 
like the berries, and devoid of 
nourishment. But he threw 
off his pack and went into the 
rush-grass on hands and knees, 
crunching and munching like 
some bovine creature. 

He was very weary, and 
often wished to rest—to lie 
down and sleep; but he was 
continually driven on, not so 
much by his desire to gain the 
land of little sticks as by his 
hunger. He searched small 
ponds for frogs, and dug up the 
earth with his nails for worms, 
though he knew that neither 
frogs nor worms existed so far 
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north. He looked into every 
pool of water vainly, until, as 
the long twilight came on, he 
discovered a solitary fish, the 
size of a minnow, in such a 
pool. He plunged his arm in 
up to the shoulder, but it eluded 
him. He reached forit with both 
hands, and stirred up the milky 
mud at the bottom. In his ex- 
citement he fell in, wetting 
himself to the waist. Then 
the water was too muddy to 
admit of his seeing the fish, 
and he was compelled to wait 
until the sediment had settled. 

The pursuit was renewed till 
the water was again muddied. 
But he could not wait. He 
unstrapped the tin bucket and 
began to bale the pool. He 
baled wildly at first, splashing 
himself and flinging the water 
so short a distance that it ran 
back into the pool. He worked 
more carefully, striving to be 
cool, though his heart was 
pounding against his chest and 
his hands were trembling. At 
the end of half an hour the 
pool was nearly dry, not a 
cupful of water remained, and 
there was no fish. He found a 
hidden crevice among the stones 
through which it had escaped 
to the adjoining and larger pool 
—a pool which he could not 
empty in a night and a day. 
Had he known of the crevice 
he could have closed it with a 
rock at the beginning, and the 
fish would have been his. 

Thus he thought, and crum- 
pled up and sank down upon 
the wet earth. At first he 
cried softly, to himself, then 
he cried loudly, to the piti- 
less desolation that ringed 
him around; and for a long 
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time after he was shaken by 
great dry sobs. 

He built a fire and warmed 
himself by drinking quarts of 
hot water, and made camp on 
a rocky ledge in the same 
fashion he had the night be- 
fore. The last thing he did 
was to see that his matches 
were dry and to wind his 
watch. The blankets were wet 
and clammy. His ankle pulsed 
with pain. But he knew only 
that he was hungry, and 
through his restless sleep he 
dreamed of feasts and banquets 
and of food served and spread 
in all imaginable ways. 

He awoke, chilled and sick. 
There was no sun. The grey 
of earth and sky had become 
deeper, more profound. A raw 
wind was blowing, and the 
first flurries of snow were 
whitening the hill-tops. The 
air about him thickened and 
grew white while he made a 
fire and boiled more water. It 
was wet snow, half rain, and 
the flakes were large. At first 
they melted as soon as they 
came in contact with the earth, 
but more ever fell, covering the 
ground, putting out the fire, 
spoiling his supply of moss-fuel. 

This was the signal for him 
to strap on his pack and 
stumble onward, he knew not 
where. He was not concerned 
with the land of little sticks, 
nor with Bill and the cache 
under the upturned canoe by 
the river Dease. He was mas- 


tered by the verb “to eat.” 
He was hunger-mad. He took 
no heed of the course he pur- 
sued, so long as that course 
led him through the swale 
bottoms. 


He felt his way 
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through the wet snow to the 
watery muskeg-berries, and 
went by feel as he pulled up 
the rush-grass by the roots. 
But it was tasteless stuff and 
did not satisfy. He found a 
weed that tasted sour, and he 
ate all he could find of it, 
which was not much, for it 
was a creeping growth, easily 
hidden under the several inches 
of snow. 

He had no fire that night, 
nor hot water, and crawled 
under his blanket to sleep the 
broken hunger-sleep. The snow 
turned into a cold rain. He 
awakened many times to feel 
it falling on his upturned face. 
Day came—a grey day and no 
sun. It had ceased raining. 
The keenness of his hunger had 
departed. Sensibility, so far 
as concerned the yearning for 
food, had been’ exhausted. 
There was a dull, heavy ache 
in his stomach, but it did not 
bother him so much. He was 
more rational, and once more 
he was chiefly interested in the 
land of little sticks and the 
cache by the river Dease. 

He ripped the remnant of 
one of his blankets into strips 
and bound his bleeding feet. 
Also, he re-cinched the injured 
ankle and prepared himself for 
a day of travel. When he 
came to his pack he paused 
long over the squat moose-hide 
sack, but in the end it went 
with him. 

The snow had melted under 
the rain, and only the hill-tops 
showed white. The sun came 
out, and he succeeded in locat- 
ing the points of the compass, 
though he knew now that he 
was lost. Perhaps, in his prev- 
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ious days’ wanderings, he had 
edged away too far to the left. 
He now bore off to the right to 
counteract the possible devia- 
tion from his true course. 

Though the hunger pangs 
were no longer so exquisite, he 
realised that he was weak. He 
was compelled to pause for 
frequent rests when he at- 
tacked the muskeg-berries and 
rush-grass patches. His tongue 
felt dry and large, as though 
covered with a fine hairy 
growth, and it tasted bitter 
in his mouth. His heart gave 
him a great deal of trouble. 
When he had travelled a few 
minutes it would begin a re- 
morseless thump, thump, thump, 
and then leap up and away in 
a painful flutter of beats that 
choked him and made him go 
faint and dizzy. 

In the middle of the day he 
found two minnows in a large 
pool. It was impossible to bale 
it, but he was calmer now and 
managed to catch them in his 
tin bucket. They were no 
longer than his little finger, 
but he was not particularly 
hungry. The dull ache in his 
stomach had been growing 
duller and fainter. It seemed 
almost that his stomach was 
dozing. He ate the fish raw, 
masticating with painstaking 
care, for the eating was a pure 
act of reason. While he had 
no desire to eat, he knew that 
he must eat to live. 

In the evening he caught 
three more minnows, eating 
two and saving the third for 
breakfast. The sun had dried 
stray shreds of moss, and he 
was able to warm himself with 
hot water. He had not covered 
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more than ten miles that day, 
and the next day, travelling 
whenever his heart permitted 
him, he covered no more than 
five miles. But his stomach 
did not give him the slightest 
uneasiness. It had gone to 
sleep. He was in a strange 
country, too, and the caribou 
were growing more plentiful, 
also the wolves. Often their 
yelps drifted across the desola- 
tion, and once he saw three of 
them slinking away before his 
path. 

Another night, and in the 
morning, being more rational, 
he untied the leather string 
that fastened the squat moose- 
hide sack. From its open 
mouth poured a yellow stream 
of coarse gold-dust and nuggets. 
He roughly divided the gold in 
halves, caching one half on a 
prominent ledge, wrapped in a 
piece of blanket, and returning 
the other half to the sack. He 
also began to use strips of the 
one remaining blanket for his 
feet. He still clung to his gun, 
for there were cartridges in 
that cache by the river Dease. 

This was a day of fog, and 
this day hunger awoke in him 
again. He was very weak, 
and was afflicted with a giddi- 
ness which at times blinded 
him. It was no uncommon 
thing now to stumble and 
fall; and stumbling once, he 
fell squarely into a ptarmigan 
nest. There were four newly- 
hatched chicks, a day old, little 
specks of pulsating life, no 
more than a mouthful, and he 
ate them, ravenously, thrust- 
ing them alive into his mouth 
and crunching them like egg- 
shells between his teeth. The 
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mother ptarmigan beat about 
him with great outcry. He used 
his gun as a club with which 
to knock her over, but she 
dodged out of reach. He threw 
stones at her, and with one 
chance shot broke a wing. 
Then she fluttered away, run- 
ning, trailing the broken wing, 
with him in pursuit. 

The little chicks had no more 
than whetted his appetite. He 
hopped and bobbed clumsily 
along on his injured ankle, 
throwing stones and screaming 
hoarsely at times; at other 
times hopping and bobbing 
silently along, picking himself 
up grimly and patiently when 
he fell, or rubbing his eyes with 
his hand when the giddiness 
threatened to overpower him. 

The chase led him across 
swampy ground in the bottom 
of the valley, and he came 
upon footprints in the moss. 
They were not his own, —he 
could see that. They must be 
Bill’s. But he could not stop, 
for the mother ptarmigan was 
running on. He would catch 
her first, then he would return 
and investigate. 

He exhausted the mother 
ptarmigan ; but he exhausted 
himself. She lay panting on 
her side. He lay panting on 
his side, a dozen feet away, 
unable to crawl to her. And 
as he recovered, she recovered, 
fluttering out of reach as his 
hungry hand went out to her. 
The chase was resumed. Night 
settled down, and she escaped. 
He stumbled from weakness 
and pitched headforemost on 
his face, cutting his cheek, his 
pack upon his back. He did 
not move for a long while; 
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then he rolled over on his side, 
wound his watch, and lay there 
until morning. 

Another day of fog. Half 
of his last blanket had gone 
into foot-wrappings. He failed 
to pick up Bill’s trail. It did 
not matter. His hunger was 
driving him too compellingly, 

. only. . . only he wondered 
if Bill, too, were lost. By mid- 
day the irk of his pack became 
too oppressive. Again he 
divided the gold, this time 
merely spilling half of it on 
the ground. In the afternoon 
he threw the rest of it away, 
there remaining to him only 
the half-blanket, the tin bucket, 
and the rifle. 

A hallucination began to 
trouble him. He felt confident 
that one cartridge remained to 
him. It was in the chamber of 
the rifle, and he had overlooked 
it. On the other hand, he knew 
all the time that the chamber 
was empty. But the halluci- 
nation persisted. He fought it 
off for hours, then threw his 
rifle open and was confronted 
with emptiness. The disap- 
pointment was as bitter as 
though he had really expected 
to find the cartridge. 

He plodded on for half an 
hour, when the hallucination 
arose again. Again he fought 
it, and still it persisted, till for 
very relief he opened his rifle 
to unconvince himself. At 
times his mind wandered 
farther afield, and he plodded 
on, @ mere automaton, strange 
conceits and whimsicalities 
gnawing at his brain like 
worms. But these excursions 
out of the real were of brief 
duration, for ever the pangs 
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of the hunger-bite called him 
back. He was jerked back 
abruptly, once, from such an 
excursion, by a sight that 
caused him nearly to faint. 
He reeled and swayed, dodder- 
ing like a drunken man to keep 
from falling. Before him stood 
a horse. A horse! He could 
not believe his eyes. A thick 
mist was in them, intershot 
with sparkling points of light. 
He rubbed his eyes savagely to 
clear his vision, and beheld, 
not a horse, but a great brown 
bear. The animal was study- 
ing him with bellicose curiosity. 

The man had brought his 
gun half way to his shoulder 
before he realised. He lowered 
it, and drew his hunting-knife 
from its beaded sheath at his 
hip. Before him was meat and 
life. He ran his thumb along 
the edge of his knife. It was 
sharp; the point was sharp. 
He would fling himself upon 
the bear and kill it. But his 
heart began its warning thump, 
thump, thump. Then followed 
the wild upward leap and 
tattoo of flutters, the pressing 
as of an iron band about his 
forehead, the creeping of the 
dizziness into his brain. 

His desperate courage was 
evicted by a great surge of 
fear. In his weakness, what 
if the animal attacked him! 
He drew himself up to his 
most imposing stature, grip- 
ping the knife and staring 
hard at the bear. The bear 
advanced clumsily a couple of 
steps, reared up, and gave 
vent to a tentative growl. If 
the man ran, he would run 
after him. But the man did 
not run. He was animated 
now with the courage of fear, 
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the courage of the cornered 
rat. He, too, growled — sav- 
agely, terribly, voicing the 
fear that is to life germane, 
and that lies twisted about 
life’s deepest roots. 

The bear edged away to one 
side, growling menacingly, him- 
self appalled by this mysterious 
creature that appeared upright 
and unafraid. But the man 
did not move. He stood like 
a statue till the danger was 
past, when he yielded to a fit 
of trembling and sank down 
into the wet moss. 

He pulled himself together 
and went on, afraid now in a 
new way. It was not the fear 
that he should die passively 
from lack of food, but that 
he should be destroyed vio- 
lently before starvation had 
exhausted the last particle of 
the endeavour in him that 
made toward surviving. There 
were the wolves. Back and 
forth across the desolation 
drifted their howls, weaving 
the very air into a fabric of 
menace that was so tangible 
that he found himself, arms 
in the air, pressing it back 
from him as it might be the 
walls of a wind-blown tent. 

Now and again the wolves, 
in packs of two and three, 
crossed his path. But they 
sheered clear of him. They 
were not in sufficient numbers; 
and, besides, they were hunt- 
ing the caribou, which did not 
battle, while this strange crea- 
ture that walked erect might 
scratch and bite. 

In the late afternoon he came 
upon scattered bones where the 
wolves had made a kill. The 
débris had been a caribou calf 
an hour before, squawking and 
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running and very much alive. 
He contemplated the bones, 
clean-picked and polished, pink 
with the cell-life in them which 
had not yet died. Could it 
possibly be that he might be 
that ere the day was done? 
Such was life, eh? A vain 
and fleeting thing. It was 
only life that pained. There 
was no hurt in death. To 
die was to sleep. It meant 
cessation, rest. Then why was 
he not content to die? 

But he did not moralise long. 
He was squatting in the moss, 
a bone in his mouth, sucking 
at the shreds of life that still 
dyed it faintly pink. ~The 
sweet meaty taste, thin and 
elusive almost as a memory, 
maddened him. He closed his 
jaws on the bones and crunched. 
Sometimes it was the bone 
that broke, sometimes his 
teeth. Then he crushed the 
bones between rocks, pounded 
them to a pulp, and swal- 
lowed them. He pounded his 
fingers, too, in his haste, and 
yet found a moment in which 
to feel surprise at the fact 
that his fingers did not hurt 
much when caught under the 
descending rock. 

Came two frightful days of 
snow and rain. He did not 
know when he made camp, 
when he broke camp. He 
travelled in the night as much 
as in the day. He rested 
wherever he fell, crawled on 
whenever the dying life in 
him flickered up and burned 
less dimly. He, as a man, no 
longer strove. It was the life 
in him, unwilling to die, that 
drove him on. He did not 
suffer. His nerves had become 
blunted, numb, while his mind 


was filled with weird visions 
and delicious dreams. 

But ever he sucked and 
chewed on the crushed bones 
of the caribou calf, the least 
remnants of which he had 
gathered up and carried with 
him. He crossed no more hills 
or divides, but automatically 
followed a large stream which 
flowed through a wide and 
shallow valley. He did not 
see this stream, or this valley. 
He saw nothing save visions, 
Soul and body walked or 
crawled side by side, yet apart, 
so slender was the thread that 
bound them. 

He awoke, in his right mind, 
lying on his back on a rocky 
ledge. The sun was shining 
bright and warm. Afar off 
he heard the squawking of 
caribou calves. He was aware 
of vague memories of rain, and 
wind, and snow, but whether 
he had been beaten by the 
storm for two days or two 
weeks he did not know. 

For some time he lay with- 
out movement, the genial sun- 
shine pouring upon him, and 
saturating his miserable body 
with its warmth. A fine day, 
he thought. Perhaps he could 
manage to locate himself. By 
a painful effort he rolled over 
on his side. Below him flowed 
a wide and sluggish river. Its 
unfamiliarity puzzled him. 
Slowly he followed it with his 
eyes, winding in wide sweeps 
among the bleak, bare hills, 
bleaker and barer, and lower- 
lying than any hills he had 
yet encountered. Slowly, de- 
liberately, without excitement 
or more than the most casual 
interest, he followed the course 
of the strange stream toward 
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the sky-line, and saw it empty- 
ing into a bright and shining 
sea. He was still unexcited. 
Most unusual, he thought, a 
vision or a mirage, — more 
likely a vision, a trick of his 
disordered mind. He was con- 
firmed in this by sight of a 
ship lying at anchor in the 
midst of the shining sea. He 
closed his eyes for a while, then 
opened them. Strange how 
the vision persisted. Yet not 
strange. He knew there were 
no seas or ships in the heart of 
the Barren-lands, just as he had 
known there was no cartridge 
in the empty rifle. 

He heard a snuffle behind 
him, a half-choking gasp or 
cough. Very slowly, because 
of his exceeding weakness and 
stiffness, he rolled over on his 
other side. He could see 
nothing near at hand, but he 
waited patiently. Again came 
the snuffle and cough, and, 
outlined between two jagged 
rocks, not a score of feet away, 
he made out the gray head of 
a wolf. The sharp ears were 
not pricked so sharply as he 
had seen them on other wolves, 
the eyes were bleared and 
bloodshot, the head seemed to 
droop limply and forlornly. 
The animal blinked continually 
in the sunshine. It seemed 
sick. As he looked, it snuffled 
and coughed again. 

This, at least, was real, he 
thought, and turned on the 
other side so that he might see 
the reality of the world which 
had been veiled from him be- 
fore by the vision. But the 
sea still shone in the distance, 
and the ship’s spars were 
plainly discernible. Was it 
reality after all? He closed 
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his eyes for a long while, and 
thought, and then it came to 
him. He had been making 
north by east, away from the 
Dease Divide, and into the 
Coppermine Valley. This wide 
and sluggish river was the 
Coppermine. That shining sea 
was the Arctic Ocean. That 
ship was a whaler, strayed 
east, far east, from the mouth 
of the Mackenzie, and it was 
lying at anchor in Coronation 
Gulf. He remembered the 
Hudson Bay Company chart 
he had seen long ago, and it 
was all clear and reasonable to 
him. 

He sat up and turned his 
attention to immediate affairs, 
He had worn through the 
blanket-wrappings, and his feet 
were like shapeless lumps of 
raw meat. His last blanket 
was gone. Rifle and knife 
were both missing. He had 
lost his hat somewhere, with 
the bunch of matches in the 
band, but the matches against 
his chest were safe and dry 
inside the tobacco-pouch and 
oil-paper. He looked at his 
watch. It marked 11 o'clock, 
arid was still running. LEvi- 
dently he had kept it wound. 

He was calm and collected. 
Though extremely weak, he 
had no sensation of pain. He 
was not hungry. The thought 
of food was not even pleasant to 
him, and whatever he did was 
done by his reason alone. He 
ripped off the legs of his pants 
to the knees, and bound them 
about his feet. Somehow he 
had succeeded in retaining the 
tin bucket. He would have 
some hot water before he be- 
gan what he foresaw was to be 
a terrible journey to the ship. 
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His movements were slow. 
He shook as with a palsy. 
When he started to collect dry 
moss he found he could not 
rise to his feet. He tried 
again and again, then con- 
tented himself with crawling 
about on hands and knees. 
Once he crawled near to the 
sick wolf. The animal dragged 
itself reluctantly out of his 
way, licking its chops with a 
tongue which seemed hardly 
to have the strength to curl. 
The man noticed that the 
tongue was not the custom- 
ary healthful red. It was a 
yellowish brown, and seemed 
coated with a rough and half- 
dry mucus. 

After he had drunk a quart 
of hot water, the man found 
he was able to stand, and even 
to walk as well as a dying 
man might be supposed to 
walk. Every minute or so he 
was compelled to rest. His 
steps were feeble and uncer- 
tain, just as the wolf's that 
trailed him were feeble and 
uncertain; and that night, 
when the shining sea was 
blotted out by blackness, he 
knew he was nearer to it by 
no more than four miles. 

Throughout the night he 
heard the cough of the sick 
wolf, and now and then the 
squawking of the caribou 
calves. There was life all 
around him; but it was strong 
life, very much alive and well, 
and he knew the sick wolf 
clung to the sick man’s trail 
in the hope that the man 
would die first. In the morn- 
ing, on first opening his eyes, 
he beheld it regarding him 
with a wistful and hungry 
stare. It stood crouched, with 
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tail between its legs, like a 
miserable and woe-begone dog. 
It shivered in the chill morn- 
ing wind, and grinned dispir- 
itedly when the man spoke 
to it in a voice which 
achieved no more than a 
coarse whisper. 

The sun rose brightly, and 
all morning the man tottered 
and fell toward the ship on 
the shining sea. The weather 
was perfect. It was the brief 
Indian summer of the high 
latitudes. It might last a 
week, To-morrow or next 
day it might be gone. 

In the afternoon the man 
came upon a trail. It was 
of another man who did not 
walk, but who dragged him- 
self on all-fours. The man 
thought it might be Bill, but 
he thought in a dull unin- 
terested way. He had no 
curiosity. In fact, sensation 
and emotion had left him. 
He was no longer susceptible 
to pain. Stomach and nerves 
had gone to sleep. Yet the 
life that was in him drove 
him on. He was very weary, 
but it refused to die. It was 
because it refused to die that 
he still ate muskeg-berries and 
minnows, drank his hot water, 
and kept a wary eye on the 
sick wolf. 

He followed the trail of the 
other man who dragged him- 
self along, and soon came to 
the end of it—a few fresh- 
picked bones where the moss . 
was marked by the footpads 
of many wolves. He saw a 
squat moose-hide sack, mate 
to his own, which had been 
torn by sharp teeth. He 
picked it up, though its 
weight was almost too much 
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for his feeble fingers. Bill 
had carried it to the last. 
Ha! ha! he would have the 
laugh on Bill. He would him- 
self survive and carry it to 
the ship in the shining sea. 
His mirth was ‘hoarse and 
ghastly, like a raven’s croak, 
and the sick wolf joined him, 
howling lugubriously. The 
man ceased suddenly. How 
could he have the laugh on 
Bill if that were Bill—if those 
bones, so pinky-white and 
clean, were Bill! 

He turned away. Well, 
Bill had deserted him; but 
he would not take the gold, 
nor would he suck Bill’s bones. 
Bill would have, though, had 
it been the other way round, 
he mused as he staggered on. 

He came to a pool of water. 
Stooping over in quest of min- 
nows, he jerked his head back 
as though he had been stung. 
He had caught sight of his 
reflected face. So _ horrible 
was it that sensibility awoke 
long enough to be shocked. 
There were three minnows in 
the pool, which was too large 
to drain, and after several 
ineffectual attempts to catch 
them in the tin bucket he 
forbore. He was afraid, be- 
cause of his great weakness, 
that he might fall in and 
drown. It was for this reason 
that he did not trust himself 
to the river astride one of the 
many drift-logs which lined its 
sand-spits. 

That day he decreased the 
distance between him and the 
ship by three miles, the next 
day by two,—for he was crawl- 
ing now, as Bill had crawled, 
—and the end of the fifth day 
found the ship still seven miles 
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away, and him unable to make 
even a mile a-day. Still the 
Indian summer held on, and 
he continued to crawl and 
faint turn and turn about, 
and ever the sick wolf coughed 
and wheezed at his heels. His 
knees had become raw meat 
like his feet, and though he 
padded them with the shirt 
from his back, it was a red 
track he left behind him on 
the moss and stones. Once, 
glancing back, he saw the wolf 
licking hungrily his bleeding 
trail, and he saw sharply what 
his own end might be... 
unless . . . unless he could 
get the wolf. Then began as 
grim a tragedy of existence as 
was ever played—a sick man 
that crawled, a sick wolf that 
limped, two creatures dragging 
their dying carcasses across the 
desolation and hunting each 
other’s lives. 

Had it been a well wolf it 
would not have mattered so 
much to the man, but the 
thought of going to feed the 
maw of that loathsome and 
all but dead thing was re- 
pugnant to him. He was 
finicky. His mind had begun 
to wander again and to be 
perplexed by hallucinations, 
while his lucid intervals grew 
rarer and shorter. 

He was awakened once, from 
a faint, by a wheeze close in 
his ear. The wolf leaped 
lamely back, losing its footing 
and falling in its weakness. 
It was ludicrous, but he was 
not amused. Nor was he even 
afraid. He was too far gone 
for that. But his mind was 
for the moment clear, and he 
lay and considered. The ship 
was no more than four miles 
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away. He could see it quite 
distinctly when he rubbed the 
mists out of his eyes, and he 
could see the white sail of a 
small boat cutting the water of 
the shining sea. But he could 
never crawl those four miles. 
He knew that, and was very 
calm in the knowledge. He 
knew that he could not crawl 
half a mile. And yet he 
wanted to live. It was un- 
reasonable that he should die 
after all he had undergone. 
Fate asked too much of him. 
And, dying, he declined to die. 
It was stark madness, perhaps, 
but in the very grip of death he 
defied death and refused to die. 

He closed his eyes and com- 
posed himself with infinite pre- 
caution. He steeled himself 
to keep above the suffocating 
languor that lapped like a 
rising tide through all the 
wells of his being. It was very 
like a sea, this deadly languor, 
that rose and rose and drowned 
his consciousness bit by bit. 
Sometimes he was all but sub- 
merged, swimming through 
oblivion with a faltering 
stroke; and again, by some 
strange alchemy of soul, he 
would find another shred of 
will and strike out more 
strongly again. 

Without movement he lay 
on his back, and he could 
hear, slowly drawing nearer 
and nearer, the wheezing in- 
take and output of the sick 
wolf’s breath. It drew closer, 
ever closer, through an infini- 
tude of time, and he did not 
move. It wasat hisear. The 


harsh, dry tongue grated like 
sandpaper against his cheek. 
His hands shot out—or at least 
he willed them to shoot out. 
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The fingers were curved like 
talons, but they closed on 
empty air. Swiftness and 
certitude require strength, and 
the man had not this strength. 

The patience of the wolf was 
terrible. The man’s patience 
was no less terrible. For half 
a day he lay motionless, fight- 
ing off unconsciousness, and 
waiting for the thing that was 
to feed upon him and upon 
which he wished to feed. 
Sometimes the languid sea 
rose over him and he dreamed 
long dreams, but ever through 
it all, waking and dreaming, 
he waited for the wheezing 
breath and the harsh caress of 
the tongue. 

He did not hear the breath, 
and he slipped slowly from 
some dream to the feel of the 
tongue along his hand. He 
waited. The fangs pressed 
softly, the pressure increased, 
the wolf was exertmg its last 
strength in an effort to sink 
teeth in the food for which it 
had waited so long. But the 
man had waited long, and the 
lacerated hand closed on the 
jaw. Slowly, while the wolf 
struggled feebly and the hand 
clutched feebly, the other hand 
crept across to a grip. Five 
minutes later the whole weight 
of the man’s body was on top 
of the wolf. The hands had 
not sufficient strength to choke 
the animal, but the face of the 
man was pressed close to the 
throat of the wolf, and the 
mouth was full of hair. At 
the end of half an hour the 
man was aware of a warm 
trickle in his throat. It wag 
not pleasant. It was like 
molten lead being forced into 
his stomach, but it was forced 
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by his will alone. Later, the 
man rolled over on his back 
and slept. 


There were some members of 
a scientific expedition on the 
whaleship Bedford. From the 
deck they remarked a strange 
object on the shore. It was 
moving down the beach toward 
the water. They were unable 
to classify it, and, being scien- 
tific men, they climbed into the 
whaleboat alongside and went 
ashore to see. And they saw 
something that was alive but 
that could hardly be called a 
man. It was blind, uncon- 
scious. It squirmed along the 
ground like some monstrous 
worm. Most of its efforts were 
ineffectual, but it was persist- 
ent, and it writhed and twisted 
and went ahead perhaps a score 
of feet an hour. 


Three weeks afterward the 
man lay in a bunk on the 
whaleship Bedford, and, with 
tears streaming down his wast- 
ed cheeks, told who he was and 
what he had undergone. He 
also babbled incoherently of 
his mother, of sunny Southern 
California, and a home among 
the orange-groves and flowers. 

The days were not many 
after that when he sat at table 
with the scientific men and 
ship’s officers. He gloated over 
the spectacle of so much food, 
watching it anxiously as it 
went into the mouths of others. 
With the disappearance of each 
mouthful an expression of deep 
regret came into his eyes. He 
was quite sane, yet he hated 
hose men at meal-time because 
they ate so much food. He 
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was haunted by a fear that it 
would not last. He inquired of 
the cook, the cabin boy, the 
captain, concerning the food 
stores. They reassured him 
countless times, but he could 
not believe them, and pried 
cunningly about the lazarette 
to see with his own eyes. 

It was noticed that the man 
was getting fat. He grew 
stouter with each day. The 
scientific men shook their heads 
and theorised. They limited 
the man at his meals, but still 
his girth increased, and his 
body swelled prodigiously under 
his shirt. 

The sailors grinned. They 
knew. And when the scientific 
men set a watch on the man, 
they knew too. They saw him 
slouch for’ard after breakfast, 
and, like a mendicant with out- 
stretched palm, accost a sailor. 
The sailor grinned and passed 
him a fragment of sea biscuit. 
He clutched it avariciously, 
looked at it as a miser looks at 
gold, and thrust it into his 
shirt-bosom. Similar were the 
donations from other grinning 
sailors. 

The scientific men were dis- 
creet. They left him alone. 
But they privily examined his 
bunk. It was lined with hard- 
tack; the mattress was stuffed 
with hardtack ; every nook and 
cranny was filled to overflow- 
ing with hardtack. Yet he 
was sane. He was taking 
precautions against another 
possible famine, that was all. 
He would recover from it, the 
scientific men said; and he did, 
ere the Bedford’s anchor rum- 
bled down in San Francisco 


Bay. 
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THE FROSTY CAUCASUS, 


BY COLONEL C. E. DE LA POER BERESFORD, 


LATE MILITARY ATTACHE AT ST PETERSBURG. 


My first view of the Cau- 
casus was from the sea. The 
ss. Olga bore me from Sevas- 
topol to Batim. On _ the 
third morning she stopped 
off the romantic monastery of 
Novi Afon, the new Mount 
Athos, whose silver domes rose 
above the mists of dawn. 
Three hours later the sun had 
conquered the clouds, and as 
we passed Sukhiim Kalé the 
glorious panorama was un- 
veiled. A mountain wall of 
from 13,000 to 18,000 feet, 
covered with snow, with two 
intermediate ranges, was in 
sight. Tetnild, or Baltakaia, is 
the near sugar-loaf, some eighty 
miles away. Then appear the 
rounded summits of Elbrdz, 
the monarch of the mountains, 
18,500 feet high. Ushba’s 
twin peaks are like the spires 
of a great cathedral. Fifty 
miles farther off are the giants 
Koshtan tau, Dych tau, and 
Shkara, all higher than Mont 
Blanc. Far beyond them, to- 
wards ‘the hunter of the east,” 
who struck them “with a 
shaft of light,” the hazy out- 
line of the perpendicular cliffs 
of the Adai-Koch is faintly 
visible. 

The coast-line we had passed 
is the Circassia, or Abkhazia, 
whence in old times were taken 
the beautiful women who be- 
came the mothers of some of 
the best of the Stambili Pashas. 
Cis- Caucasia, north of the 


the 
Stavropol, 
Kaban, Terék, and Daghestan. 
Trans-Caucasia includes Suan- 


mountains, embraces 


governments of 


etia, Mingrelia, Imeretia, 
Georgia, Kars, Erivan, Alex- 
andrdpol, Elizavétpol, and 
Baki. Of the many races 
that inhabit these countries 
the principal are Russians, 
Armenians, Georgians, and 
Tartars— which last designa- 
tion includes Lesghians, Tchet- 
chenges, Daghestanis, Avaris, 
&c. Other nationalities are 
Abkhazians, Imeretians, Min- 
grelians, Turks, Persians, &c. 
On either side of the Georgian 
military road, which passing 
under the glaciers of Kazbek 
unites Vladikavkaz and Tiflis, 
dwell the brave Ossétes. Near 
them to the east are found the 
Eftsirs, or Yefztirs, claiming to 
be the descendants of Crusaders 
who lost themselves in the 
mountains on their way back 
to Europe from Palestine. 
They still wear coats of Milan 
mail, and possess great cross- 
handled swords; but whether 
these were handed down to 
them by the companions of 
de Bouillon, or manufactured 
later in the bazaars of Tiflis, I 
cannot say. 

The costume of the mountain- 
eers—worn alike by Georgians, 
Ossétes, Lesghians, and Suane- 
tians, who go by the general 
name of Tcherkesses, or, less 
correctly, Circassians—is grace- 
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ful and peculiar. The head- 
dress is a black or grey lamb’s 
wool cylindrical cap, seven or 
eight inches high, not unlike 
a hussar’s busby. The coat, or 
tcherkéshka, a black or dark- 
grey garment with long sleeves 
and skirts and a little upright 
collar, is restrained at the 
waist by a narrow black leather 
strap with silver buckles, from 
which hang the kindjal or 
dagger, the revolver, and 
various small-arms. Diagonal 
slits across the breast admit 
of the insertion of cartridges, 
in silver-headed cases. Over 
the shoulder passes the belt for 
the sword, a weapon with an 
open or defenceless silver hilt. 
Under the tcherkéshka is worn 
the bechmét or archalik, of 
cotton or silk of varying colour, 
visible only at the throat and 
wrists. It is tucked into loose 
breeches or pantaloons, which 
again are stuffed into high 
black leather boots without 
heels or spurs. In wet weather 
over all this is thrown the 
bourka, of black, hairy, thick 
felt. This is impermeable, and 
falls over saddle and withers 
in front, and croup behind. It 
is fastened at the neck by a 
strap with silver buckle, or 
rolled up in fine weather on the 
cantle of the saddle. In cold 
or wet the light-brown bashlik 
or camel’s-hair hood, with long 
ends, is worn over the head- 
dress, its cowl giving the 
wearer the aspect of a friar. 
As a score of riders so attired 
approach in the misty moun- 
tain roads, their arms and 
ponies’ hoofs rattling, but other- 
wise silent, they seem like 
a cavalcade of warrior-monks 
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issuing for a foray on the 
plains below. 

My numerous visits to the 
Caucasus caused considerable 
curiosity amongst my Russian 
friends. ‘‘ What,’ said the 
Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhail- 
itch to one of my colleagues 
in the Yacht Club in St 
Petersburg, “can that Eng- 
lish military attaché be doing 
constantly among us? He is 
neither a tourist nor a soldier, 
for he visits all the officials in 
uniform, and then rides about 
the mountains in plain clothes.” 
I may say I was the best- 
watched man in the Caucasus. 
His Majesty’s Consul-General 
at Batiim reported to the 
British Ambassador in St 
Petersburg that on one occa- 
sion no less than forty police 
—in uniform, plain clothes, or 
disguised — watched the de- 
parture of my poor person. 
These gentlemen did me no 
harm—on the contrary, they 
caused me much amusement. 
But my friends were less lucky. 
An officer of the Prussian First 
Foot Guards and his charming 
wife travelled on one occasion 
with me from Batim. We 
parted at Kutais, arranging 
to meet again, after their 
visits to Zakataly and Baku, 
at Tiflis. At our next meet- 
ing they told me that their 
courier, who had been seen 
speaking to me, was arrested 
just before their departure. 
In vain did he protest that 
he knew nothing of, and had 
never before seen, the danger- 
ous Briton! He was put in 
prison, where he remained for 
several days fed on the bread 
of affliction. Only on their 
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return to Tiflis did my un- 
fortunate friends again obtain 
his services. He had been con- 
stantly questioned about me. 
And yet at the moment I was 
travelling with a regular pass- 
port and the recommendations 
of the Minister of War to the 
Governor-General of the Cau- 
casus, who had received me 
with the greatest affability, 
and for whose approval I had 
submitted my itinerary. 

The Caucasus—the Kaban 
government especially—is a 
sportsman’s paradise. Most of 
the shooting is in private 
hands; it is well, therefore, 
if not invited by owners, to 
make sure whether there be 
game in a district before visit- 
ing it. The want of this pre- 
caution on the part of M. E. 
Demidoff, Prince San Donato, 
and Mr Guest, resulted in an 
expensive expedition to the 
Alaguez Mountain group, in 
which they got neither fur, 
feather, nor horn. The Auroch 
or Zubr (Bos bonasus) is the 
grandest beast in the world. 
He is only to be found in a 
wild state in Krasnie Liess, or 
Red Forest, near Zagdan, where 
some 500,000 acres are pre- 
. served by the Grand Duke 
Serge Mikhailitch. The aur- 
ochs at Bieloviesh in Lithuania 
and at Gatchina are half tame. 
Those remaining in the south 
hide in the dense forests over- 
looking the valley of the Kisha. 
Fifty years ago they were seen 
in herds, now nine have been 
once seen together! Fifty years 
hence they will have disap- 
peared. The Caucasian stag 
runs to 21 tines: one has been 
shot weighing 53 stone. Then 
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come the Tir (Capra Caucas- 
ica), or mountain-goat, and the 
Bezoar (Capra Afgagrus). Of 
the former I obtained, vicari- 
ously, on Kasbek, a pair of 
horns which are the eighth 
of those mounted by Messrs 
Rowland Ward in size. Cha- 
mois abound in the Kaban 
district, and are tame com- 
pared to their brothers in the 
Tyrol. There are two species 
of bear in the Caucasus—the 
silver- grey and the brown. 
The former runs to 18-20 
stone: it has a white collar. 
The brown bear is larger. 
There are many lynxes, foxes, 
and wolves. I was invited to 
shoot fox, francolin, and hares, 
from pony back, in the long 
grass in Daghestén. Among 
the Caucasian game-birds are 
the snow partridge (Megalo- 
perdrix Caucasica), the native 
black - cock (Zetrao Mlokocie- 
viczt), the Kiratch, and others, 
The time at my disposal gave 
me but few opportunities for 
shooting or observing the 
habits of game: it was prin- 
cipally employed in studying 
the various human races. 
From an_ ethnographical 
point of view, the Caucasus is 
supremely interesting. The 
Georgians, Mingrelians, Imere- 
tians, Gurians, Suanetians, 
Eftsirs, &c., &c., descend from 
the ancient Iberians, and speak 
various dialects of a language, 
Khitstri, derived from the 
Armenian. They number a 
million Greek Christians. In 
Cis-Caucasia live the Tcher- 
kesses and Kaburdians, half a 
million strong, — Muhamma- 
dans, once Christians. In Dag- 
hestan are the Tatarsor Tartars, 
3H 
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Tchetchénges, and Daghestanis, 
together counting a _ million 
souls, devoted to the cult of 
Islam. The Lesghians are also 
of this persuasion. The Rus- 
sians amount to 2,000,000. 
They, like the Armenians, who 
number 1,100,000, are scattered 


all over the Caucasus. The 
latter principally inhabit 
Erivan. They are the traders. 


“Tt takes two Russians to get 
round a Jew, and two Jews to 
beat an Armenian.” The three 
races are the Russians, Tartars, 
and Armenians. The first are 
the ‘‘ garrison,” the governing 
class; the second, the culti- 
vators and mountaineers; the 
third, the traders, dwelling 
alike in mountain and plain. 
It seemed to me that the Rus- 
sians singularly misunderstood 
the conquered inhabitants of 
the Caucasus, who surpass them 
in everything except the power 
of rifle and sword. To these 
chivalrous, excitable, poetic, 
high-souled, romantic, yet un- 
practical races, they offer the 
yoke of Slav mysticism, dreamy 
and somnolent. They have 
developed no business aptitudes 
in these peoples, nor have they 
introduced any agricultural 
improvements. They have ne- 
glected their characteristics, 
scoffed at their religions, and 
ignored their imaginative side. 
They have profited neither by 
the commercial qualities of the 
Armenian, the talents of the 
Georgian, the bravery of the 
Tartar, the patience of the 
Persian. All the faults the 
English have committed in 
Ireland they have repeated, 
without trying, as the English 
have done lately, to make 
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amends for them. One viceroy 
has been severe, another lax, 
Vorontzoff was the only man 
who understood the Caucasus, 
There have been conquerors 
galore: Grabbé, Yevdokimoff, 
Yermodloff, Bariatinsky, Voront- 
zoff. But the last was the 
only pacificator. Nothing, or 
next to nothing, has been done 
to develop the mineral riches, 
the agricultural prosperity, of 
the country. A few parks and 
boulevards, numerous hideous 
churches, have been constructed 
in Batim, Tiflis, Baki, Erivan, 
&c. Fortresses have been 
built to keep away the Turks 
and the English—who have 
not attacked them. Some fine 
roads have certainly been made, 
but not enough. They exist 
more for military than com- 
mercial purposes. Twohundred 
thousand Russian soldiers have 
been sent into the Caucasus, 
which they detest. The only 
policy pursued has been to alter- 
nately pet and punish, to set 
one against another. It is safe 
to say that in the hands of 
any other great Power these 
countries would have developed 
a prosperity enormously greater 
than that which they show. 
The result of Russia’s fifty 
years’ occupation has been to 
institute a chaos of war. She 
will probably now have to con- 
quer the country over again. 
That struggle may prove 
bitterly intense. Already one 
army corps, some 40,000 strong, 
has left for the Caucasus. 
History shows us what the 
resistance to Russia was in 
the last century. Schamyl 
was elected chief of the Les- 
ghian insurrectionists in 1834, 
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and by degrees he compelled 
the adherence of all the Tartar 
tribes of Daghestan. These he 
so welded together, and in- 
spired by his martial example, 
that he continued the war 
against Russia for thirty years. 
At one time he was a. fugitive, 
flying for his life; at another 
he had driven the enemy out 
of every stronghold except 
Petrovsk, a town on _ the 
Caspian. The final act is full 
of dramatic force. Schamyl 
retired to the mountain fast- 
ness of Giinib. This place is sit- 
uated on a limestone plateau 
with almost vertical walls, 
4000 feet above the surround- 
ing valleys. The artillery of 
those days could not reach the 
defenders, who slept secure in 
their hill fort, through which 
ran a river. Prince Bariatin- 
sky, the Russian generalissimo, 
surrounded Schamyl and the 
400 men who clung to him, 
with fourteen Russian bat- 
talions inured to war. As- 
sault after assault was made 
on the stronghold, only to be 
repulsed. At last, in July 
1859, the besiegers found out 
that a steep but accessible path 
led up to the main camp on 
the west or distant side. It 
was terribly difficult, but the 
Russian soldiers, provided with 
climbing - irons, managed to 
arrive at the top. Here they 
found a single sentinel, who 
was promptly bayonetted. 
Then the whole battalion 
followed, and formed on a sort 
of plateau surrounded by high 
peaks, in rear of Schamyl, who 
was fighting against a feigned 
attack on the east side. His 
retreat was cut off. The brave 


chief sent a parliamentary to 
Bariatinsky, inviting him to 
come to terms. ‘My people 
are weary of war,” he said, 
‘‘and I must surrender.” The 
conqueror made terms worthy 
of his power. The Tartars 
were allowed to go to their 
homes. The chiefs were made 
prisoners. Schamyl was sent 
first to St Petersburg, and 
then to Kazan, amongst his 
fellows in race. Eventually he 


‘was allowed to go on a 


pilgrimage to Mecca, and died 
at Medina. At Géiinib, some 
few years ago, I met a grand- 
nephew of his, an officer in 
the Russian artillery, Akhbar 
Schamyloff by name, a highly 
educated and most pleasant 
companion, speaking Russian 
fluently. 

As one of the very few 
British subjects who have visit- 
ed Ginib, I may describe the 
way thither. Driving to Témir- 
nan-Shira from Petrovsk on 
the Caspian, one passes over a 
limestone ridge whence is seen 
the Caspian, called by the 
Turks the Raven Sea—Kuz- 
ghtm-Denizi—and_ by the Per- 
sians Derja-i-Chazyr. There 
is no hotel at Shura, but 
several nomers. A nomer is a 
furnished apartment without 
board. From Shura are two 
roads to Ginib. One is the 
bridle- path by Aimaki and 
Girgebil; the other is the post 
road, which I chose. The first 
station is Djeng-{-tai, a term- 
inal one, so here a new phaeton 
and pair must be hired. To 
Hunzikh vid Ginib is 120 
miles, and for conveyance 
thither I paid 43 roubles 50 
kopecks. I had to wait at 
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Djeng-fi-tai two hours, as the 
phaeton was minus a wheel 
and seat, which were added. 
The road passes over a high 
range, with a grand view. 
Over a foreground of maize- 
fields and orchards towered a 
precipitous rock, crowned by a 
Tatar doul or village. From 
Urma to Levashi is a barren 
limestone district with little 
grass, yet huge flocks of small 
cattle and doomhas, or fat-tailed 
sheep, of various colours, graze 
over it. At Levashi were 
grapes at ld. a-pound, raw 
eggs, and whole sheep. The 
scenery now assumes a wildly 
picturesque character. The 
great cliffs of limestone, of 
which the sierra outline is the 
line of outcrop or strike, are 
buttressed by later formations 
of shale, into whose sides the 
erosion of ages has worn 
countless channels. The shapes 
of these are so uncommon that 
they resemble the forms of 
great mastodons, or huge 
mammals of a globe tenanted 
by creatures of, to us, un- 
familiar outlines. Suddenly 
on either side the rocks open 
out fan-wise. Here lies the 
village of Hojal-Makhi, in the 
valley of the Kazi-Kam-Koi-Sa., 
Mountains shield the valley 
from the north: under their 
shelter flourish the vine, the 
apple, and maize. The moon 
now shone on small villages of 
white-washed houses with red- 
tiled roofs, tiny mosques with 
toy minarets, dékhans or inns, 
where dirt and vermin reign 
undisturbed. The zigzags of 
the road, cut out of chalk, were 
almost dazzling in their alter- 
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nations of light and shade, 
Fearful precipices loomed be- 
low, whilst the limestone crags 
towered in almost steely bright- 
ness high above. The clefts 
shelter the eagle, the vulture, 
the kite, and the lammergeier, 
who before dark were soaring 
thousands of feet above the 
traveller. Thus to Ginib. The 
inhabitants wear the Lesghian 
bourka or long cloak, and coni- 
cal caps of fur. The Daghes- 
tinis are fierce and _ wild. 
They are Sunni Muhanm- 
madans; their women are un- 
veiled. This race is the most 
ignorant and backward in the 
Caucasus. Its members, like 
all mountaineers, are hardy, 
brave, and hospitable towards 
strangers. Passionate and 
quick to strike, they constantly 
quarrel amongst themselves, 
using kindjal or pistol on the 
slightest provocation. In the 
words of one of my guides, 
‘These fellows think no more 
of taking a human life than a 
cup of tea,” 

These are the ‘“Tartars” 
who swarm into Baki, calling 
the oil-fields their own. Use- 
less to argue that without 
foreign capital and intelligence 
they could never have devel- 
oped their riches. Their chief 
rivals, and now enemies, are 
the Armenians. Wherever 
there is work to be done, or a 
kopeck to be earned in the 
Caucasus, the Armenian makes 
his way. He tells you his race 
was conquered neither by As- 
syrian, Persian, Turk, or Rus- 
sian; yet the ancient kingdom 
of Armenia is held partly by 
each of the last three. He is 
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certainly not slothful in busi- 
ness, but in spite of his history 
of victories I doubt his solidity 
in war. It would be far easier 
to brush away the Russian 
battalions recruited from Ar- 
menia than those from the 
North, who are tough as oak 
and hard to beat back. Some, 
indeed, call the Armenian 
timid; but if we turn to the 
records of blazing Baki we 
shall find he can hold his own. 
If we except the edict of von 
Pléhve, prompted by Pobiedd- 
nostseff, since fortunately re- 
scinded by the Emperor, con- 
fiscating the revenues of their 
church, the Armenians have 
not been badly treated by the 
Russians. When, some years 
ago, the Kurds drove 80,000 
starving Armenians across the 
Russo-Turkish frontier, of whom 
half passed into the province 
of Kars and half into Erivan, 
Russia did not know how to 
cope with the mass of misery. 
The Emperor subscribed two 
million roubles (£200,000) out 
of his private purse for the 
relief of the sufferers, and as 
much more was collected in the 
empire. The Catholicos, or 
Patriarch of the Armenian 
Church, fed a number of these 
starving creatures. When I 
was at Etchmiadzin, the resid- 
ence of the Catholicos, almost 
under the shade of Ararat, 
I came across many half-fam- 
ished creatures who fell like 
wolves on the rinds of cheese 
or egg-shells that dropped 
from our phaeton. The good 
monks at the convent did all 
in their power to help their 
fellow-countrymen, yet many 
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died. Others were born in the 
open. Seldom has misery ap- 
pealed to me so much as did the 
sufferings of these poor men, 
women, and children, driven 
across the frontier to die by 
the Hamidié Kurds of the 
Sultan. Indeed such a sight, 
save in a famine district in 
India, cannot now, thank God, 
be seen in the world. The 
Armenians I have met have 
always shown the greatest 
gratitude to England for her 
endeavours on their behalf. 
The names of Gladstone and 
Westminster are always ac- 
companied by blessings when 
in their mouths. 

To have seen so much of a 
people’s sorrows makes one a 
pro-Armenian. At Bitlis, close 
to the Lake of Van, a Kurd 
met one of these unfortunates 
in the middle of the street, in 
broad daylight. He was dis- 
pleased at seeing the Armenian 
wearing a dagger, and said to 
him, “Give me your kindjal.” 
The Armenian, instead of 
promptly acceding to his request 
by giving him five inches of its 
cold steel,—the proper answer 
in these countries to such an 
impertinent demand,—meekly 
handed the weapon to his inter- 
locutor. Without a moment’s 
hesitation the Kurd plunged 
the kindjal into the heart of the 
Armenian, who sank without a 
groan at his feet! I can give 
time and place exactly of this, 
one of a hundred similar occur- 
rences. But opinions vary as 
to the relative qualities of these 
races. Some consider the Kurds 
as bad as the devil they wor- 
ship, and without any good 
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quality save great personal 
bravery. Colonel K »@ 
Russian, has a distinctly un- 
favourable opinion of the 
Armenian. 





“He more than equals the Kurd 
in ferocity and brutality when an 
opportunity arises, but is conspicu- 
ously lacking in the personal courage 
of the latter. I have seen the bodies 
of two Kurds who had been tied to- 
gether and then tortured to death by 
fire. I have seen the mutilated re- 
mains of another Kurd who, with 
skinned feet, was forced to dance by 
the persuasive powers of red-hot ram- 
rods driven into his chest.” 


The same officer speaks of a 
Kurd child of twelve being 
slowly and painfully murdered 
before the eyes of his grand- 
father, an old man of seventy- 
five, who subsequently suffered 
a similar fate! The Kurds 
made themselves very objection- 
able to the Cossacks on the 
banks of the Aras, by shooting 
at them at any and all times. 
In retaliation, the Cossacks 
determined to take the lives 
of ten Kurds for that of each 
of their comrades so murdered. 
The dead Kurds’ shogs were 
placed on the Cossacks’ graves. 
It was only when “seven Cos- 
sack graves had been decorated 
with seventy pairs of Kurdish 
shoes” that the Kurds were 
induced to give up the practice 
of Cossack sniping. I am in- 
debted to M. E. Demidoff, 
Prince San Donato, for these 
details. 

When we speak of the 
Georgians, the most important 
people of Trans-Caucasia, we 
have to deal with quite a 
different civilisation. Georgia 
comprises the actual govern- 
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ments of Kutais, Tiflis, and 
Elizavétpol. It became an in- 
dependent kingdom soon after 
the death of Alexander of 
Macedon. In the tenth to 
thirteenth centuries it was at 
its apogee. Then began the 
inroads of Persians and Turks, 
against whom the Georgians 
fought with great bravery. 
Georgia was subdivided in the 
fifteenth century and annexed 
by Russia in 1801. The archi- 
tecture of such churches as that 
of St Timothy, at Timoti- 
subani, for instance, some ten 
miles from Borjom, shows to 
what excellence that art had 
attained. The castles of Gogia 
and Pétri-Tsiké, two brothers, 
who were the Montagu and 
Capulet of the Kara’s banks, 
are magnificent ruins, Every 
tourist in the Caucasus has seen 
the castle of Queen Tamara, 
the Semiramis and Cleopatra 
of Georgia, of whom Lérmontof 
writes— 


‘*In Darial’s rocky gorges deep, 
Where Terek’s water madly moves, 
There is a castle on the steep— 


The scene of Queen Tamara’s loves. 
She seemed to play an angel’s part, 
Black as a demon's was her heart. 


The weary traveller from below 

Looked on Tamara’s window-glow, 
And, gazing on the twinkling light, 
Went in to sup and pass the night. 


But as the rays of rosy dawn 

Gilded the mountains in the morn, 
Silence fell on Tamara’s halls, 

And Terek’s madly rushing wave 

A mangled corpse bore to its grave !” 


Such is the Queen of the 
legend, whose lovers paid with 
their lives. There was a real 
Queen of Georgia of this name 
in the twelfth century. The 
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Georgians of to-day are a 
polished race, and their capital, 
Tiflis, is one of the most beauti- 
ful and interesting cities in the 
Russian Empire. 

Such a people as this might 
be trusted with some measure 
of self-government. For some 
months past the inhabitants of 
Tiflis have exercised the right 
of public meeting, and perhaps 
1500 to 2000 have assembled 
many times in their hall where 
the Duma, or town council, 
meets. Quite lately the 
General-Commanding, General 
Yatzkeévitch, a very different 


man from his _ predecessor 
General Frése, forbade all 
public meetings. On a highly 


nervous and excitable people, 
such an order acted like oil 
on a fire. Various meetings 
did take place, at which sedi- 
tious cries were raised. The 
mayor and council attended 
these meetings, but endeavoured 
to restrain the popular passions, 
and at the same time to protect 
the people from the police. 

On September 11 a scene 
was enacted in Tiflis that 
throws the horrors of Batim 
and Shisha into the shade. A 
large crowd assembled at about 
7 P.M., burst into the town 
hall, and proceeded to hold a 
meeting. The General, on 
hearing of this, telephoned to 
the Mayor, requesting him to 
take immediate measures to 
disperse the assemblage. The 
Mayor answered that he had 
no means of doing so. The 
General replied that he held 
him responsible for the con- 
sequences of this answer,’ to 
which the Mayor replied that 
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he knew his responsibilities. 
It should be remembered that 
up to now, whilst disorders 
have broken out at Batim, 
Kutais, Shisha, Elizavetpol, 
Erivin, Nahitchevan, and 
Baki, —of which the world 
has heard only too much,—no 
rioting or misbehaviour had 
happened at Tiflis. This 
makes the conduct of the 
police the more extraordinary. 
Several police officers now 
appeared at the door of the 
hall and ordered the crowd to 
leave. Their orders were dis- 
obeyed. Then a Cossack officer 
from the General-Commanding 
(for the Governor-General of 
the Caucasus, Count Voront- 
zoff-Dashkoff, was unluckily 
away at Kizlovodsk, a water- 
ing-place in the Kiban govern- 
ment) repeated the order to 
disperse, and some few people 
obeyed. In the official version 
issued by General Yatzkévitch, 
it is said that a shot was now 
fired. This is denied, and it 
seems true that the crowd was 
unarmed. The account of 
what followed is thus given 
by the correspondent of ‘The 


Times,’ and has not been 
contradicted. I quote his 
words :— 


“Be that as it may, just at this 
time some Cossacks in a gallery on 
the other side of a courtyard on 
which the hall looks could see plainly 
by the electric light an _ orator 
addressing the people in the hall. 
Across the court and through the 
open window they shot him dead. 
The exits from the hall are three— 
one below and one at each end of the 
semicircular gallery above. Had 
nothing further been done by the 
troops, there must have been con- 
siderable loss of life in the panic 
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which followed. But at each 
entrance there were Cossacks, and 
as the people forced their way out 
bes were everywhere shot down 
without mercy. The exits from the 
hall are all narrow, and in one place 
the unfortunate people were driven 
down a flight of stairs by Cossacks 
behind them into a passage where a 
locked porte cochére with glass upper 
part seemed to offer a hope of escape. 
There were soldiers outside, how- 
ever, who fired into the people there, 
so that they were between two fires. 
The Cossacks followed afterwards 
and used their swords.” 


Over 100 killed and wounded 
was the answer of General 
Yatzkévitch to the peaceable 
desire of the Georgians of 
Tiflis to hear the debate of the 
members of their own Town 
Council ! 

All the members of the Tiflis 
Town Council resigned as a 
protest against the massacre 
in the town hall, all the shops 
and factories were closed. The 
publication of newspapers was 
prohibited, and the railway and 
tramway services were stopped. 
The revolutionary party issued 
proclamations in favour of a 
general rising. It is a great 
pity that Count Vorontzdff- 
Dashkoff was away from Tiflis. 
Russian generals commanding 
districts are very often officers 
of narrow views, who imagine 
that the only answer to any 
popular clamour is the rifle. 
The Georgians will now be as 
hard to deal with as _ the 
Armenians. Prince Louis 
Napoleon’s report on _ the 
massacres around  Erivan 
goes to show that the Tartars 
were deliberate aggressors 
there. Viewed in the light 
of these facts, Count Voront- 
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zOff-Dashkoff’s warning to the 
people against secret associa- 
tions seems to the Armenians 
like a threat. The ‘Riss’ 
stated lately that the Ar- 
menians have been systematic- 
ally hounded into an attitude 
of hostility towards the Govern- 
ment. And this opinion is 
shared, not only by Russians, 
but by many others. In the 
Zangezursk district, near the 
Persian border, many Armenian 
villages were destroyed and 
hundreds of people _ killed. 
The whole Tartar population 
rose, and were joined by 4000 
armed Kurds from the Persian 
bank of the Aras. The Ar- 
menian Bishop of Shisha 
telegraphed to Tiflis giving 
an appalling account of the 
devastation at that place, and 
urgently appealed for food, 
funds, &c., for the starving 
people. For five days the 
fighting between Tartars and 
Armenians continued. After 
that a reconciliation was effect- 
ed, the inhabitants of the place 
were disarmed, and the Kurds 
and Persians returned to their 
homes. These disastrous affairs 
cannot fail to cause a weaken- 
ing of Russia’s prestige, not 
only in Persia, but in Central 
Asia also. 

When Prince Vorontzoff, the 
Grand Duke Michael Nikolaie- 
vitch, and later General Chéré- 
métieff, occupied the position of 
Governors-General of the Cau- 
casus, they endeavoured to calm 
racial antipathies, and lived 
amongst if not a contented 
at all events a quiet popu- 
lation. With the last Viceroy, 
Prince Galitzin, it was other- 
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wise. He was pleasant and 
affable to strangers. But Rus- 
sians complained to me that 
he was making too much of the 
Georgians. He is also accused 
of having stimulated the hatred 
between the Armenians and 
Tartars. At the time of my 
visit to Etchmiadzin many of 
the refugees I speak of found 
employment at Baki. Many 
Tartars were at the time in- 
duced to emigrate to Asia 
Minor, whence they returned 
to find their land appropriated 
by Russian settlers. This prac- 
tice has been going on ever 
since the days of Schamy], but 
is none the more pleasing to 
the natives on that account. 
The ‘ Riss’ says that the whole 
Muhammadan population is 
now united, Persian Shia and 
Tartar Sunni making common 
cause against the oppressor. 
It does not seem certain that 
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these outbreaks are owing to 
religious fanaticism. Rather 
the misgovernment of fifty 
years has created these sec- 
tarian feuds. But the oppor- 
tunity has been seized to preach 
a holy war against the Christ- 
ian. To us whose Government 
in signing the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty has formally declared 
its adherence to the status qué 
in Asia, any attempts to upset 
the rule of Russia must be 
supremely displeasing. If a 


jéhad be preached by the 


Khalif of Stambiul, it will not 
be confined to the Asia Minor 
provinces ruled over by Russia. 
The adherents of the green 
standard may fly to arms in 
distant Khiva, in Bokhara, in 
Ferghina. They may cry to 
their brothers in Afghanistan, 
in Kashgar, in Bengal, in Bom- 
bay, in the Punjab, in Oudh, 
in Agra. 











THE 


LORD GRANVILLE lived in 
very stirring times and played 
a most influential part for at 
least forty years. He was 
twice sent for to be Prime 
Minister, and was leader of 
the Liberal party in the House 
of Lords for thirty-six years 
(1855-1891), with a short inter- 
val during which Earl Russell 
superseded him. He was not 
what is usually described as 
a great statesman, for he was 
without the initiative and the 
force of will possessed by the 
real makers of history. But 
he was born to a splendid 
position in the peerage,—a 
Gower, a Cavendish, a Howard, 
—and the influence thence de- 
rived he used with unfailing 
tact and temper, and was in- 
dispensable to every Liberal 
Cabinet as a persona grata 
with the Sovereign and with 
every one in succession who 
dominated or tried to domin- 
ate their councils. A grand 
seigneur in his life and bear- 
ing, with talents of high order 
and unswerving fidelity to his 
principles, he rendered services 
of no mean order both to his 
party and the State. It is a 
remarkable fact, disclosed for 
the first time in this book,! that 
in 1868 Mr Disraeli intimated 
to him that he would like to 
secure his services as leader of 
his Government in the House 
of Lords. This was during 
Lord Granville’s supersession 


by Lord Russell; but the inti- 
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mation is a tribute to the 
usefulness and character of 
the statesman, rather than to 
the commanding force of per- 
sonality which was so readily 
deemed to be transferable from 
one side of the House to the 
other in the capacity of an 
ornamental leader. 

The interest of a personality 
of this calibre is not derived 
from the historical occurrences 
with which he was associated, 
so much as from the details of 
his own life and of his relations 
with the Crown and his col- 
leagues. His influence behind 
the scenes was considerable. 
His public achievements are 
not of the first order, though 
they include the leadership of 
his party with dignity and 
success for more than a gener- 
ation in opposition to three 
such redoubted chiefs as Lord 
Derby, Lord Beaconsfield, and 
Lord Salisbury. He held his 
own worthily against all three 
of these champions of debate, 
nor did Liberals complain 
during the whole of that long 
period that their cause was not 
efficiently upheld. 

There is a curious anecdote 
of his maiden speech in 1837, 


the same session in which 
Disraeli made his historic 
failure. He sat in a little 


group behind the Ministerial 
bench, next to Henry Bulwer, 
who muttered to his neigh- 
bours his replies to orators 
on the other side and then 
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rose to reply to Sir Stratford 
Canning. Lord Leveson, as he 
then was, claimed his preced- 
ence aS new member, and 
Bulwer heard to his dismay 
all his points unfolded to the 
House and rewarded by its 
cheers. It is said that he 
enjoyed the joke as much as 
anybody, but the nonchalance 
and ready wit which could 
practise a joke on the House 
in his maiden effort presaged 
the future leader and ambas- 
sador extraordinary. 

In 1846 he entered the House 
of Lords, not having made any 
mark in the House of Com- 
mons, while Disraeli in the 
same space of time rose to the 
leadership of his party, ousting 
Sir Robert Peel. His first 
speech as a peer was made on 
the question of the abolition of 
the Corn Laws. He boasted 
in 1879 that, contrary to the 
opinion of his political friends, 
he had forty years before voted 
for their total repeal, and never 
after gave a vote contrary to 
the principles thereby ex- 
pressed. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that nevertheless 
Lord John Russell in 1846 only 
made him Master of the Buck- 
hounds, although for a short 
time in 1840 he had been Under- 
Secretary to Lord Palmerston, 
and it was not till two years 
later that he became Vice- 
President of the Board of 
Trade. 

He was admitted to the 
Cabinet in 1851, and at the 
close of that year succeeded 
Lord Palmerston as Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, 
a post which he only held for 
a couple of months. He shone 
by contrast to his predecessor 
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in one respect, that he was a 
persona grata all the way 
round—to the Queen, to both 
Lords Aberdeen and Palmer- 
ston, and to his colleagues. A 
rupture with France was at 
the time of the coup d’état at 
least a possibility, the English 
press at that time placing no 
restraint upon its violence. 
Lord Granville did his best to 
stop it, but on February 21 
Lord Palmerston had his tit 
for tat with Lord John Russell, 
and Lord Granville quitted 
office with peace still undis- 
turbed, the Queen compliment- 
ing him on his effective diplom- 
acy conducted in a quiet and 
unostentatious manner. 

His next office was that of 
President of the Council in the 
disastrous Coalition Govern- 
ment, from which office a year 
and a half later he was trans- 
ferred to that of Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster,in order 
to make room for Lord John 
Russell, who was tired of wait- 
ing for the Premiership and of 
leading the House of Commons 
without office. His concilia- 
tory disposition was invaluable, 
and made him the recipient of 
the confidence of the various 
conflicting sections. His influ- 
ence was effective in securing 
eventual and temporary co- 
operation between them. But 
as the Duke of Argyll observed 
of this unfortunate Cabinet : 
‘Lincoln could not bear Lord 
John; Graham was suspicious ; 
Palmerston was contemptuous.” 
The distribution of the supe- 
rior offices was eventually 
effected. Lord Granville noted 
that the distribution of the 
minor offices only intensified 
the jealousy and quarrelling of 
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both sections. The Peelites, it 
is well known, had more than 
their fair share of the loot, but 
the Palmerston coteries disliked 
and opposed the Russell Whigs. 
Then came the war with 
Russia into which we “drifted,” 
as was not at all surprising 
when the ship of state was 
steered by such a discordant 
crew. “My own belief,” Lord 
Granville wrote at a later date, 
“is that the Crimean War was 
a great misfortune, and that 
either Palmerston or Aberdeen 
alone would have prevented it.” 
That is the almost universal 
opinion entertained ever since, 
and it is interesting to note 
this authoritative sanction. 
The Government as a Govern- 
ment did not know its own 
mind, and was led by Napoleon 
and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
into a war of which English 
Cabinet Ministers one after the 
other have since been shown to 
have disapproved. 

Eventually the Coalition 
came to an ignominious end, 
and Lord Palmerston reigned 
in its stead, with Lord Gran- 
ville for the first time leader 
of the Lords. The new Prem- 
ier was called to office by the 
voice of the nation, notwith- 
standing his virtual dismissal 
by the Queen in 1851. The 
old suspicion entertained of 
him by the Queen and the 
Prince Consort to some extent 
survived. But we do not hear 
of Lord Granville’s services 
being required as mediator or 
for the purpose of smoothing 
difficulties. Lord Palmerston 
seems to have managed his 
own relations with the Court 
with reasonable success. It is 
clear that they were not those 
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of entire confidence. Lord 
Clarendon thought he was not 
quite fairly treated, and de- 
clared that he had given the 
Court “abundant reasons to 
be satisfied that he is moderate 
and amenable.”’ But he added, 
“They don’t bear in mind the 
total change which has taken 
place in Palmerston’s position,” 
—no colleagues to fear, greater 
personal responsibility, and 
that “he won’t bear to be 
brusqué or put down by 
authority.” It seems tolerably 
clear that Lord Palmerston 
established satisfactory rela- 
tions with the Queen during 
his first Premiership, notwith- 
standing his having been forced 
upon her by the country in 
reversal of a recent sentence 
of dismissal, and that he suc- 
ceeded in doing so without the 
aid of Lord Granville. It was 
in the Cabinets of 1859 and 
1880 that Lord Granville’s 
conciliatory and tactful re- 
sources became indispensable 
to the continued co-operation 
of his colleagues. 

A very interesting part of 
the biography is the record of 
the intimacy with Lord Can- 
ning, who left in 1856 to suc- 
veed Lord Dalhousie as Gov- 
ernor-General of India. The 
correspondence of the two 
statesmen forms a diary of 
political gossip, and is given 
in great detail. It need not 
detain us here. One striking 
passage is that Lord Granville’s 
opinion in November 1856, at 
the close of a long alliance in 
war, was that “the detestation 
felt for us by all classes in 
France is beyond description.” 
In 1858 this nearly culminated 
in war over the Orsini affair. 
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It has taken more than a gen- 
eration and the education of 
much political vicissitude for 
the alliance of 1854 eventually 
to reach the entente cordiale 
now happily established. The 
chief subject of this protracted 
diary is the Indian Mutiny 
and its familiar tale of hero- 
ism and horror. 

In 1859 Lord Granville 
reached an epoch in his life. 
The rivalries of Lords Palmer- 
ston and John Russell were 
not adjusted. Accordingly the 
Queen sent for Lord Granville. 
He soon found that although 
either of the two aged states- 
men would serve under the 
other, neither would serve 
under a third unless he was 
leader of the House of Com- 
mons. This, of course, was 
fatal to Lord Granville’s hopes. 
But the interest of the situ- 
ation lies in the adroitness of 
the refusal in either case, so 
as not to offend the Court and 
increase the other’s chance of 
being sent for. We have on 
this point the criticism of Lord 
Clarendon at the time, who as 
a diplomatist understood the 
delicacy of the situation. “I 
feel certain,” he said, “that 
notwithstanding their apparent 
cordiality to you, each in his 
heart is deeply mortified at not 
having been sent for by the 
Queen. Each in his own way 
answered you cleverly. Pam 
assented at once, and will be 
able to say that he did so; but 
rely upon it, he expected you 
to fail in your undertaking. 
John Russell assented on cer- 
tain conditions which, when 
known, would be rather popu- 
lar both in and out of the 
House of Commons with the 
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explanation that he would give 
of them.” He added, in refer- 
ence to Lord Granville persist- 
ing in his task, that “ knowing 
as you do the characters of the 
two men, you can hardly doubt 
that they will a little sooner or 
a little later make common 
cause against you, and that 
they will have endless means of 
doing this.” It is seldom that 
the candid friend makes his 
appearance at the bar of his- 
tory quite so decisively as this. 
It is the testimony of an in- 
timate colleague of many years’ 
standing. Lord John Russell 
shortly afterwards gave a de- 
cisive refusal and Lord Palmer- 
ston was sent for, Lord Gran- 
ville possessing an influential 
position as the mediator on 
whom the Sovereign and col- 
leagues alike relied, and Lord 
John, in spite of his pledges as to 
reform, undertaking the absorb- 
ing cares of the Foreign Office. 
Then followed the singular re- 
sult that. the two “ancient 
masters,” as they were called, 
forgot their differences and 
were united over the Italian 
question, in which they were 
cordially supported by Mr 
Gladstone. ‘He, Johnny, and 
Pam,” Lord Granville told 
Lord Canning, ‘‘are a formid- 
able phalanx when they are 
united in opposition to the 
whole Cabinet in foreign mat- 
ters.” They frequently were 
so during this long Administra- 
tion, and to the Queen as well. 
They succeeded on the subject 
of Italian unity, worked out the 
results of Napoleon’s war with 
Austria, and got all the credit 
which that ‘muddle-headed ” 
mediocrity failed to secure. 
Then came the American Civil 
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War, and finally the pledge of 
Lord Palmerston, who never 
appreciated the new force 
which had burst upon his old 
age and Europe in the person 
of Bismarck, to oppose armed 
intervention in case Denmark 
were attacked. On all three 
of these momentous subjects 
Lord Granville led the opposi- 
tion in the Cabinet. On the 
first he was in confidential cor- 
respondence with the Queen 
and the Prince Consort, and 
then intermediary with the 
Cabinet. The details of the 
disputes are no longer of much 
interest, except so far as they 
raise a belated constitutional 
question. It is amusing to 
find that Lord Granville in his 
character of mediator urges on 
the Prince Consort that the 
Queen should show as much 
kindness as possible to Lord 


Palmerston, and appear to 
communicate frankly with 
Lord John. Notwithstanding 


this it seems that “Pam” was 
“much perturbed by the Queen 
objecting to all John Russell’s 
drafts, and by her consider- 
ing all advice as intervention.” 
Lord John was described as 
in a state of great indigna- 
tion, saying that we might 
as well live under a despot- 
ism. The final upshot was 
that it all ended very well. 
“Johnny has had a_ lesson 
that the Cabinet will support 
the Queen in preventing him 
and Pam acting on important 
occasions without the advice 
of their colleagues. A schism 
very dangerous to the Court 
and to the Government has 
been postponed.” It was 1851 
over again, except that the 
“ancient masters” were united 
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instead of vehemently opposed, 
and were supported by Glad- 
stone. They were all three 
enthusiastic in the cause of 
Italian freedom and _ unity. 
The Queen, the Prince, and 
their colleagues were appre- 
hensive that a widening of the 
area of disturbance in Italy 
and a further alteration of 
boundaries might bring Ger- 
many into the field, and thereby 
justify a French attack on the 
Rhine frontier. The “ancient 
masters” resolved to ignore 
this danger, and events proved 
that they were right ; but Lord 
Granville was not alone in dis- 
trusting the intimate alliance 
between them which had re- 
placed former disunion. On 
the American question he was 
in favour of watching events, 
and discouraged the proposal 
to mediate between North and 
South, and in the event of 
refusal to recognise the Con- 
federates. A Cabinet was 
called to consider the question. 
Lord Granville wrote to Lord 
Stanley of Alderley: “I have 
written to Johnny my reasons 
for thinking it decidedly prema- 
ture. I, however, suspect you 
will settle to do so! Pam, 
Johnny, and Gladstone would 
be in favour of it; and prob- 
ably Newcastle. I donot know 
about the others.” Fortunately 
the majority of the Cabinet 
decided otherwise, with the 
support of the Queen, who 
“had an instinctive dread of 
war and all foreign complica- 
tions likely to result in war.” 
But it appears that the risk we 
ran of a contrary decision was, 
in’ Lord Granville’s opinion 
(and he had the best oppor- 
tunities of judging), greater or 
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more appreciable than we have 
hitherto believed. 

With regard to intervention 
in favour of Denmark, which 
was rashly threatened by Lord 
Palmerston in the House of 
Commons, the Queen insisted 
in her letters to Lord Granville 
that the only chance of pre- 
serving peace for Europe is 
by not assisting Denmark. 
“ Denmark,” she declared, “is 
after all of less vital import- 
ance than the peace of Europe, 
and it would be madness to set 
the whole continent on fire for 
the imaginary advantages of 
maintaining the integrity of 
Denmark.” After a touching 
reference to her shattered 
nerves and terrible position, 
she relied on the support of the 
Cabinet, evidently as against 
the two “ancient masters,” and 
was assured by Lord Granville 
that the advocates of peace 
meant to make themselves 
heard. It is a curious instance 
of the Sovereign being reduced 
to manipulate the Cabinet. 
The Queen has been proved by 
events to have been right in 
her view, and Lord Granville 
was the exponent of her policy 
in the Cabinet. But the in- 
cident was one of dire internal 
confusion, and could only arise 
where Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary had all the 
authority and also the failing 
faculties which follow age and 
long service. Lord Granville’s 
resistance to war was event- 
ually aided by Lord Claren- 
don, who at this time was 
readmitted to the Cabinet. 
Mr Gladstone also gave great 
satisfaction by throwing his 
influence into the scale against 
an adventurous policy, and 
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France refused all intervention 
which should be merely for the 
purpose of saving Denmark 
from dismemberment. The 
Queen throughout this anxious 
period trusted “to Lord Gran- 
ville’s doing all he can to pre- 
vent momentary difficulty and 
excitement being allowed to 
outweigh the real momentous 
interests which are at stake. 
If we take any hasty and im- 
prudent step it may ruin us.” 
The biographer, in disregard 
of international circumstances 
tending in the same direction, 
sums up the transactions by 
saying that it was owing to 
the determined stand made by 
the Queen against her two 
principal Ministers that war 
was avoided. “In this stand 
Lord Granville was her main 
stay in the Cabinet. On him 
the Queen relied, and, as this 
narrative will have shown, she 
did not rely in vain.” The 
whole episode shows that the 
Sovereign of this country pos- 
sesses considerable power, if 
only it is exercised with dis- 
cretion. 

Lord Russell succeeded Lord 
Palmerston as Premier, and of 
course superseded Lord Gran- 
ville in the leadership of the 
House of Lords, a post which 
he resumed in December 1868 
when Mr Gladstone formed his 
first Ministry. In 1870, on the 
death of Lord Clarendon, he 
again became Foreign Secre- 
tary, and held that critical office 
during the Franco- German 
war and the proceedings of 
the Geneva arbitration. He 
had the task of piloting Mr 
Gladstone’s extensive legisla- 
tion of that period through the 
House of Lords. At its close 
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there is no indication in this 
book that the sudden dissolu- 
tion of 1874 was due, as Lord 
Selborne said, to Mr Glad- 
stone’s unwillingness to incur 
the penalties for not having 
vacated his seat on taking the 
office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. According to Lord 
Granville, Gladstone said, “Our 
only chance is a financial 
success.” Very probably Mr 
Gladstone had resolved on a 
dissolution at the time | of 
taking the second office, and 
thought it unnecessary to be 
re-elected to a Parliament in 
which he would have no oppor- 
tunity of sitting. After the 
verdict had gone against him 
he insisted on resigning his 
leadership into the hands of 
Lord Granville, Bright, and 
no doubt many others of the 
party, complaining “that the 
sudden dissolution was so much 
his own act,” that he ought to 
have accepted the result and 
stood by and with his party. 
In less than two years the 
hermit of Hawarden reap- 
peared as an active politician. 
We find in this book ample 
and authentic evidence of the 
extreme embarrassment caused 
to Lord Hartington as his 
successor by this proceeding. 
As the drama of the Eastern 
Question deepened, and Lord 
Beaconsfield was successfully 
combating the designs of 
Russia with the aid of deter- 
mined support from all classes 
in the country, Lord Granville 
was principally occupied in 
preventing an open rupture in 
the party between the followers 
of Mr Gladstone and the fol- 
lowers of Lord Hartington. 
It was the discord of the 
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with far less disaster to the 
country, on the Opposition 
benches. Mr Gladstone had 
“never been able to under- 
stand the cause of the split.” 
Lord Hartington writes, “It is 
very clear why the split took 
place, and equally clear that 
if he does not see it, it will 
occur again before long.” ‘“ We 
cannot,” he adds, “submit our 
judgment to his, and in that 
case some will follow him, 
and some us.” Lord Harting- 
ton considered the vote of 
credit a reasonable insurance 
against possible risks. Glad- 
stone considered it “a foolish 
and mischievous proposition.” 
In January 1878, the year of 
the Berlin Treaty, the differ- 
ences had mounted so high 
that Lord Hartington wanted 
to resign the leadership and 
that Gladstone should take it. 
The latter, as we know, was 
consuming his nights and days 
in thwarting the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. The former re- 
fused to condemn it, writing, 
*T accept the policy of condi- 
tional neutrality, and I accept 
the conditions as well as the 
neutrality.” In other words, 
he supported the Government. 
The only result of these dis- 
tracted counsels was to double 
the majority of the Govern- 
ment (on the question of call- 
ing out the reserves it was 310 
to 64), and to give force to 
Lord LBeaconsfield’s resolve. 
The result was peace with 
honour, but can any one doubt 
that if the Liberals had been 
in the ascendant we should 
have drifted on their divided 
counsels into a disastrous war. 
The letters in which Lord 
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Hartington confides the intoler- 
able annoyances of his position 
to Lord Granville expose beyond 
further dispute a state of things 
which was tolerably obvious to 
all observers at the time. The 
cleavage in the party seems to 
have been strongly defined, to 
have been deepened by the Mid- 
Lothian agitation, and to have 
lasted. In fact, when Mr Glad- 
stone became Prime Minister 
in 1880 he was at the head of 
a second Coalition Government, 
far more so than was suspected 
at the time, which turned out 
to be nearly as disastrous as 
its predecessor. 

We all remember the blaze 
of apology with which that 
Government began its career, 
and this biography shows with 
what tact Lord Granville se- 
cured for Austria the Prime 
Minister’s apology for his wild 
Mid-Lothian denunciation. The 
details of foreign policy may, 
however, be passed over as well 
as those of Irish legislation and 
of the complications in Egypt. 
No new light is thrown on 
the melancholy fate of Gordon, 
and Lord Granville’s direction 
of foreign policy at this time 
was not so purely a part of his 
personal career, in the sense of 
resulting in the main from his 
individual will and judgment, 
that we turn to it for light 
upon his career and character 
in preference to the details 
of his management within the 
Cabinet. There the differences 
which had arisen in Opposition 
seemed to increase. Mr Glad- 
stone down to 1882 was per- 
sistently talking of resignation. 
Lord Hartington in 1884 was 
threatening that he would no 
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longer be responsible for the 
military policy in Egypt. Lord 
Northbrook had been sent to 
Egypt to return with a full 
report on its financial situation, 
and finding his proposals re- 
jected by Mr Gladstone, threat- 
ened to resign, Lord Hartington 
feeling himself bound to go 
too. Mr Chamberlain made a 
great speech at Birmingham 
with a view to coerce some 
dissentient colleagues, and 
throughout headed a distinct 
party in the Cabinet. Mr 
Gladstone was on the point of 
going abroad for his health, in 
which event who would con- 
trol, it was asked, the member 
for Birmingham? In fact, at 
the very moment when a new 
Russian difficulty was arising 
over the question of the Afghan 
boundary, the Cabinet was, says 
the biographer, “in a state of 
constant commotion and divi- 
sion, and in a chronic state of 
resignation.” “I never knew 
such an imbroglio,” wrote Lord 
Granville, who was father con- 
fessor of all Cabinet differences. 
There was an immense crisis 
in January 1885—“and at the 
moment when the Cabinet was 
at its worst, the question of the 
Afghan boundary entered on an 
acute phase,” while, moreover, 
we had Egypt on hand and an 
army locked up in Africa. The 
picture of dire confusion thus 
drawn by a friendly hand re- 
minds us of that burning ques- 
tion which Mr Gladstone ad- 
dressed to the electors at the 
dissolution of 1880: “Is this 
the way in which you wish 
that your Government should 

be conducted ?” 
This distracted Cabinet near- 
31 
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ly involved us in a war with 
Russia; but Mr Gladstone at 
the eleventh hour had to throw 
to the winds his former de- 
nunciations of Lord Beacons- 
field, relay the rails to Quetta 
which he had torn up five 
years before, and propose, of 
course in a speech of matchless 
eloquence, a vote of credit for 
eleven millions— nearly twice 
as much as he had denounced 
in 1878 as a foolish and mis- 
chievous proposal. The result 
was, as his deceased rival would 
have told him, that Russia gave 
way, and peace was preserved. 

After the resignation of 1885 
Lord Granville never returned 
to the Foreign Office, but was 
superseded by Lord Rosebery. 
The question, however, of Home 
Rule was now brought to the 
front, and the wide divisions 
of the Liberal party at last 
culminated in an open rupture, 
which has lasted for twenty 
years. Even now, when, on 
the eve of a general election, 
they are all anxious to convince 
us that an essential unity and 
a practical harmony govern 
their proceedings, Lord Rose- 
bery steps forward to remind 
them that all the time the 
Irish shillelagh, the Welsh 
sword, and the Nonconformist 
torpedo are being uncased 
from their receptacles and are 
brought forward in the light 
of day, menacing us with the 


harmony of saints. It fell to 
Lord Granville in 1885 to 
patch up a peace. He suc- 


ceeded to some extent, but 
made the one great blunder 
of his life in consenting to 
follow Mr Gladstone on the 
thorny path which he now de- 
cided to tread. He and many 
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others did so for a reason 
which failed of effect—viz., the 
opportunity which it was con- 
sidered to afford of depriving 
Ireland of her representation 
at Westminster. “The great 
bribe to me,” he wrote in sub- 
stance several times, “and I 
expect to England and Scot- 
land, would be to get rid of 
the Irish M.P.’s here, who are 
introducing the dry rot into 
our institutions.” It must be 
admitted that a great diplo- 
matist is in his moment of 
unbending a _ discriminating 
and a candid friend; and the 
Irish members may judge from 
this passage, which is several 
times repeated, the degree of 
enthusiasm with which they in- 
spired their new allies. It was 
eventually decided by Parlia- 
ment and public opinion that 
the retention of that represen- 
tation was essential to the 
Union. In fairly short time 
the bill was thrown out, and 
a general election decisively 
confirmed its rejection. Lord 
Granville’s reputation was only 
besmirched, and not ruined, by 
his tentative adoption of the 
scheme. When the Bill of 
1893 was presented to the 
House of Lords and rejected 
by a portentous majority, Lord 
Granville had been two years 
in his grave, and we may hope 
that had he survived he would 
have been found on the side 
of maintaining the integrity 
of the empire, and have learned 
that dry rot, however injurious, 
is preferable to total destruc- 
tion, and probably curable by 
time. 

But no amount of concilia- 
tion could compose the growing 
feud between Gladstone and 
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Lord Hartington, or remove 
the deep distrust which the 
latter had imbibed of his chief. 
After an interview in August 
of that critical year 1885 be- 
tween the two statesmen, Lord 
Hartington writes: “I never 
can understand Mr Gladstone 
in conversation, but I thought 
him unusually unintelligible 
yesterday.” This was when @ 
new issue, of portentous con- 
sequences, was being raised. 
Lord Hartington saw enough 
to convince him that his state 
of mind about Ireland was ex- 
tremely alarming, contemplat- 
ing a separate legislature in 
some form or other. On the 
eve of a general election Lord 
Granville saw that the last 
chance of avoiding a break-up 
of his party was to postpone 
a decision as to leadership and 
policy until “the pressure of 
actual necessity arose”; and 
that above all a meeting of the 
ex-Cabinet would only increase 
the confusion. The strongly 
marked difference of character 
between Gladstone and Gran- 
ville on the one hand, and 
Lord Hartington on the other, 
is prominently displayed dur- 
ing this turning-point in their 
respective careers. The resol- 
ute determination of Lord 
Hartington to oppose the pol- 
icy of disintegration is per- 
sisted in with all the dogged 
honesty of a statesman who 
has the welfare of the State at 
heart, and is repelled by the 
tortuous courses and calculated 
obscurities of language which 
he observed in his chief. Lord 
Granville, on the other hand, 
does not shine at this crisis of 
his life. His conciliatory tac- 
tics, often so useful and so 
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characteristic, have now de- 
generated into weakness. With 
a strong, well-tried, and long- 
trusted colleague by his side, 
determined to save the Union, 
and deeming no sacrifice too 
great for the accomplishment 
of that purpose, he yet allowed 
himself to be persuaded, some- 
what against his will and his 
clearer judgment, into a policy 
which he half distrusted. The 
choice was injurious to his rep- 
utation. Lord Hartington led 
the opposition and the new 
policy with increasing success. 
The alliance of Mr Bright and 
Mr Goschen, and afterwards of 
Mr Chamberlain, brought an 
enormous accession of strength; 
and when a mass of opinion 
and votes finally turned the 
scale, Lord Hartington signal- 
ised his career by successfully 
moving the rejection of the 
Bill of 1886 in the House of 
Commons, and later on by 
moving the almost unanimous 
overthrow of the Bill of 1893 
in the Lords. Every one must 
feel as they compare the two 
statesmen that if Lord Gran- 
ville had reached the Premier- 
ship it would have been filled by 
a man scarcely strong enough 
for the post; while if Lord 
Hartington had gained it, there 
is not one in the long line of 
celebrated men who have held 
it who more thoroughly de- 
served it. 

The incidents of the crisis 
merited the intense disgust 
which was obviously created 
in his mind. Mr Gladstone 
would not divulge his policy— 
all he would do was to adjure 
Lord Granville to keep the 
party together, he himself 
being unwilling to resume 
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office except to deal with the 
Irish question, on which we 
all remember he desired a 
majority which would make 
him independent of the Irish 
members. Even in his election 
address he would not commit 
himself. After the dissolution 
the two great political parties 
were evenly balanced, the Irish 
holding the scales. The Radi- 
cals were disappointed. Glad- 
stone wanted Lord Salisbury 
to settle the Irish question 
with his help. Lord Harting- 
ton thought that no difficulty 
would be so great as an at- 
tempt to get our miscellane- 
ous team into harness again. 
It was thus at a moment of al- 
most inextricable confusion that 
Mr Gladstone launched his still 
unavowed policy of uncondi- 
tional surrender to the Irish 
members,—the very men whom 
he had denounced four years 
before for marching through 
rapine to the dismemberment 
of the Empire. Lord Harting- 
ton insisted that, disguise it as 
he might, Mr Gladstone had 
irrevocably committed himself 
to a policy of Home Rule, in- 
cluding an Irish Parliament, 
and that he himself altogether 
differed. He would be no 
party to calling together the 
ex-Cabinet, and he refused 
a place in the new Cabinet, 
leading the opposition to the 
new measure. Not even Lord 
Granville could patch up a re- 
conciliation, though he seems 
to have assured Mr Gladstone 
that there was a margin for 
an enormous discount in Hart- 
ington’s growl. It is a cur- 
ious picture, on the eve of a 
new administration, with a 
decisively new departure, to 
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find one of the leaders (the 
hero of this biography) ex- 
pressing despair “as regards 
the party and the public wel- 
fare,” and only “finding com- 
fort to one’s personal vanity 
to find every one else as much 
at sea as one’s self.” Lord 
Granville eventually decided 
to stand by his chief, anxious 
to get rid of the dry rot, but 
pleading that the safeguards 
for the minority must be 
efficient,—a phrase which is 
redolent of weakness, for in 
practice it may mean anything 
or nothing. He made a last 
attempt to conciliate Lord 
Hartington on New Year’s day ; 
but the latter, on hearing Glad- 
stone’s communication, found 
it “useless to expect him to 
be intelligible,” and concluded 
by asking, “‘ Did any leader ever 
treat a party in such a way 
as he hasdone?” Lord Gran- 
ville, on the other hand, in- 
fluenced by Gladstone and 
“still more encouraged by 
the views of Lord Spencer,” 
adopted the new policy, and 
also acquiesced in his super- 
session at the Foreign Office. 
In fact, he surrendered to Glad- 
stone unconditionally. The 
Home Rule Bill of 1886 never 
reached the Lords, and the 
only glimpse we get of Lord 
Granville’s sentiments as re- 
gards its failure is given by 
three letters written during the 
general election, in one of which 
he complains “we are going 
to the dogs”; in the second, 
that “Merry pebbles” (surely 
the most grotesque of all the 
ridiculous nicknames in vogue 
in this book, applied at such 
a tragic moment) “is rather 
excited: has written a long 
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letter to the Queen, the drift 
of which I cannot understand” ; 
in the third, that “the future, in 
a national point of view, seems 
to me to be fearfully dark.” 

So ended Lord Granville’s 
leadership of the House of 
Lords. It is satisfactory to 
observe that his followers had 
presented him a short time 
before with a piece of plate, 
in acknowledgment of his serv- 
ices. He can never rank as 
a great statesman, neither will 
he be decried as a failure. The 
successes and disasters which 
attended his administration of 
the Foreign Office have never 
been associated with his name. 
Others got the credit, or bore 
the discredit. That his leader- 
ship of his party in the House 
of Lords terminated in its ruin 
has never been laid to his 
charge; nor has the contrast 
ever been shown to his discredit 
between its influence at the 
time Lord Lansdowne laid 
down the reins, and its utter 
feebleness in presence of the 
new policy for which Lord 
Granville stood sponsor. He 
was evidently an admirable col- 
league; and as regards Glad- 
stone, he was devoted to him. 
“The very dissimilarity,” says 
Lord Edmond Fitmaurice, “ of 
their respective characters and 
gifts seemed only to constitute 
an additional link between 
them.” It was not in the 
power of Lord Granville or 
any other man to dissuade 
Gladstone from his disastrous 
coup d'état; and all that was 
left to him was to accept or 
reject his chief. He chose the 
former without sign of falter- 
ing, whatever he may have felt, 
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and adhered to him loyally 
to the end; but no one asso- 
ciates Home Rule with his 
name. The influence which he 
wielded by tact and temper, 
and conciliatory bearing and 
conduct, gave him much more 
real power than falls to the lot 
of most Ministers, but he never 
impressed himself and his per- 
sonality on either his party, its 
measures, or its administration. 
He stood to successive Premiers 
very much in the same relation 
that the Prince Consort occu- 
pied in regard to the Throne. 
In fact, he seemed to have suc- 
ceeded to, and maintained for 
years, a very similar influence, 
both at Court and with the 
Ministers, to that which had 
been vacated by the Prince 
Consort’s death. In the Ad- 
ministration especially of 1859- 
1865, he was evidently the 
Minister on whom the Sovereign 
relied, and to whom his col- 
leagues looked to lead the op- 
position to the policy of the 
chiefs whenever they disap- 
proved it. To maintain such 
exalted influence in every suc- 
cessive Liberal Cabinet that 
was formed, to give effect to 
it without incurring enmity 
and distrust, and to maintain 
the leadership of the House of 
Lords with authority not de- 
rived from the numbers of his 
supporters, and with a dignity 
entirely personal, are achieve- 
ments which give him a name 
to be envied amongst the list 
of British statesmen, though 
they failed to guide him to:the 
foremost place in the Govern- 
ment, or to place him in the 
rank of Great Britain’s fore- 
most statesmen. 
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IN AND ABOUT A GERMAN TOWN. 


BEING, as I said in a prev- 
ious paper, hopelessly insular 
in my ideas, and dependent for 
my knowledge of the Germans 
on newspapers and hearsay 
only, I came abroad in the full 
expectation of finding in my 
Teutonic cousin a swaggering 
and blustering semi-barbarian, 
eaten up with self-conceit, and 
never quite happy if he was 
not cramming down a neigh- 
bour’s throat the German 
military superiority. Let me 
confess at once that I have 
been most agreeably disap- 
pointed. Now and again a 
newspaper may attempt to 
make political capital by re- 
presenting England as an 
aggressive and unscrupulous 
Power, and by hysterical 
warnings to the German 
nation to be ready to stand 
to arms at a minute’s notice. 
But I believe from the bottom 
of my heart that the bulk of 
the German people are at least 
as peaceably minded as our- 
selves, and would regard a 
serious quarrel with England 
in the light of a deplorable and 
wellnigh intolerable calamity. 
Only a few days ago I hap- 
pened to say to a German 
visitor at our Pension, that I 
had never yet been able to 
make up my mind whether 
sundry uniformed people I met 
in the town really were soldiers, 
or postmen, or railway porters, 
or firemen, or sailors. 

“To me they all look equally 
military,” I remarked. 

“Ah!” he said. “We are 


what you call a nation military. 
We have a large army, true, 
but all you see in uniform will 
not be soldiers. Too many, 
perhaps, are.” 

“Well, we are the other way 
up,—too few soldiers.” 

“Few, but goot, very goot. 
And your sheeps—see, German 
navy so,” and he held up his 
little finger, “ but English navy 
so!” and up went both hands. 
“England,” he continued, 
‘“‘many sheeps, Germany many 
soldiers: they shall always be 
very goot friends, and the 
world shall be quiet. No more 
war, because England and 
Germany say so.” 

So much for generalities, 
and now to describe more or 
less in detail the things that 
have struck my insular mind 
in Germany. 

First of all, then, the very 
fair system of trading on the 
part of shops, and the marked 
absence of what I will call 
the olla-podrida dealers. The 
German method, at any rate 
in this little town, seems to run 
on exactly the opposite lines to 
those whereby the owner of a 
miniature Whiteley’s shop in 
the north-west of Ireland was 
reputed to have amassed a 
considerable fortune. I give 
the story of an incident that 
happened in this establishment 
exactly as it was told to me, 
but in no way vouch for the 
truth of it, except so far as to 
say that my informant was 
not a habitual liar. The en- 
terprising proprietor, then, of 
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this olla-podrida shop was re- 
puted to owe his success in life 
to this golden rule, posted up 
on every counter for the benefit 
of the shopmen :— 

“If you have not got the 
exact article required, show to 
your customer that which in 
your opinion most nearly 
answers to the description.” 

If the man really did make a 
fortune by it, we must assume 
that the rule worked well on 
the whole. But on one oc- 
casion a rough seafaring man 
walked into the shop, and de- 
manded a certain type of 
tobacco. Right manfully did 
the assistant who was serving 
him act up to the golden rule. 
Every possible type of tobacco 
that could come anywhere near 
the description, among other 
conditions of which essential 
points were that it looked 
like string, and could be cut 
with a knife, was offered, only 
to be rejected. Suddenly a 
brilliant thought struck the 
assistant. 

“T think I know what you 
want,” he said, and with that 
galloped off upstairs, and after 
some delay returned with a 
sample of a substance that 
might be tobacco, and most 
certainly was stringy and cap- 
able of being cut off in chunks 
by a knife, as the seafaring 
customer had insisted. 

“This is no doubt what you 
require, sir; it has been put 
away by mistake.” 

The customer looked at the 
stuff, smelt it, and I believe 
tasted it. Finally, with some 
reluctance, he indicated his 
willingness to deal. 

“Not as it’s just what I 
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wanted,” he said, “but mebbe 
it’s nigh enough.” 

“It’s been in stock a long 
time,” suggested the assistant, 
“but I think you will find it 
all right when you come to 
smoke it.” 

With that he weighed out 
an ounce, and the first act in 
the little drama ended with 
the purchaser slouching out of 
the shop, cramming, en route, 
a substantial wad of the 
“tobacco” into his black clay 
pipe. 

The second act followed with 
truly startling rapidity, for a 
minute later, while the con- 
scientious assistant was show- 
ing to another customer some- 
thing which, if not the exact 
article required, at any rate 
in his opinion most nearly 
answered to the description, 
there rushed into the shop 
with blackened face and bleed- 
ing mouth a man, hatless, 
breathless, seething with in- 
dignation, bubbling over with 
weird oaths and bloodthirsty 
threats. For an instant he 
stood glaring wildly round the 
shop, and then suddenly spy- 
ing his victim, he pounced 
upon the luckless assistant, 
and dragging him over the 
counter was proceeding to 
throttle him at leisure, until 
he himself was literally choked 
off his prey by the united 
efforts of the enterprising 
proprietor and his posse 
comitatus. The aid of the 
police was invoked, and the 
supposed maniac, after being 
pretty roughly handled, on 
being at last induced to give 
an explanation of his conduct, 
proved to be an _ innocent 
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victim of a too rigid adher- 
ence to the golden rule of the 
shop. The assistant had sold 
him a bit of gunpowder fuse, 
which on being ignited had 
blown the bowl of the pipe to 
smithereens, and. the stem 
more or less down the owner’s 
throat ! 

Now our German shopkeeper, 
if he has not got the exact ar- 
ticle required, does not offer me 
a substitute, nor does he even 
quote the old formula of the 
really bad English shop: “ We 
don’t seem to have it in stock 
to-day, sir. The fact is that 
we are just sold out of it. But 
we shall have some more ia to- 
night, if you would kindly call 
to-morrow or the next day.” 

Making no bones about the 
matter, he simply says that 
the article is not exactly in his 
line, but can be purchased, if 
the Herr happens to be going 
up the street, at such and such 
a shop, or if the Herr’s way 
lies down the street, somewhere 
else. Whether he goes up the 
street or down is generally a 
matter of indifference to the 
Herr, but it is often difficult 
for him, even though the aid 
of much gesticulation is in- 
voked, to comprehend exactly 
the rapid guttural directions. 

“ Bitte, langsam!” I suggest, 
having found in these words 
the key to many mysteries. 
But the shopkeeper has ready 
to hand a key which will 
open the door with greater 
certainty. 

“Comm!” he says, by way 
of a compromise between Eng- 
lish and German, and with 
that he leaves his shop to take 
care of itself, personally escorts 
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me to the shop I want, and 
explains my requirements to 
the proprietor. Then with a 
courteous bow and a smiling 
adieu he returns to his own 
business. Not once or twice 
only, but a good half-dozen 
times has this happened to me. 
An English tradesman is civil 
enough, I grant you, but it is 
not his habit to go out of his 
way and guide a would-be 
customer to another shop in 
search of a needle if he himself 
happens to be a purveyor of 
pins. The German shop-girls, 
so far as I have seen them, do 
not seem quite as smartly 
turned out as our English 
“young ladies”; but they lose 
nothing by contrast in the 
point of either good manners 
or intelligence, and some of 
them, by reason of the semi- 
low dress, have a distinctly 
picturesque appearance. The 
man in the street, be he gentle- 
man at large, student, trades- 
man, or peasant, is quite as 
anxious as the obliging shop- 
man to ensure that I shall get 
to my required destination, and 
quite as ready to guide me 
thither if he thinks that I am 
likely to go astray. His ex- 
planations may be a little 
cumbrous and elaborate as 
contrasted’ with the London 
policeman’s rapid ‘First to 
the right, second to the left, 
then straight on, on the left- 
hand side;” but his “Comm” 
when he sees that I am puzzled 
redeems the situation. The 
thing that troubles his mind 
is evidently not unwillingness 
to guide the stranger, but 
rather an anxiety to convince 
the latter that the guide 
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rather than the guided is the 
obliged party. 

Alas! that to the general 
law of civility and considera- 
tion for the stranger, the 
manners of the market-women 
stand out in disagreeable con- 
trast. Those market-women— 
marketing-women, perhaps, is 
a better term, for I allude to 
the buyers rather than the 
sellers — seem to justify the 
somewhat crude rendering 
given by the compilers of 
our authorised version of the 
New Testament to the Greek 
dyopaiot tives, “certain lewd 
fellows of the baser sort.” 
A hard-bitten, hard-visaged 
dame, from whom the constant 
labour in the fields and con- 
stant exposure to all sorts and 
conditions of weather seem to 
have taken away not merely 
every trace of feminine comeli- 
ness but even the last vestiges 
of womenhood, aged beyond 
her years, aggressive, vituper- 
ative, in every way unlovely,— 
such is the peasant woman who 
comes to our market. Add to 
an inward determination to 
have her own way, without 
fear or respect for her neigh- 
bour’s feelings, a truly terrible 
form of body-armour, terrible 
alike for offensive and defensive 
purposes, and you arrive at a 
very fair specimen of veritable 
virago. For the wmarket- 
basket, large, knotty, and cum- 
brous, worn at the back, and 
capable of being hitched by a 
shrug of the shoulder this way 
or that from the right-hand 
neighbour’s ear, shall I say, 
into the left-hand neighbour’s 
eye, seems to fulfil all the pur- 
poses of a crocodile’s tail; while 
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the heavy tread of the huge 
flat foot, cased in clump-soled 
shoes, once felt will not light- 
ly be forgotten. Moreover, to 
the market-basket, formidable 
enough in itself, is often super- 
added a hard and stout open 
tub with two viciously pro- 
jecting handles. When tub and 
basket are alike laden with the 
Saturday’s stores for the follow- 
ing week, an occasional kettle 
or saucepan, some crockery, and 
a stray broomhead, I am in- 
clined to recall the example 
of a Herodotean sentence as 
given in my boyhood by a 
form-master: ‘“ Awkward ani- 
mals pigs is to drive, one man 
many of them very.” Substi- 
tute for that far better man- 
nered animal “pig” a German 
marketing - woman, and for 
“drive” meet, and you have 
the situation. In a street or 
highway it is possible to escape 
destruction by slipping into the 
middle of the road, or passing 
by on the other side. But in 
the narrow gangways between 
the market -stalls, precipitate 
flight when feasible is the only 
resource. Even then pursuit 
may have to be reckoned with. 
For the lady, being out for a 
holiday as well as for business, 
is not quite happy until she 
has shouldered, elbowed, kicked, 
and basketed her way up every 
gangway and to every stall in 
the market-place. Once only 
this very badly trodden worm 
was forced to turn. I was in 
search of some edible apples, 
and was in the act of inquir- 
ing the price of some which 
I had pitched upon at one 
stall, when with a thump on 
the ear from her tub, and a 
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kick on the instep from her 
hoof, an old dame, who had 
apparently finished her pur- 
chases, warned me to “move 
on.” I moved on to the next 
stall accordingly, only to be 
a second time dislodged by the 
same assailant. When at a 
third stall I ventured to offer 
a form of passive resistance 
and seemed inclined to stand 
my ground, the pertinacious foe, 
by a dexterous hitch of her 
shoulder, dug me hard in the 
ribs with the bottom of her 
basket, narrowly missed hitting 
me in the eye with the handle 
of her tub, and completing my 
discomfiture by planting a 
heavy heel on my toes, fairly 
carried the position. This was 
really too much for human 
endurance, and feeling sore all 
over, both in mind and body, 
I determined to retaliate in 
kind. Having concluded her 
business at the stall,—the busi- 
ness, I may say, consisted of 
sampling some of the fruit and 
then abusing the proprietor of 
the stall for selling rotten 
plums,—she had turned, and 
after favouring me with a 
parting benediction in the form 
of a crack on the shoulder 
from her tub, was proceeding 
to force her way between two 
other ladies similarly equipped 
as herself, when I ventured to 
assist her progress. Seein 

that the crowded state of the 
gangway would prevent her 
falling on her nose, I put my 
knee to the bottom of the 
basket, and hoisting for all I 
was worth, fairly set her trund- 
ling. A bull in a china-shop 
could hardly have caused a 
greater commotion. For once 
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set going, she burst through 
the ranks of her opponents like 
Achilles through the trembling 
herds of Trojans, and after 
treading on many toes, dashing 
her own tub and basket against 
many similar equipments, and 
discomposing many tempers, 
she was only brought up by 
a violent collision with the 
rear-guard of a solid column 
of basket-carriers which had 
got blocked. In the torrent 
of terrible recriminations and 
vituperations that ensued be- 
tween the lady who had run 
amuck and the indignant dames 
who had suffered under the 
process, my own modest con- 
tribution to the row that 
followed passed unnoticed by 
everyone except a little German 
student, who, having also suf- 
fered martyrdom at the old 
virago’s hands, was overcome 
with delight. To “A Gentle- 
man of France,” it may be 
remembered, accrued a firm 
friendship with one M. Fran- 
gois out of an acquaintance- 
ship inaugurated by treading 
upon the other’s toe. So, too, 
from the trivial circumstance 
of having my toes trodden 
upon beyond endurance I date 
an interchange of courtesy with 
one or more German students. 
For when I see several of these 
young gentlemen politely take 
off their caps to me in the 
street, I know that my friend 
of the market-place is a 
member of the party. 

I am only sorry that a deep- 
rooted, and only too well- 
founded, mistrust of my conver- 
sational powers in the German 
language has prevented me 
from prosecuting the acquaint- 
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anceship still further. For the 
presence of these fresh-faced 
lads is a distinct and pleasing 
feature of the place. The Ox- 
onian is at once struck by their 
very elaborate manner of greet- 
ing each other as well as out- 
side acquaintances in the 
streets. At Oxford a nod, or a 
smile, or a wave of the hand, 
passed muster as a sufficient 
acknowledgment of a friend on 
the other side of the road: of 
the friend’s friend, except when 
a lady was concerned, no notice 
of any kind was taken. But 
the young German, whose lack 
of courtesy is so often the topic 
of a letter or paragraph in an 
English newspaper, is, to my 
mind, almost inconveniently 
courteous, the almost incessant 
taking off of the head-dress 
being the more conspicuous 
when that head-dress assumes 
the form of a flat coloured cap, 
invariably worn on the back of 
the head. Out of sheer curi- 
osity I took the trouble on one 
occasion to follow a trio of 
pink-capped students on their 
progress down a main street of 
the town, and I counted them 
take off their caps on no less 
than seventeen occasions, either 
to single students or other 
groups of students, in the latter 
case a distinct bow being made 
to each member of the group. 
Then, as one of my trio wore 
his cap rather askew, owing to 
the presence of a wound, the 
result of a “schlager” en- 
counter, patched up with lint 
and black sticking-plaster, I 
next had the curiosity to go to 
the same street on the follow- 
ing day and count the number 
of wounded warriors I met 
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while walking down one side of 
it. In all I encountered forty- 
three students, of whom the 
odd three wore patches to cover 
recent wounds, and either six 
or seven more had perceptible 
scars of old wounds, in the 
doubtful case the scar being so 
slight that it might have been 
the result of a slip of the razor. 
Without being in the least 
degree anxious to witness one 
of these passages of arms which 
in no way commend themselves 
to the English fancy, I found 
opportunity on two occasions 
for questioning German gentle- 
men on the subject of the 
students’ duel. On one point 
both were agreed, that the duel 
is, like the public school boxing- 
matches, in a majority of cases 
merely a friendly though sharp 
trial of skill between picked 
men of rival corps; less fre- 
quently, like a schoolboy’s 
fight, the result of a personal 
difference of opinion. But, 
while one of my informants 
condemned the practice,—not 
indeed on the score of brut- 
ality, but on account of the 
risk of blood-poisoning in the 
case of an unhealthy subject, 
—the other was wholly in 
favour of it. 

“Tt tests a man’s courage as 
well as his skill,” was the argu- 
ment, “and it gives confidence 
and experience to one who may 
later on in life be called upon 
to use his sword to keep his 
head in sober earnest.” 

From the latter gentleman I 


gathered also that the fresh- 


man’s year only is spent in 
roystering: later on, when the 
young roysterer has won his 
spurs, he settles down to seri- 
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ous work. “The first year 
drinking beer and fighting, 
after that much work.” 

It was easy, too, to gather 
from remarks let drop by my 
friend, who had gone through 
the training himself, that the 
German student is at once 
more thrifty and more seri- 
ous than the average Oxford 
or Cambridge undergraduate. 
Where, for instance, the latter’s 
hospitality commonly runs to 
port wine, and perhaps cham- 
pagne, the German’s ideas are 
rather those of the humble- 
minded though really sensible 
Welshman to be found within 
the precincts of Jesus College, 
Oxford. This individual, none 
the less to be commended be- 
cause he is occasionally laughed 
at, considers that he has done 
all that is required of him 
when he invites a friend to his 
rooms after hall and calls for 
“A tankard of peer and the 
pasket.” The “pasket,” how- 
ever,—a flat basket with par- 
titions containing various kinds 
of fruit and sweetmeats duly 
priced, from which the host 
and guest help themseves ac- 
cording to their requirements, 
—is omitted by the yet more 
thrifty German ; the “ peer,” a 
light lager ale costing about 
one penny for a large glass, 
apart from anything else, being 
considered sufficient entertain- 
ment. I was told, though it is 
hard to believe it, that a Ger- 
man student has been known 
to imbibe as many as fourteen 
or fifteen large glasses at a sit- 
ting. But even so the hard 
drinker only costs his enter- 
tainer the comparatively small 
sum of fifteenpence, a price 
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that I have seen charged in 
London for a single whisky- 
and-soda. For a large party 
of students, something under 
sixpence a-head may be quoted 
as the cost of sufficiently lib- 
eral entertainment. Even in 
the toper’s case it is comfort- 
ing to reflect that excessive 
potation tends rather to ro- 
tundity than inebriation; easy 
on the other hand to see where 
the fear of blood - poisoning 
comes in. 

At this point it may not be 
out of place to remark that 
the Germans, by contrast with 
ourselves, seem to be an essen- 
tially sober nation. In the 
course of a two months’ ex- 
perience, wandering about the 
town a good deal and at vari- 
ous hours of both day and 
night, I have only come across 
one case of drunkenness. And 
even there I may have been 
mistaken. For the man under 
suspicion was by no means 
either blind-drunk or offen- 
sively drunk, but I fancied at 
the time that he was certainly 
rather the worse for liquor. 
Thank goodness, we have out- 
lived an age when in good 
society drunkenness passed as 
a venial offence. But I am 
afraid that there are many 
English villages in which al- 
most as many working men 
will be found more or less in- 
toxicated on a Saturday night 
as will be found sober. The 
notable absence of cases of 
drunkenness in this town struck 
me so forcibly that I asked a 
German friend whether the 
sobriety of the inhabitants was 
not exceptional. 

“No,” was the answer; “in 




















some villages perhaps they 
drink more. Say a village 
where there will be a hundred 
grown-up men, they will drink 
their beer after four o’clock 
on Sunday evening — two, 
perhaps, or three will drink 
too much. Is it not so in 
England?” 

I preferred to leave the ques- 
tion unanswered, and passed 
on to another subject. Be it 
said, however, that perhaps 
so far as the actual quantity 
of liquor consumed goes, the 
thirsty German will pour down 
his throat as much as, or per- 
haps more than, the thirsty 
Englishman. But there is a 
wide difference both in quality 
and the surroundings. A very 
light and pure beer, drunk for 
the most part in the open air, 
is more likely to round the 
toper’s figure than to befuddle 
his intellect. 

To return to my students. 
Thriftiness, to some extent at 
all events, goes by custom, and 
by virtue of belonging to a com- 
paratively unathletic nation, 
one form of temptation to 
spend money is lacking to the 
German student as compared 
with the English  under- 
graduate. Outdoor games, 
which form a part and parcel 
of our university life, are 
practically non-existent in Ger- 
many. That in our own country 
a truly ridiculous amount of 
attention is bestowed upon 
successful game-playing and 
successful game-players no one 
can feel more strongly than 
myself: that so much valuable 
time is wasted on the frivolities 
of life is in a fair way of 
becoming nothing short of a 
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national misfortune. But there 
must be a half-way house some- 
where, and I am truly sorry 
for the German student when I 
see him on a fine summer after- 
noon maundering about in a 
dark suit, or at any rate in his 
ordinary costume, instead of 
plunging into flannels and im- 
proving his hours of relaxation 
by taking some form of really 
active exercise. Put side by 
side with our Oxford under- 
graduate, he would probably 
fill his clothes as well, if not 
better, but the stuff underneath 
the clothes is of a very infer- 
ior and flabby quality. We 
English, taking us all in all, 
may claim to be ranked as a 
heavy nation. We are proud 
of our national physique, and 
that not without some reason. 
Yet I am inclined to think that 
the Germans as they walk are 
even heavier than we are,— 
heavier, but neither so wiry, 
so active, or gifted with so 
much power of endurance, for 
the simple reason that they 
carry more solid flesh than the 
framework of the human body 
is calculated to support. The 
foreign crews which occasion- 
ally appear at the Henley 
Regatta will generally be 
found to average throughout 
the boat almost a full stone 
lighter than a good English 
crew, say the Leander. But 
out of training and in ordinary 
trim, the difference of weight 
between a German or Belgian 
and an English oarsman would 
disappear, even if the former 
were not- found to be the 
heavier. Pick out an un- 
trained but philathletic young 
Englishman, and put him into 
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training for the University 
Boat Race. At the end of six 
weeks the twelve-stone man 
will probably have lost not 
more than four or five pounds 
at the outside. Try the same 
system of strict training on a 
German student, and your 
twelve-stone man will be found 
on the day of the race to scale 
considerably under eleven stone 
—in other words, he has been 
in the habit of carrying a full 
stone or more of superfluous 
flesh about him. To my own 
untutored eye I will confess 
that the weight of the twelve- 
stone Varsity oarsman, when 
I met him in his ordinary attire, 
was often a mystery. 

“Wait till you see him in 
the boat!” I have had said to 
me over and over again. I 
waited, and the mystery was 
a mystery no longer. 

That the German student’s 
comparative inactivity and 
tendency to weigh more than 
he ought to weigh tells on him 
in after-life may be{gathered 
from this painfully egotistic 
story. Though I happen to 
have been more or less phil- 
athletic from my youth on- 
wards, I could never claim to 
be anything more than a 
moderately fast walker. Stay- 
ing at our Pension was a very 
charming and intelligent Ger- 
man, whom at first sight I 
should without hesitation have 
described as an _ unusually 
powerful man, well built, well 
set up, with far better phy- 
sique and in every way 
stronger than myself, to say 
nothing of his having consider- 
able pull over me in years, for 
he is indeed in the very prime 
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of life. We two started for a 
four-mile walk into the coun- 
try. As it happened, time was 
precious, because he had an 
appointment in the Pension 
for a certain hour. 

‘““We shall have time,” he 
said, looking at his watch, “if 
you do not mind walking rather 
fast.” 

I stepped out accordingly, 
but without in any way exert- 
ing myself. At the end of the 
first mile he called a halt, and 
then for the first time I noticed 
that he was very much out of 
breath and perspiring freely,— 
in fact, showing every trace of 
being fairly walked off his legs. 

“You English,” he sighed, 
as he mopped his forehead, “do 
make such great paces!” 

A remark that the same 
good fellow let drop one day 
tended to prove two things— 
viz., that the student is thrifty 
by choice as well as more or 
less of necessity; and that the 
Church in Germany, as well as 
in England, is a poorly paid 
profession. I had asked him 
whether a certain coarsely-cut 
tobacco, which I saw in nearly 
every tobacconist’s shop, was 
really smokable. 

“Oh! that,” he said, ‘is 
very cheap tobacco; it is what 
the students smoke, and the 
vicars.” 

Certainly a maximum in- 
come of £200 a-year, and later 
on, at a certain age or after so 
many years service, £300, does 
not suggest the smoking of a 
very costly type of tobacco. 
This modest income seems to 
be about all that the Lutheran 
vicar has to look forward to, 
and the house provided for his 
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use is something very far re- 
moved from our idea of a 
country parsonage. For this 
reason the class of men who 
are encouraged to take orders 
is rather that of the Welsh 
than of the English parson. 
It did not indeed fall to my 
lot to hold more than a passing 
conversation with a vicar, but 
I had a better opportunity of 
gauging the status of a vicar’s 
son, who was, I believe, himself 
reading for Holy Orders. In 
my own mind I had put the 
young gentleman down for a 
grocer’s assistant, who had for- 
gotten to use his razor for a 
week or so; and it came upon 
me in the light of a shock to 
discover that he was the son 
of the clergyman of the parish. 
The Roman Catholic priests, on 
the other hand, struck me as 
being a distinctly superior body 
of men. How the rival estab- 
lishments get on together I 
had no curiosity to inquire, but 
@ trivial circumstance pointed 
to the conclusion that the dif- 
ferences between the two are 
not very strongly accentuated. 

“We will go to church to- 
gether to-morrow, Mr sd 
said my German friend. 

“T should like to,” I re- 
sponded; “but what Church 
shall we go to?” 

“T will find the times,” was 
the answer, and in a few 
minutes he returned to say 
that the service in the Roman 
Catholic Church was at 10 
o'clock, in the Lutheran at 
10.30. “Therefore,” he con- 
cluded, “we will go to the 
Lutheran.” 

As to a man who cannot 
understand the language one 
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service seemed likely to be as 
edifying as another, I assented. 
But it struck me as curious at 
the time that to my friend Herr 
G——, who I fully believe to 
be a good churchman, as well 
as in all other respects an ex- 
cellent fellow, the hour rather 
than the creed should have 
been taken into account. 
There was something still more 
strange about the sequel. For 
on going to the Lutheran 
Church we found indeed the 
semblance of a congregation 
hanging about the door, but 
the door was closed and there 
was no sign of the parson. 
After some waiting, the con- 
gregation gradually dispersed, 
two English ladies in addition 
to ourselves remaining on till 
eleven o’clock on the chance 
that for some reason or an- 
other the hour for service 
might have been altered. But 
when the clock struck and 
there was still no sign of the 
parson, we gave it up in de- 
spair and took a stroll round 
the large and shady church- 
yard. There, presently, we 
encountered no less a person 
than the vicar himself, walking 
quietly round the churchyard 
and reading a book. 

“Why,” inquired my com- 
panion, “is there no service?” 

The answer, so far as I could 
make out, was that a good 
many people were away, the 
congregation on the preceding 
Sunday had been very small, 
the weather was very hot, and 
so—the service had been post- 
poned till the next Sunday! 
After that, I was inclined to 
think that the Lutheran vicars 
are not so badly paid as I 
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had imagined. The interior 
of a Lutheran church, I may 
say, entirely recalls that of 
the Salem Chapel at Chelten- 
ham, where I was once an 
involuntary worshipper. It has 
always been my. habit, if I 
find myself in a strange town 
on Sunday morning, to sally 
out into the street at 10.45 
and follow the first well-dressed 
person I see carrying a prayer- 
book. Strangely unfamiliar 
was the appearance of the 
church to which I was in 
this way guided at Cheltenham. 
But once there, I elected to 
stay, and for the one and only 
time in my life listened to the 
hymn that commences “Be- 
fore Jehovah’s awful throne.” 
Until I actually heard it, I 
say it to my shame, I had 
always imagined that the 
hymn, like the names Tabitha 
Tagrag, Tittlebat Titmouse, 
&c., was the exclusive property 
of Samuel Warren. 

To return, however, to that 
superfluous amount of avoir- 
dupois which our well-to-do 
Teutonic cousin is by way of 
carrying. The working-classes, 
for whom manual labour sup- 
plies the missing amount of 
exercise, keep their figures far 
better. The German labourer 
really seems to know what 
work actually means. I passed 
five road-menders one day, and 
was struck by the fact that 
every man-jack of them was 
hard at it. The road-mender 
as I see him in my part of the 
world is an independent gentle- 
man, who sits on his barrow 
and smokes a pipe at the ex- 
pense of the ratepayers. The 
peasant woman in Germany 
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has no time to get fat. She 
gets hard instead. At least a 
half of the field work is appar- 
ently done here by the women. 
Small wonder, then, that they 
so early in life lose all trace of 
womanly comeliness. But is it 
ungallant to suggest that in 
higher circles the German Frau 
follows the example set by her 
better half? In her teens and 
early twenties the German girl 
is active enough,—indeed, judg- 
ing from the frequency with 
which I either meet her carry- 
ing a lawn-tennis racket or see 
her rowing on the river, she is 
more active than her brother. 
But from the day that she is 
married and begins to take life 
more quietly, she puts on flesh 
rapidly, and before she has 
struck thirty has commonly 
attained to what we are apt to 
call “a comfortable figure.” 
Nor is this term an unmeaning 
phrase. Objectively there is 
something very restful and 
comfortable about these sub- 
stantial housewives. The rest- 
less man or woman who wears 
a “lean and hungry look” sel- 
dom suggests comfort. I find 
that our Rest-Cure Pension is 
a haven of refuge for many 
hungry - looking Americans. 
The occasional plump visitor is 
merely hypochondriacal. 

A walk is the German’s fixed 
idea of exercise,—not a fast, 
blood-stirring walk, but a slow 
and sedate progress, the kind 
of walk we sometimes take en 
famille in England, when the 
weather is either too hot or too 
wet for more violent exercise, 
and we feel called upon by a 
sense of duty to give our child- 
ren and our dogs an airing. Is 
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it, I sometimes ask myself, the 
German master who takes out 
the German dog, or the Ger- 
man dog that performs that 
service for his master? Fora 
German gentleman out for a 
walk without his dog is an 
almost unknown quantity. 

Tf, on the one hand, the ex- 
ceeding tameness of so-called 
wild birds, — sparrows, chaf- 
finches, blackbirds, &c.,— 
coupled with the friendliness 
shown by dogs and horses to 
an unknown stranger, tends 
to the belief that the Germans 
as a nation are habitually kind 
to animals, the cat is strangely 
conspicuous by its absence. At 
the time that I pen these lines 
I have been for more than two 
months in Germany, and in all 
this time I have seen only one 
cat and one kitten. There are 
times when an unworthy — I 
hope, by the way, that it really 
is unworthy—suspicion haunts 
my mind, and I picture the cat 
as a treasured and pampered 
animal kept in some odd corner 
of the house and fed on the 
fat of the land with a view 
to future reappearance in the 
form of the everlasting German 
sausage. Did I read it in a 
book during my infancy or was 
it a tale that my dear father, 
so rich in anecdotes, told me 
long years ago? The latter, I 
fancy, so here goes the tale. 
My father, then, or an ac- 
quaintance, watching a mill at 
work in a country village, was 
astonished by the large number 
of cats of all sizes and ages 
which, in pursuit of an honest 
livelihood, ran ceaselessly to 
and fro amidst the clumsy 
machinery. 
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“T say, my man,” at last 
observed the watcher to one of 
the miller’s men, ‘don’t any of 
those cats ever get killed?” 

The man scratched his head 
doubtfully, as if considering his 
answer. 

“T’owd uns,” he exclaimed 
at last, “well, I reckon as they 
can take care of theirselves, 
but us grimbles a kitling now 
and again.” 

That hideously suggestive 
answer came back like a flash 
to my memory as I gazed with 
wonder rather than admiration 
on the noble proportions of a 
German ‘sausage some eight 
feet long, and as thick as my 
fore-arm, that was hung up 
by way of advertisement in a 
‘“flesher’s” shop. And with 
the vision of grimbled kitlings 
haunting my imagination, I 
then and there made up my 
mind to eschew my _ usual 
practice of so far conforming 
to the custom of the country 
as to eat a thin slice of sausage 
at the evening meal. I will 
not deny that those thin slices 
tasted no way amiss, but 
“ignotum omne pro horribili” 
will henceforth be my motto in 
respect of the German sausage. 

Dogs, on the other hand, I 
meet galore—in fact, I never 
recollect having seen so many 
dogs in one small town. 
Collies, quite good-looking 
collies, abound. But terriers 
are in a decided minority. Of 
mongrel terriers, to be sure, 
there is a fair sprinkling; but 
in the course of my wander- 
ings I have only encountered 
one good fox-terrier and two 
or three respectable bull ter- 
riers, the latter, whether by 
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law or by custom, invariably 
muzzled. I am on patting 
terms with more than one 
poodle,— when in full dress 
always a satisfactory article 
to pat; but the poodled Spitz, 
in Germany apparently a 
favourite animal, I avoid on 
principle. Dachshunds, some 
of them very good, others per- 
haps from the connoisseur’s 
point of view equally good but 
with an exaggeration of the 
bow in the front legs that 
renders their gait wearisome 
to themselves and painful to 
the uninitiated observer, may 
be said to swarm in every 
street. Still, after making all 
due allowance for the popu- 
larity of the dachshund, it 
seems to me that substance 
rather than quality in the 
matter of his canine com- 
panion appeals to the mind 
of the well-to-do German, and 
that he does not thoroughly 
enjoy his daily constitutional 
unless he is accompanied by 
either mastiff, St Bernard, 
Bismarck hound, or, most 
commonly of all, a pointer 
with his tail cut short. I 
must admit that to my insular 
mind it seemed at the first 
blush to be a sort of profana- 
tion of a sporting dog’s dignity 
to dock his tail and convert 
him into a non-sporting man’s 
companion on an aimless walk 
through crowded thorough- 
fares or along dusty roads. 
Yet when I saw how naturally 
he played the part, sniffing at 
likely corners, exchanging com- 
pliments with canine friends, 
or picking up savoury morsels 
in the street, a suspicion crossed 
my mind that we had been on 
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the wrong tack in England in 
perverting the character of a 
creature designed for these 
homely purposes, and compel- 
ling him to range the fields in 
search of game, and on occasion 
to assume that strained atti- 
tude which evoked Mr Winkle’s 
astonishment. 

Dogs of these larger types 
are also much in favour with 
petty hucksters, and _ those 
whom I have heard spoken of 
in England as “ kitchen-garden 
farmers.” What the big dog 
does here in his private life on 
the homestead I have had no 
opportunity of discovering, but 
from his well-cared-for appear- 
ance and jaunty gait when he 
appears in his public capacity 
of ‘‘draught animal” I con- 
clude that, like the Irishman’s 
pig, he ranks as no unimport- 
ant member of the family. At 
first I was inclined to pity 
the poor animals as I watched 
them either in single or double 
harness,—the farmer himself 
or the farmer’s boy being often 
the yoke-fellow, dragging to or 
from the market a low-built, 
but by no means lightly laden, 
cart. But, as in the case of 
the pointer, I am _ beginning 
to reverse my opinion. For 
the longer I watch the pro- 
ceeding, the more convinced 
do I become that the animal is 
performing his proper function 
in life. As an American 
humourist once remarked, a 
Newfoundland dog is an ex- 
cellent animal to save the life 
of a child who falls into a pond. 
But, he added, if you have 
neither child nor pond handy, 
the Newfoundland is apt to be- 
come an expensive pensioner. 
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So, too, with the St Bernard, 
most valuable auxiliary to the 
distressed traveller lost in a 
snowdrift. What is the object 
of his existence on the out- 
skirts of a country town, where 
there are neither distressed 
travellers nor snow - drifts? 
Clearly to warn off intruders 
from the homestead by his 
sonorous bark at night, and in 
the daytime to take his share 
of the day’s work by acting as 
a draught animal. In that 
capacity he is less obstinate 
and more intelligent than the 
coster’s donkey, a far more 
rapid mover than the ox, less 
sensitive to road alarms than 
the horse. And, if one can 
judge from appearances, he 
does his share of the day’s 
work not only with hearty 
goodwill but with positive 
pleasure. For he wags his tail 
as he walks along, and when 
his master calls a halt at the 
end of a stiff incline he looks 
rather surprised than grati- 
fied. Let me lay emphasis on 
the fact that, of some hundred 
dogs which in my daily walks 
I have watched drawing carts, 
I have never seen one that did 
not appear to be on excellent 
terms with himself, his master, 
and the world at large. Nor 
have I witnessed a single in- 
stance of anything approach- 
ing ill-treatment. We all of 
us know, my good English 
farmer or miller, that uncouth 
creature which you choose to 
call your yard-dog, a poor 
beast which diversifies its long 
bouts of sleepy sulkiness in the 
daytime by growling savagely 
and springing to the full length 
of its chain in the attempt 
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to demolish some inoffensive 
stranger, and which disturbs 
your neighhours’ rest by dis- 
cordant barkings at the moon, 
or at other sight, or it may be 
sound, of the night. I grant 
you that the poor animal 
partly fulfils his purpose as a 
tramp-scarer. But if you will 
only condescend to take a leaf 
out of your German brother- 
farmer’s book, and give poor 
Phylax a little healthy exercise 
by day in the form of drawing 
a cart, you will at once be 
saving your own pocket and 
converting a savage, suspicious, 
and probably hypochondriacal 
barbarian into a healthy, 
happy, and self - respecting 
citizen. Nor will you be in 
any degree impairing the 
efficiency of your night-watch- 
man. A dog who has done a 
good day’s work may bury his 
nose in his paws and enjoy a 
healthy and invigorating sleep. 
But he will never slumber so 
soundly that the approach of 
a strange footfall will fail to 
awaken him, and if he merely 
omits to bay the moon or to 
bark at rustling leaves, neither 
you nor your neighbour will be 
the loser. 

The German horses seem dis- 
tinctly good, the best of them 
probably not better than good 
English horses, but the worst 
of them many classes superior 
to the wretched screws with 
which we are only too familiar. 
Possibly the Germans have 
discovered that a really bad 
horse saves his keep and 
brings grist to the mill by 
being converted into sausages. 
Curiously enough, in this dis- 
trict there is a great dearth of 
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ponies, and still more curiously, 
on asking the reason, I was 
told that the country round 
about was too hilly for them. 
I had always been led to be- 
lieve that there was a natural 
affinity between hills and 
ponies. 

Never, except perhaps in the 
looking-glass, have I clapped 
eyes upon a donkey since I 
came to Germany. It is pos- 
sible again that potted donkey 
may be in request for sausages. 

Standing on the bridge here 
on one market-day, I watched 
seven vehicles go past me. Of 
these, two were drawn by pairs 
of horses ; two by single horses, 
looking very lop-sided by reason 
of being on one side of a pole 
instead of between the shafts ; 
one was drawn by a pair of 
dogs; the sixth by a dog and a 
boy, and the last by—a cow. 
Not an ox, mind, but a bond-fide 
mother of the milky herd, and 
a good milker, too, I would 
warrant her. The dear old 
lady, who was moving at a 
snail’s pace, looked singularly 
out of her element. And she 
wore a distinctly bored and even 
apologetic look, as of one who 
would like to have said to me, 
“Took here, Mr Englisher, 


this isn’t my job at all, but 
one must lend a leg occasionally 
to oblige a neighbour.” 

The German child—which, 
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being of the neuter gender, on 
the ground, I conclude, of its 
irresponsibility, must certainly 
rank after the dog, which, as 
being a working member of 
the community, is masculine— 
struck me when I saw it on 
the streets and roads as being 
a very independent and easily 
amused atom. Dirty, very 
dirty the village child; per- 
haps not really dirtier than its 
English cousin, but looking 
dirtier by reason of the bare 
legs and feet. The German 
toy-shop is a thing to dream 
of, and yet nothing more costly 
than a rag-doll seems to reach 
the cottager’s child. Nor did 
I ever see a village boy with 
either hoop, top, or ball. But 
the children seem to get on 
excellently well without toys, 
and I have enjoyed watching 
their games. A week ago, 
when walking with my German 
friend, we came across a party 
of happy bare-legged girls, who, 
having bedizened themselves 
with wild-flowers and leaves, 
were playing at “ Matrimony,” 
the tiny bride being, in spite 
of her unwashed appearance, 
a really lovely child. Turned 
back in our walk by an evil- 
smelling pond, we found, ten 
minutes later, the same party 
still playing. But this time 
they were “christening the 


baby.” 
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SLUMBER-SONGS OF THE MADONNA. 


(TO CHRISTIANA THOMPSON.) 


PRELUDE, 


Dante saw the great white Rose 
Half unclose ; 
Dante saw the golden bees 
Gathering from its heart of gold 
Sweets untold, 
Love’s most honeyed harmonies. 


Dante saw the threefold bow 
Strangely glow, 
Saw the Rainbow Vision rise, 
And the Flame that wore the crown 
Bending down 
O’er the flowers of Paradise. 


Something yet remained, it seems ; 
In his dreams 
Dante missed—as angels may 
In their white and burning bliss— 
Some small kiss 
Mortals meet with every day. 


Italy in splendour faints 
"Neath her saints! 
O, her great Madonnas, too, 
Faces calm as any moon 
Glows in June, 
Hooded with the night’s deep blue! 


What remains? I pass and hear 
Everywhere, 
Ay, or see in silent eyes 
Just the song she still would sing 
Thus—a-swing 
O’er the cradle where He lies. 


i. 


Sleep, little baby, I love thee; 
Sleep, little king, I am bending above thee! 
How should I know what to sing 
Here in my arms as I swing thee to sleep? 
Hushaby low, 
Rockaby so, 
Kings may have wonderful jewels to bring, 
Mother has only a kiss for her king! 
Why should my singing so make me to weep? 
Only I know that I love thee, I love thee, 
Love thee, my little one, sleep. 
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II. 


Is it a dream? Ah yet, it seems 
Not the same as other dreams! 


I can but think that angels sang, 
When thou wast born, in the starry sky, 
And that their golden harps out-rang 
While the silver clouds went by! 


The morning sun shuts out the stars, 
Which are much loftier than the sun; 
But, could we burst our prison-bars 
And find the Light whence light begun, 
The dreams that heralded thy birth 
Were truer than the truths of earth; 
And, by that far immortal Gleam, 
Soul of my soul, I still would dream! 


A ring of light was round thy head, 

The great-eyed oxen nigh thy bed 

Their cold and innocent noses bowed ! 

Their sweet breath rose like an incense cloud 
In the blurred and mystic lanthorn light! 


About the middle of the night 

The black door blazed like some great star 
With a glory from afar, 

Or like some mighty chrysolite 

Wherein an angel stood with white 
Blinding arrowy bladed wings 

Before the throne of the King of kings; 
And, through it, I could dimly see 

A great steed tethered to a tree. 


Then, with crimson gems aflame 
Through the door the three kings came, 
And the black Ethiop unrolled 

The richly broidered cloth of gold, 

And pouréd forth before thee there 
Gold and frankincense and myrrh! 
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III. 


See, what a wonderful smile! Does it mean 

That my little one knows of my love? 
Was it meant for an angel that passed unseen, 

And smiled at us both from above? 
Does it mean that he knows of the birds and the flowers 
That are waiting to sweeten his childhood’s hours, 
And the tales I shall tell and the games he will play, 
And the songs we shall sing and the prayers we shall pray 


In his boyhood’s May, 
He and I, one day? 


IV. 
For in the warm blue summer weather 
We shall laugh and love together: 
I shall watch my baby growing, 
I shall guide his feet, 

When the orange trees are blowing 
And the winds are heavy and sweet! 
When the orange orchards whiten 
I shall see his great eyes brighten 
To watch the long-legged camels going 

Up the twisted street, 


When the orange trees are blowing 
And the winds are sweet. 


What does it mean? Indeed, it seems 
A dream! Yet not like other dreams! 


We shall walk in pleasant vales, 
Listening to the shepherd’s song 
I shall tell him lovely tales 
All day long: 
He shall laugh while mother sings 
Tales of fishermen and kings. 


He shall see them come and go 
O’er the wistful sea, 

Where rosy oleanders blow 

Round blue Lake Galilee, 
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Kings with fishers’ ragged coats 

And silver nets across their boats, 

Dipping through the starry glow, 

With crowns for him and me! 
Ah, no; 

Crowns for him, not me! 


Rockaby so! Indeed, it seems 
A dream! yet not like other dreams ! 


V. 


Ah, see what a wonderful smile again! 
Shall I hide it away in my heart, 

To remember one day in a world of pain 
When the years have torn us apart, 


Little babe, 


When the years have torn us apart? 


Sleep, my little one, sleep, 
Child with the wonderful eyes, 
Wild miraculous eyes, 
Deep as the skies are deep! 
What star-bright glory of tears 
Waits in you now for the years 
That shall bid you waken and weep? 
Ah, in that day, could I kiss you to sleep 
Then, little lips, little eyes, 
Little lips that are lovely and wise, 
Little lips that are dreadful and wise! 


VL. 


Clenched little hands like crumpled roses 
Dimpled and dear, 

Feet like flowers that the dawn uncloses, 
What do I fear? 

Little hands, will you ever be clenched in anguish? 

White little limbs, will you droop and languish? 
Nay, what do I hear? 

I hear a shouting, far away, 

You shall ride on a kingly palm-strewn way 

Some day! 
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But when you are crowned with a golden crown 
And throned on a golden throne, 
You'll forget the manger of Bethlehem town 
And your mother that sits alone 
Wondering whether the mighty king 
Remembers a song she used to sing, 
Long ago, 
“* Rockaby so, j 
Kings may have wonderful jewels to bring, I 
Mother has only a kiss for her king!” ... 1 


Ah, see what a wonderful smile, once more! 
He opens his great dark eyes! 
Little child, little king, nay, hush, it is o’er, 
My fear of those deep twin skies,— 
Little child, 
You are all too dreadful and wise! 





VII. 


But now you are mine, all mine, 
And your feet can lie in my hand so small, 
And your tiny hands in my heart can twine, 
And you cannot walk, so you never shall fall, 
Or be pierced by the thorns beside the door, 
Or the nails that lie upon Joseph’s floor ; | 
Through sun and rain, through shadow and shine, 
You are mine, all mine! 
ALFRED NOYES. 
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BY SIR J. GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.LE. 


“TAKE not any life at all,” 
is one of the Buddhist com- 
mandments. ‘How can there 
be any compassion in a flesh- 
eater, truth in a drunkard, 
shame in one greatly covetous, 
proficiency in one who is sloth- 
ful, and wealth in one with 
a bad temper?” says the 
‘ Lokaniti.’ 

The strict observance of the 
rule sometimes has very incon- 
venient results. With the ex- 
tension of missionary endeav- 
our it is gradually disappear- 
ing, but in some parts of Upper 
Burma at the time of the an- 
nexation the prohibition was 
very generally obeyed, and 
proved particularly awkward 
when there were British troops 
in want of beef, and commis- 
sariat officers clamorous for 
slaughter-cattle. Small parties 
could usually find some one 
who affected to believe that a 
calf was wanted because of its 
markings, a village rooster be- 
cause it might be used for 
cock - fighting, or a goat be- 
cause it was a playful beast, 
or had a comical beard,—but 
when rations were wanted for 
a hundred Tommy Atkinses all 
at once there were frequently 
great difficulties, in all but the 
larger towns or the districts 
along the banks of the Irra- 
waddy river, where there were 
usually Mohammedan butchers. 

There was a column which 
went to a very remote station. 
The intervening country had 


been in a state of civil war 
for years, so the commissariat 
officer laid in a supply of 
“bully ” beef, with ration 
biscuits of the variety that 
is called ship’s bread by 
sailors, and, in addition to this, 
by the advice of the civil au- 
thorities, a herd of slaughter- 
cattle was marched along with 
the party. All went well on 
the march, though the Tommies 
jeered at the commissariat 
bread, and said it was sheer 
waste of the country’s money 
to carry it on pack animals. 
“Set it down on the road and 
it will walk itself,” was the 
favourite joke. There were 
so many weevils in it! The 
slaughter -cattle got wofully 
thin, for it was the beginning 
of the hot weather when there 
is no grazing to be had, and 
the scarcity of water is made 
all the more evident by the 
superfiuity of dust. 

When the column reached 
its destination there was no 
fighting; but the place was very 
remote, and there had been 
inter-state raids for so long 
that when it was decided to 
establish a post it was resolved 
that it was desirable to stiffen 
it by leaving half a British 
battery and two companies of 
a line regiment. 

The station was in one of 
the feudatory states, and the 
chief was a man who, after a 
riotous youth, had come to the 
conclusion that it was time to 
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“make his soul.” Accordingly, 
one of the most peremptory of 
his orders was that cattle were 
not to be killed, and that no 
meat was to be sold in the 
markets. There were minor 
rulings that fish were not to 
be caught during Lent, and 
that it was desirable that no 
fowls’ eggs should be offered 
for sale until it was quite cer- 
tain from long keeping that 
the germ of life no longer 
existed in them. The fowls’ 
eggs there, and in many other 
places, were usually kept as 
fees for the civil surgeon, to be 
presented by grateful patients 
who wished to show their sense 
of obligation for the cures 
which he had effected. Such 
items of food, however, as fish, 
or eggs, even if they had been 
laid within the same month, 
were of course not of any use 
for the feeding of British 
troops. 

The supply of slaughter- 
cattle marched up .had been 
fairly large, and they lasted 
for some weeks after the fort 
had been laid out and the bar- 
racks built for the troops; but 
a time came when only a very 
few were left, and the commis- 
sariat officer, according to the 
custom of the department, 
wrote an indent to the civil 
officer asking that arrange- 
ments might be made with the 
people of the country for a 
regular supply of fresh meat, 
which would be bought alive 
after inspection by the com- 
mittee appointed for that pur- 
pose, or dead, after it had been 
passed by the medical officer. 

The civil officer ordered his 
clerk to make arrangements, 
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and the clerk called upon the 
village headman to supply 
cattle on requisition, but none 
were forthcoming. The head- 
man simply referred to the 
orders of the chief of the state, 
and added some pious reflec- 
tions of his own. 

The commissariat officer was 
informed officially that no 
cattle were procurable locally, 
and was recommended to make 
arrangements for a regular 
supply from headquarters. He 
came round in person to the 
civil officer. He was an un- 
pleasant-looking person, fat 
with the fatness of the native, 
with a suggestion of ghee, or 
tallow candles, or axle grease, 
the fatness of disease, or of the 
animal pampered for a cattle 
show. There was also a sug- 
gestion that his complexion 
was rather the sunburn of his 
ancestors than of any exposure 
of his person to tropical suns ; 
but he had the name of being 
a good officer, and was very 
eager to prove his capacity for 
a much better station than a 
place on the confines of Burma. 
He cordially disliked the civil 
officer, and was not alone in 
this, for Warcop was a man 
who had been for years in out- 
of-the-way places, where he 
was always the burra sahib, 
and so had insensibly acquired 
the self-satisfied and autocratic 
manner which suggested final- 
ity in all he said. He was a 
man of very imperfect educa- 
tion, and knew it, but he did 
know all the ways of gov- 
ernment, and was as learned 
in all the circulars of the ad- 
ministration as a secretariat 
babu, who is a simple index. 
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“Mr Warcop,” said the com- 
missariat officer, “I have come 
about the supply of meat for 
the men. I have got an official 
from your cutcherry to say that 
no cattle are procurable locally. 
There must be some mistake 
about this. There are hun- 
dreds of beasts about, just the 
sort of animals I require.” 

“You need not have wasted 
your time and mine by coming 
to talk about that. My assist- 
ant could have explained to 
you that the local chief is a 
man of deep religious feeling. 
You may not know that these 
people have prejudices about 
taking life, and in particular 
will not eat beef. Now that 
you do know it, you must get 
your supplies elsewhere.” 

“Tf you will tell me where 
I can get slaughter-cattle, I 
will get them elsewhere. You 
may be sure that I would not 
have come to you if the matter 
had not been urgent,—we have 
only two days’ rations for the 
men.” 

“Why did you not foresee 
this? When I come to a place 
like this I don’t expect to find 
stationery, so I make reason- 
able preparations and bring a 
year’s supply with me, and I 
indent for more long before I 
want it. Your department 
seems to want system, and 
to expect others to do every- 
thing for it when there is the 
slightest difficulty.” 

“There should be no diffi- 
culty. The difficulty is en- 
tirely of your—of the chief’s 
making. There are heaps of 
cattle about. I have seen the 
officer commanding, and he 
said that all that was required 
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was a little pressure from you 
to be put upon the chief. His 
piety is all hambug—mere pre- 
tence in order to discredit the 
authority of the British Gov- 
ernment. If you tell him that 
we must have cattle he will 
sell them fast enough, and of 
course your department will fix 
the market rate.” 

“You do not understand ap- 
parently, notwithstanding the 
circulars which I have sent 
round for perusal and infor- 
mation, that it is the policy of 
Government to conciliate these 
people. The officer command- 
ing, at any rate, is aware of 
the paragraph in the instruc- 
tions to the column which in- 
timates that the utmost con- 
sideration and forbearance are 
to be shown towards the re- 
ligious prejudices of these 
people. I cannot think, there- 
fore, that you understood him 
properly.” 

“Very good, sir; I will tell 
the colonel that you refuse to 
listen to me, and that he must 
see you himself. You do not 
seem to realise that the health 
and requirements of British 
soldiers are at stake, and that 
they are worth more than 
dozens of these chiefs and their 
prejudices too.” 

“ What I realise is that you 
want other people to do every- 
thing for you. You should 
have found out long ago that 
beef was wanted for your men, 
and if you had any proper 
system, you would have seen 
that there was no breakdown. 
What I recommend you to do 
is to send off as fast as you 
can to get cattle from below. 
There! That’s settled. And 
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another time you should see 
my assistant about these petty 


matters. I have much more 
important things to think 
about.” 


“IT did see your assistant, 
and he said that you were the 
only person who could give 
orders to the chief, and that 
there was no chance of getting 
cattle except by the chief’s 
permission. He also said he 
was very busy, because he was 
writing your report for you.” 

“Well, you see, it all comes 
to the same thing. You should 
exercise a little more fore- 
thought, and then you would 
not get into an excited state as 
you are now. Good morning.” 

The commissariat officer went 
off to the officer commanding, 
a choleric old colonel, with de- 
cided fashions of speech and a 
profound conviction that no 
one outside the service had 
any right to prevent him from 
having his own way. The 
colonel announced that he 
would soon settle the difficulty 
the next time he met Warcop. 
When they did meet, which 
was the same evening, it did 
not take them long to come to 
the savage elements of argu- 
ment. The colonel threatened 
to hand up the civil officer to 
the general officer commanding 
as being totally regardless of 
the requirements of the troops, 
stubbornly resolved not to 
understand the situation, and 
entirely unfitted for the posi- 
tion he was in. The civil officer 
retorted by advising the colonel 
for his own sake to do nothing 
so stupid, since he would most 
assuredly be told that he had 
neglected to read, or to under- 
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stand, the instructions to both 
military and _ civil officers, 
which enjoined the mainten- 
ance of good relations with the 
people and the most scrupulous 
respect for their feelings, and 
the result would be that he 
himself would be recalled. 

Now, when the two chief per- 
sonages in a small station fall 
out, it is very unpleasant for 
all the smaller people. There 
was no lawn-tennis that even- 
ing, and the whist was consid- 
erably interfered with. The 
major went round to the assist- 
ant and invited him to do what 
he could towards smoothing 
down the disturbance, and at 
the same time entreated him 
to do something for “Gram- 
bags,” as the commissariat 
officer is usually called by the 
light-hearted subaltern. The 
two old busters would soon 
forget everything and do no- 
thing if the “ poisonous Gram- 
bags” could be kept quiet. 

Accordingly the assistant 
took the matter in hand. He 
was not long away from ex- 
aminations and was accustomed 
to tackle difficulties on a system, 
and at the same time to en- 
deavour to circumvent them if 
that method seemed quicker. 
So he went and asked Gram- 
bags how long it would take 
to get up cattle from the 

lains. 

“Well, you see,” said Gram- 
bags, “the heliograph has 
never worked properly with 
this hill-haze, and the telegraph 
wire can’t have got nearer than 
a hundred miles yet. It will 
take six or seven days for a 
letter to get down, and then a 
week for collecting the beasts 
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and getting a convoy together, 
and then — five—ten—seven- 
teen,—yes, seventeen marches. 
’Gad, it will be five weeks at 
the earliest.” 

“ And you’ve only got beef 
for two days! How much 
bully have you?” 

“Oh, I’ve got eight months’ 
supply of that—old stuff from 
Rindhli Junction,—but the men 
can’t live on bully for weeks 
on end. You would have rows 
in no time. They’re grousing 
now because they’ve had it 
three or four times lately. Be- 
sides, the medical officer would 
object.” 

“Well, why don’t you try 
buying cattle on the quiet? I 
am sure there are lots of these 
people who would be only too 
glad to supply you if you made 
it safe for them.” 

“‘ Yes, but that requires care- 
ful management, and I’ve only 
got a Madrassi interpreter, a 
drunken, foul - spoken black- 
guard. I can’t do anything 
through him.” 

* Well, I’ll see what my clerk 
cando. Here, Maung Pe, don’t 
you think some of the people 
here would sell cattle to the 
commissariat officer if the 
thing were kept quiet and 
done at night?” 

“Yes, your Honour, many 
people would sell, but they 
fear too much the thakingyt. 
He is most ferocious man, and 
would cut off their head if 
they disobey order to that end 
enacted. He has not yet learnt 
proper method. He belongs 
old regimen, and wants make 
people save soul by force. But 
plenty people want make 
money. I think can find a 
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disinterested gentleman can 
take up in his hand the afore- 
said business, if nobody can 
know.” 

‘You mean you can get 
somebody to sell cattle to the 
commissariat officer if he man- 
ages it so that nobody but he 
and the man that sells the 
bullocks knows anything about 
it?” 

“Precisely, your Honour, 
But in my humble opinion 
that disinterested gentleman 
will not can sell cheap price; 
because fear simple transaction 
turned out serious, and must 
get ready do a bunk if that 
thakingyt ascertain and resolve 
execute law and harassments. 
The great carelessness some- 
times put the man into death.” 

“Oh, very well; you get 
hold of somebody and arrange 
it all with the commissariat 
officer, this thakin, you know. 
And mind, I don’t want to 


know anything about it. 
Nothing at all! Don’t forget 
that.” 


“All right, your Honour, I 
will inform kamésali [commis- 
sariat] officer secret negotia- 
tion, and strictly suppress your 
Honour’s connection. I shall 
derive no pecuniary benefit by 
lending my services in another 
department, but the boasting 
and glory to do smart thing 
under a master like yourself.” 

‘That will do, Maung Pé,” 
said the assistant. ‘Well, 
there you are, oldman. You'll 
get your beef, I expect; but 
for goodness’ sake don’t tell 
anybody how you do it. My 
character, as far as Maung Pé 
is concerned, is gone for ever 
as it is.” 
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The same night some cattle 
were mysteriously brought into 
the commissariat lines, and 
this happened at intervals for 
some time. But the prices 
demanded were outrageously 
high, and the commissariat 
department were perpetually 
getting the assistant to “fix 
the local rate” for slaughter- 
cattle. These were always 
three times the rate of beasts 
sold for agricultural purposes, 
and sometimes, when the ani- 
mals sold were pack bullocks, 
the price was six or seven 
times what would have been 
paid below in the plains. 

The commissariat officer 
sent for Maung Pé and remon- 
strated vigorously. 

Maung Pé promptly sus- 
pected that he was thought 
to have a share in the profits. 

“My sobriety and general 
characters are notorious,” he 
said. “Up to my present age 
I have been without wife, be- 
cause I imposed as a law upon 
myself not to marry before the 
brother and sister are in proper 
age. Therefore you understand 
I cannot take bribe. But if 
you are dissatisfied to my con- 
duct please call another man.” 

“Oh, I don’t say you have 
anything to do with fixing the 
price, and anyhow I don’t be- 
lieve that old blackguard would 
part with a coin if he could 
help it; but can’t you get some 
competition up so as to bring 
down the rate?”’ 

“It is very difficult thing, 
sir. The common people be- 
lieve in witch. At the feasts 
there are nat-possessors. They 
are generally women, and these 
women at the time of festival 
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wrap up a piece of long red 
cloth on their heads, and they 
dance and shouts under pre- 
tences that all dancing, shout- 
ing, and speaking are made 
by nats [spirits]. It is said 
that if any witch take an 
offend she can use her magical 
power and causes a man to 
die, or to be mad instantly. 
There are plenty witch here, 
and offerings are made, at 
proper authorised season, in 
thakingyi’s palace. Also at 
night in kamésali lines, 
there are plenty fire, Sepoy 
making chapatti, Common 
people believe that these same 
lights are similar to that of 
willowisp,— are witchcraft. 
Therefore they fear to come 
to your Honour’s camp. It 
is said that there are ghosts, 
that show a frightful feature 
at night, which shocks the 
nerves and the men die in- 
stantly. Therefore only old 
U Wa have courage to come 
at night-time.” 

“Oh well, do what you can. 
Can’t you get some of them 
to sell cattle in the daytime, 
away from the camp, some- 
where in the jungle?” 

“T will strive my utmost to 
earn your MHonour’s appro- 
bations, but thakingyi. " 

“Oh, blow the thakingyi. 
Just see what you can do, will 
you?” 

A few days later Maung 
Pé came and announced that 
there were many “cupitudin- 
ous men” in the neighbourhood 
who were perfectly willing to 
oblige the commissariat officer 
if it could be done without com- 
promising themselves. Maung 
Pé had accordingly made ar- 
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rangements with them whereby 
cattle would be found in 
various parts of the jungle, 
to be settled beforehand by 
the commissariat officer him- 
self, or his agents, in consulta- 
tion with the sellers. Since, 
however, the selling of cattle 
to be marched alive into the 
fort would be much too risky 
@ proceeding, in view of the 
erders of the chief of the state, 
Maung Pé had further ar- 
ranged with the sellers that 
all cattle were to be killed on 
the spot, and the hides would 
either have to be destroyed, 
or so carefully concealed that 
informers could not get the 
people who sold the cattle into 
trouble, since it would be very 
easy to determine beasts by 
the marking on their skins, 
which are well known to dozens 
of people besides the actual 
owners, in a country where 
cattle may stray for miles and 
the “Track Law” is rigidly 
enforced. 

After this the butcher made 
journeys in a variety of direc- 
tions, and the meat was 
brought into camp. But the 
commissariat officer soon got 
tired of this complicated method 
of purchase. It entailed on 
him personally a great deal 
of riding over jungly paths, 
and through the jungle where 
there were no paths at all, but 
many thorn bushes, and this 
by no means suited his habit 
of body, which fitted a long 
arm-chair much better than a 
pigskin saddle. In addition to 


this, the coolie hire which he 
had to pay for bringing the 
beef, sometimes for a distance 
of several miles, into the fort, 
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was considerable; and worse 
than that, very seriously com- 
plicated his accounts, which 
had all to be submitted in 
triplicate. Moreover, he found 
that this addition of coolie hire 
brought up the price of beef 
to much the same amount as 
it had been under the arrange- 
ment with the nocturnal U 
Wa. So Grambags again had 
recourse to Maung Pé, and told 
him he positively must arrange 
to have the cattle brought close 
to the fort, or at least to the 
slaughter-house. 

This Maung Pé at first de- 
clared to be quite impracticable, 
or exceedingly dangerous to all 
concerned, but after a couple 
of days’ consideration he came 
round in great glee. 

“T have invented first-rate 
plan, sir. The indigenous idea 
belongs to U Wa, who is 
very crafty old sinner; but I 
have made considerable im- 
provement in accordance with 
rules of justice. The arrange- 
ment is submitted as follows 
for your Honour’s orders and 
sanction: That cattleman will 
bring suitable bei! and fasten 
him in convenient position ad- 
jacent to your Honour and the 
Government slaughter - house. 
We must now suppose that 
your Honour’s butcher is fan- 
atic for the sport and specially 
habituded to kill the wild 
bull. He will go out with 
rifle, at appropriate moment 
sanctioned by your Honour’s 
convenience, and encounter the 
cattleman’s animal as approved 
by you, and located according 
to instruction, and in the ex- 
citement of the chase will shoot 
him instantly dead. Shortly 
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after, without precipitate haste 
and suspicious hurry, cattleman 
will come and lament his bezi, 
which has met sorrowful and 
untimely death. He will make 
petition to your Honour, who 
finds delights in relief of 
fellow-brethren wallowing in 
misery and helplessness. Your 
Honour will say, ‘Be of good 
cheer, the Court will do jus- 
tice. Make application in 
British court, which notable 
for strict observance of laws, 
rules, and cardinal virtue, by 
his Majesty’s loyal officers.’ 
According to your order, cattle- 
man will bring suit and obtain 
decree. In pursuance of this 
flourishing arrangement your 
Honour will obtain adequate 
beef, and the cattleman will 
obviate fear and anxiety.” 
“’Gad, you're a _ genius, 
Maung Pé. What you mean 
is this, I suppose: We will 
settle with your friend, or with 
several meat-contractors, what 
beasts we want and when we 
want them, and fix the prices 
at the same time. When an 
animal is required, the con- 
tractor will tie the beast up 
in that patch of tree jungle 
just beyond the slaughter- 
house. The butcher will go 
out in search of ‘good heads’ 
and will kill the bullock. Then 
the contractor will come and 
lodge a complaint and demand 
compensation. A case will be 
instituted in court, and the 
butcher will bring evidence to 
prove that he genuinely be- 
lieved the beast to be a wild 
animal, The owner will prove 
that the beast was his, and 
will declare its value to be so- 
and-so. He will disclaim any 
VOL, CLXXVIII.—NO. MLXXXII. 
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desire to get more than this, 
and for this amount he will 
obtain judgment. That’s the 
idea, I suppose?” 

“Precisely, your Honour; you 
have hit my nail on the head.” 

This roundabout system was 
accordingly adopted, and the 
chief’s orders were not only 
thus evaded, but the sellers 
maintained a respectable name 
with their fellow-citizens. The 
supply of fresh rations was 
regular, and the Fort butcher 
obtained a modified amount of 
sport. The price of the animal 
was of course settled before- 
hand, at the same time that it 
was brought before the com- 
missariat officer for approval, 
and the cases were soon very 
rapidly decided in court. Still, 
they added considerably to the 
work of the assistant and to 
the number of cases on his 
file; and he protested with 
some vigour, but he was told 
that the only alternative was 
another flare up between the 


colonel and Warcop, with 
consequent unpleasantness to 
everybody. 


“Well, but why can’t you 
have the matter settled by 
mutual consent and pay the 
bullock people without wasting 
my time like this?” 

“That’s what I said to 
Maung Pé,” said Grambags, 
“but he declares that the old 
thakingyi, as he calls the chief, 
would very soon find out that 
we were making ‘sophisticated 
games of him,’ as he called it. 
Besides that, Maung Pé is 
horribly afraid of you, and 
thinks you don’t realise what 
is going on. ‘If the Wundauk 
ascertain our meretricious prac- 
3 L 
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tice,’ he says, ‘then he will 
cut very crusty, and make 
bobbery not otherwise than 
thakingyi.. So I really can’t 
manage to help you, old chap.” 

‘‘Oh, well, compromise now 
and then, confound it. I’m at 
your vile tomfoolery about five 
times a-week. Besides, if the 
old man hears of it, he'll be 
down upon me with some ac- 
cusation of compounding a 
felony, or something of that 
kind.” 

Warcop did eventually hear 
of it, and began talking a 
mixture of copy-book maxims 
and Criminal Procedure Code ; 
but, fortunately for the assist- 
ant, the colonel was there at 
the time, and he chortled so 
vigorously, and made so much 
of the fact that Warcop was 
the last man in the station to 
hear anything about it, that 
that gentleman withdrew and 
kept silent on the subject, all 
the more readily because shortly 
afterwards a contractor made 
arrangements to bring in cattle, 
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as they were required, from 
places outside the state. 

It was not discovered till 
long afterwards that, for a 
great part of the time, when 
the prices were highest, the 
cattle were being sold by one 
of the chief officials in the 
place, some people said on joint 
account with the chief of the 
state himself. 

Maung Pé, when he was 
complimented on his ingenuity, 
said: “I keep always in my 
mind Chinese proverb —‘ De- 
lude superiors ; it is not worth 
it to delude inferiors.’ And 
our Burmese Religious Book, 
‘Dhammaniti,’ says: ‘ Denying 
request gives pain; making 
request likewise gives pain; 
whatsoever be the circum- 
stances, refrain to say Haven't 
got, and refrain to say Give.’ 
I am quite tired and disgusted 
to hear frequent case in 
court, but I am pleased my 
suggestions has made your 
Honour’s difficulty light and 
easy job.” 
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THE TWEED. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


TyRo, in Homer, was in love 
with Enipeus, “the fairest 
river that runs on earth,” and 
the Scots have all a tendency 
to be in love with one dear 
native stream or another. It 
has been questioned whether 
a man can be in love with 
more than one woman at a 
time, but perhaps, though each 
of us has a tenderness for 
many rivers, only one is the 
queen of each man’s affections. 
In these amours Sir Herbert 
Maxwell may be something of 
an innocent libertine: there 
are streams in Norway and in 
Knoydart to whose charms he 
is not insensible, and he cannot 
but be attached to the Cree, 
though “the serpent is shut 
out from Paradise”; while the 
Helmsdale, pool and stream 
and broch-crowned knoll, is a 
very witch of fascination. 

There are also the nymphs 
of Test and Itchen, so unlike 
rough Brora and majestic Tay, 
yet so winsome in their crowns 
of clear water and English 
flowers. The poet, addressing 
a family of sisters, says in a 
very catholic spirit— 


‘‘ How happy could I be with any, 
If t’other dear charmers were here, 

For five are by no means too many 
Where all are so equally dear !” 


Yes, though all are dear, it 
seems that they are not equally 
so to Sir Herbert, and that 


Tweed—from a pool whereof 
(Maccus’ weil) his house draws 
its ancient name—has far the 
greatest share of his heart. In 
this personal affection for 
Tweed I am at one with 
him; for though I confess that 
Tay is more beautiful, Tweed 
has been my love from the 
earliest years, and, to the Low- 
lander, Tweed seems far richer 
than Tay in memories and 
associations. Sir Herbert 
knows and is sensitive to each 
and all of these memories, and 
in ‘The Story of the Tweed’! 
writes as the historian, the 
antiquarian, the geologist, the 
angler, the botanist, and the 
artist. He knows all the facts 
and all the fables of the stream, 
and of its many tributaries, 
each of them encircling fairy- 
land. With all respect to Mr 
D. Y. Cameron, who illustrates 
the work, I am rather sorry that 
the artist did not employ “such 
a pencil,” as well as “such a 
pen,” as he knows how to use. 
Tweed was for many cen- 
turies the chief feature of our 
rather featureless ‘ marches” 
with our auld enemy of Eng- 
land. True, “if the Tweed is 
born Scots, it dies English,” 
owing to the unhappy domestic 
broils which enabled the enemy 
at last to win and hold Berwick. 
But for infinitely the greater 
part of her existence Tweed is 
truly Scottish, The meaning 





1 The Story of the Tweed.. By Sir 
& Co. 1905. 
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and origin of the name are 
uncertain, but probably it is 
allied to Teith and “ Teiott,” 
the true pronunciation of 
Teviot, or is Celtic of the 
Cymric branch. If not, it 
may pair off with Ver and 
Gade and Test, and other mono- 
syllabic river-names, given, per- 
haps, by a non-Celtic race about 
which we know absolutely noth- 
ing. The source of the river 
Sir Herbert finds in Corse Hill 
and the Corse burn, both named 
from Tweed Cross. We know 
that “corse,” for “cross,” 
rhymes to horse in Scots. 


**Oh, to see King James at Edinburgh 
Cross 

With fifty thousand foot and horse, 

And the Right restored where. the 
Right should be,— 

Oh, that’s the thing to wanton me !” 


All Tweed, then, was con- 
secrated from its source, by the 
ancient faith, with the cross, 
“to remind travellers of their 
Redeemer, and to guide them 
withal across these desolate 
moors.” In a fine sketch by 
Sir William Richmond we see 
an armed knight coming to 
such a cross, and showing such 
emotion as it suggests. The 
cross went the way of other 
“monuments of idolatry,” prob- 
ably at the hands of the icono- 
clasts of the Reformation. It 
was easier to break crosses than 
to abandon the infernal cruel- 
ties of which, as practised 
on the Reformed Border, Sir 
Herbert gives some hideous 
examples. Near Tweed’s Cross, 
at the pass of Ericstane, the 
good Sir James of Douglas, 
then very young, met and 
sided with the Bruce, to whom 
he remained stainlessly loyal 
from the beginning of the great 
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adventure, the most forlorn of 
hopes that ever was fulfilled. 
The next historic place is Fala 
Moss, where the moss-troopers 
took and gave no quarter toa 
Cromwellian patrol of sixteen 
men. It was wrong, but there 
were more Scots starved to 
death in Durham Cathedral— 
very many more; and Porteous 
of Hawkshaw, the captor of the 
patrol, may have “kenned 0’ 
that.” The horror of Durham 
does not shine clearly in our 
Whiggish histories. 

Then we come to Talla burn, 
famous for young Hay of 
Talla, one of  Bothwell’s 
“Lambs,” and for a_pecul- 
iarly inharmonious gathering 
of Covenanters in 1682. There 
were contendings among the 
brethren on what Baillie un- 
sympathetically styles their 
“niggie naggies” — their pet 
quibbles and hobbies. So far 
the stream has flowed under 
featureless hills and through 
pastoral wastes to the Crook 
Inn, a pleasant bield ; and per- 
haps I was there at an un- 
usually bad season for trout- 
fishing. Claverhouse, too, has 
been there, when there was an 
idea of cutting his throat; but 
he had good intelligence. The 
Polmoud (pol madadh) burn— 
the “wolf’s stream ”— speaks 
of an older race of natives and 
a breed of animals extinct in 
Scotland. “Pol” is not com- 
mon in Tweedside names, but 
is very frequent in Galloway. 
Here Sir Herbert meets his 
first Tweedside ballad: the 
older version, about some king 
who “dined wi’ a lass” (James 
IV. or V.?), has left but one verse, 
unluckily. At Tinnis Castle 
(there is also a Tinnis on Yar- 
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row, I think) we meet our first 
feud—between the Tweedies, 
now extinct, and the Veitches 
(de Vescis?) of Dawick. The 
Tweedies, of fabulous descent 
from the river god, were go- 
ing in 1566, and were in the 
Riccio murder, 
Douglas enterprise. The Veitch 
and Tweedie blood-feud lasted 
till 1611 at least, when James 
VI. from England tried to 
bring these brigands to order. 

Biggar is the first town in 
the valley: here, far too late 
in the day, 1545, Lord Flem- 
ing founded a “monument of 
idolatry,” a collegiate church, 
dedicated appropriately to St 
Nicholas, the patron of such 
“clerks of St Nicholas ” as the 
Tweedies. Merlin is said to be 
buried (or was it immured by 
Nimue or Vivien?) near an- 
other pol—the Powsail burn, 
or burn of willows. King 
Arthur’s battle on Tweedside, 
according to Professor Veitch, 
was fought a few miles farther 
down the river; but Arthur’s 
battles are the most obscure of 
military events. They were a 
fighting folk on upper Tweed 
from time immemorial, and Dr 
Christison reckons seventy-six 
of the ancient circular earth- 
works. Who the builders were 
we know not, but “what they 
fought each other for” must 
have been the usual good 
reason. 

The good old Tweedies 
yielded place to a mere lawyer 
body, James Naesmyth, after 
the‘Restoration, and, in place of 
cutting throats, the Naesmyths 
took to studying forestry under 
Linnzeus, no less, and planting 
larches. The Outlaw Murray’s 
line, if ever there was an 
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Outlaw Murray, yielded at 
Stobo to the Montgomerys, 
whose own place knows them 
no more at Stobo. Here a 
Norman church, which escaped 
the ruin of the Reformation, 
has (1868) been a victim to 
the frenzy of “restoration.” 
The Norman chancel arch was 
pulled down and replaced by a 
modern pointed one. It is as 
it was long ago, when 
‘* Minstrel Burn cannot assuage 

His grief while life endureth, 
To see the changes of this age 

Which fleeting time procureth.” 

Lyne Water has oddly mixed 
associations. Here, as Barbour 
tells, the good Sir James 
captured Randolph, then 
strongly pro-English, and 
converted him to patriotism ; 
while legend, faintly remin- 
iscent of Barbour, has trans- 
ferred Randolph’s name to the 
adjacent Roman camp, “Ran- 
dal’s Wa’s.” The red Earl of 
Morton fixed on the same 
strategic point between east 
and west for a house, Drochil 
Castle, but never lived to 
finish it: the Maiden, in 1581, 
cut short his pleasures, his 
treacheries, and his hypocrisies. 
Like Hay of Talla, he died for 
Darnley’s murder. The next 
burn is Manor Water, haunted 
by that tedious character who 
sat for Scott’s Black Dwarf. 
Presently we come to Neid- 
path Castle, on a _ beautiful 
site above Peebles: surely it 
has been “restored” a good 
deal, to judge by its appear- 
ance. Sir Herbert does not 
say so, but I think Sir William 
Chambers did something to 
the castle. The ruins of the 
Peebles Church of the Holy 
Rood (1261) lie in the decent ob- 
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security of a plantation: most 
of the material was built 
into the existing parochial 
barn. The tower of another 
old church was very successfully 
veiled by the restoring energies 
of William Chambers. “Nullum 
quod tetigit non restauravit.” It 
appears that Peebles was once 
a walled town, though Perth 
is said, in 1559, to have been 
the only walled city in Scot- 
land. Edinburgh, of course, 
had also some ramshackle mural 
surroundings. The native, I 
think, did not say, “They talk 
o’ Paris, but for real pleesure 
gie me Peebles.” He said, 
“for real pleesure and deevil- 
ment,” Paris not offering a cup 
sufficiently spiced for his taste. 
Darnley, however, in 1565, 
could not get drink enough at 
Peebles. The Bishop of Orkney 
(what was he doing there ?) had 
to supply the wants of the 
thirsty prince. Darnley was 
the first of our historic whisky- 
drinkers. 

Arriving at Traquair, Sir 
Herbert does not accept the 
foolish legend about gates 
shut since the ’Forty - five. 
Sometime about 1800 the 
Traquair of the day asked 
Henry I[X.' to get him a com- 
mercial concession from Spain. 
The aged exile replied court- 
eously, but said that he could 
not find out any cause of 
gratitude to the house of his 
petitioner. Indeed, since Queen 
Mary’s day the King (or Card- 
inal, if you prefer it) might 
have sought in vain. We 
know how Traquair behaved 
to the great Montrose—“ not 
at home,” when the hero paused 
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during the flight from Philip- 
haugh; and the Traquair of 
1745 was only active before 
the struggle. The house, as 
drawn by Mr Cameron, looks 
a very melancholy place; while 
the next historic pile, Elibank 


_Castle (1595), is a mere ruined 


shell. The Murrays of Elibank 
are of kin, I presume, to the 
Murrays of Philiphaugh and 
Broughton, and probably to 
those of Tullibardine. 

The story of young Harden’s 
marriage to Muckle- mou’d 
Meg Murray of Elibank is 
told by Sir Herbert in the 
traditional way—a choice be- 
tween the laird’s dule-tree and 
the laird’s unlovely daughter. 
Everybody knows the fable. I 
call it a fable, first, because it 
occurs in a German local legend ; 
secondly, for reasons of the 
Higher Criticism! Is there any 
proof in Pitcairn or elsewhere 
of hostile relations between 
Elibank Murrays and Scotts 
of Harden? Did Scots law 
(I ask for information) permit 
one laird to execute rights of 
pit and gallows on another 
laird? Can any mortal believe 
that Elibank would thole the 
feud of the Scotts? The red 
cock would have crowed over 
his blackened walls and toom 
byre, and some one of the 
Laird’s Jocks would have cut 
his highly respectable throat. 
Elibank would not have 
dreamed of daring to hang 
young Harden, as Sir Walter 
Scott must have known per- 
fectly well; but he liked ‘the 
legend. 

Hard by Elibank is the 
thrice-renowned Ashestiel, a 





1 Otherwise known as Cardinal York. 
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place of Scott’s cousins, the 
Russells, which he rented while 
in the first years of his poetic 
renown (1805-1812). On the 
heath above the house he saw 
but one ghost, a figure in 
brown, which vanished off the 
open moor, reappeared as 
boldly, and frightened Scott’s 
mare, Finella, into bolting 
home, where he was not very 
sorry to find himself. This 
tale of “the Brown man of the 
Moors” was told by Scott 
to Gillies. Lockhart makes no 
mention of it. 

At Ashestiel is a melancholy 
relic, a huge chair, borrowed 
for Sir Walter in the days of 
his paralysis. Sir Herbert 
does not mention this sad pos- 
session, nor give a guess at 
the age of the house itself, 
part of which, I think, may 
be as old as Elibank. Hard 
by is the Peel burn, which I 
have only too good cause to 
remember, as in boyhood I 
managed to lose my way in 
the hills behind it, and, having 
no provender, suffered tribula- 
tion. Here lived the Laidlaws, 
the family under a strange 
curse. Mrs Laidlaw was a 
friend of the Shirra, to 
whom he gave a pretty set 
of his poems, now on my 
shelves. The particulars of 
the weird story of the Curse 
may be read in Lockhart: the 
Laidlaws are now landless. 
They gave their name, appa- 
rently, to Laidlawstiel near 
Ashestiel. On the Peel burn 
there must have been a peel 
tower, now vanished. Williams- 
hope, where the dark Knight 
of Liddesdale was slain by 
another Douglas, is in the hill 
behind Ashestiel. In Scott’s 
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day, I think, Williamshope was 
tenanted by William Laidlaw, 
the ballad collector, who brought 
him acquainted with the Ettrick 
Shepherd,—a very primitive 
shepherd and poet was he. 
Fifteen years before ‘Maga’ 
was founded, Laidlaw, Hogg, 
and Hogg’s old mother were 
the sources of the ballad of 
*“ Auld Maitland,” which so de- 
lighted Scott, and is so much 
disdained by modern ballad 
science. I do not think it a 
hoax by Hogg, who, in 1802, 
could not have the necessary 
antiquarian knowledge. It 
rather seems to be an early 
imitation of the old ballad by 
one of the ingenious Maitlands 
of Lethington, and it reached 
Mrs Hogg from an old woman 
of the Maitland name, house- 
keeper to the first Anderson of 
Tushielaw, on Ettrick. 

Below Ashestiel, Tweed 
comes into all her beauty of 
sweeping pool, and _ rock- 
thwarted linns, and shelter- 
ing woods, at Fairnalee (now 
ruinous), Yair, and the pleas- 
ant old Nest, the joy of 
“Russel of the ‘Scotsman.’”’ 
Here, like Jamshid, he “rev- 
elled and drank deep,” and, 
having lost a salmon at the 
rock in the Reewheel, held on to 
the rock for long, not knowing 
that the fish had escaped,— 
*Russel’s Rock” men call it 
now. Yair is a Pringle house: 
Hopringle the name used to be. 
I suppose it cannot be Ap 
Ringle or Ringan = Ninian? 
How could the Welsh “Ap” 
come to Tweedside, joined to 
the name of a Scottish saint ? 
In the sixteenth century one 
meets Sandy Pringles playing 
the part of English intelli- 
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gencers: they seem to have 
done well in that line of busi- 
ness. The lands hereabouts 
were much in the hands of the 
clan of Ker, as at Faldonside 
and Fairnalee, which means 
fairy lee, not fern lee. I think 
a new house is being built at 
Fairnalee, which, till very lately, 
had been an appanage of the 
Pringles of Haining: in King 
James’s time and later the 
Scotts held Haining. 


** The flowers of the forest are a wede 
awa’ !” 


*“A’” is too wide a word; 
but Douglases and de Vescis 
yield to Scotts and Kers and 
Murrays, and they to newer 
names,— 


“For mony a place stands in hard case, 
Where blythe folks kent nae sorrow, 
With Homes that dwelt on Leader 
side, 
And Scotts that dwelt on Yarrow.” 


Sir Herbert begins his ex- 
cursus on Ettrick and Yarrow 
with the ballad of that inex- 
plicable “Outlaw Murray,” 
whom he identifies with the 
eighth Murray of Philiphaugh, 
temp. Jacobi IV. His author- 
ity is not given, and I think 
the ballad is of the late seven- 


teenth or early eighteenth 
century, and by a literary 
hand. LEttrick is the Scotts’ 


country all the way. <A Scott 
married a Napier, heiress of 
Thirlestane, and took her 
name. I possess his poems, 
or his son’s. He something 
smacked of Jacobitism, like 
his kinsman, Sir Walter’s an- 
cestor, Auld Beardie. 


** Barba crescat, barba crescat, 
Donec carduus revirescat /” 


On the dreich LEittrickdale 
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moors of Rankleburn, a tribu- 
tary of the upper Ettrick, 
was the unlikely cradle of the 
great house of Buccleuch: the 
greenest of corries is the Buck’s 
Cleugh, whence comes the title. 
Here, too, is Deloraine: accentu- 
ate the penultimate. The place 
is dal Orain, Oran’s dale— 
though Oran, like St Oran, 
is Celtic, not English. Sir 
Herbert explains very easily 
how the name and fame of 
Michael Scot the wizard (really 
a simple premature “scien- 
tist”) was attached to Oak- 
wood Tower in  KEttrick. 
Michael was a Scot of Fife: 
the Michael Scott of Oakwood 
(1517) was another and a much 
later personage. 

As to Yarrow, I must with- 
stand Sir Herbert to the face 
when he says that the trout 
of St Mary’s Loch were “ever 
inferior in size” to those of 
Yarrow and Megget. There 
are still huge monsters in the 
loch, and the average used to 
be very good. The author of 
“The Queen’s Quair” “can 
witness if I lie.” 

Yarrow, of course, has as 
many ballads as it has burns. 
“The Douglas Tragedy,” how- 
ever, is widely diffused, and is 
a myth located only by chance 
on the Douglas burn. That 
very ancient relic, the inscribed 
stone of Yarrow, is not criticised 
by Sir Herbert. I could not 
believe the farmer who told me 
that the inscription was Greek. 
The Scotts of Bowhill in 1600 
acquired a blood-feud with the 
Napiers of Merchistoun,—“ a 
gude-ganging plea,” which ran 
till the Scott-Napier marriage 
in 1699. The Scotts behaved 
like cowardly ruffians: a crowd 
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of them slew young Merchis- 
toun, who had been forced, in 
self-defence, to fight Bowhill. 
Apparently ‘“trew religion,” 
which dawned in 1559 on 
Scotland, was not a success- 
ful moral agency. 

The saddest place in Ettrick- 
dale for its memories is the Sel- 
kirk cricket-ground, for here 
and on the steep slope above it 
Montrose was broken, having 
but his Irish and a handful of 
half-hearted light horsemen to 
face the large force of cavalry 
and infantry brought by David 
Leslie from the Covenanting 
army at Newcastle. The Gor- 
dons had left him, Colkitto had 
taken the Macdonalds away 
to ravage Kintyre, the caval- 
iers of the Border were either 
treacherous or craven. Tra- 
quair, Home, Roxburgh, had 
played Montrose false, and 
Buccleuch was no Royalist. 
Leslie lay at the meeting of 
Tweed and Ettrick, under 
Sunderland Hall, some three 
miles away, and though Mon- 
trose’s scouts brought news of 
it, they were disbelieved by his 
officers, and he himself was at 
Selkirk, across the river, writ- 
ing despatches. A contem- 
porary news-letter says that 
Montrose was entrenched ; the 
ballad, very uncritical, tells 
the same tale; and tradition 
runs that a fog hid Leslie’s 
movements, and that part of his 
overpowering force attacked 
in the open, and part stole 
down on Montrose’s left flank 
behind Linglee Hill. We learn 
from Leslie himself that the 
victory was easily won, and 
then came the “ bonny wark” 
of massacring men and women. 
The tide of flight rolled up 





Yarrow to Newark, Mon- 
trose crossing to inhospitable 
Traquair. 

Following Ettrick, we reach 
Lindean, where the ruffian 
Andrew Ker of Faldonside, who 
married Knox’s widow, sleeps 
in a kirkyard said to have been 
disused since the great Plague. 
The Ettrick now joins Tweed 
below Sunderland Hall, and 
flows by Abbotsford and Mel- 
rose, and the scene of the last 
great clan battle between 
Scotts and Kers, in 1526. Here 
Tweed receives Huntly Burn, 
the scene of the Rhymer’s meet- 
ing with the Fairy Queen, and 
the other burn of the three 
towers, famed in ‘The Monas- 
tery,’ and, to Tweed’s undoing, 
accepts the Gala’s tribute of 
filth from Galashiels. Hawick 
probably gives even more in 
the tainted Teviot. Above 
Galashiels, near Torwoodlee, 
is a circular camp which Sir 
Herbert takes to be “the 
northern terminus” of that 
enigmatic ditch, the Catrail, 
in which Scott once nearly 
broke his neck by a fall from 
his horse. ‘They'll bring ye 
hame feet first yet, Shirra!” 
said a farmer, alarmed by his 
bold riding. The Catrail is an 
unsolved problem: if it was a 
British boundary against the 
English of Northumberland, Sir 
Herbert “hopes that the Britons 
were better Christians than 
they were military engineers.” 

Melrose (maol ros, Gaelic) 
and Dryburgh are as familiar 
as they are beautiful, while 
the woods here, and the salmon- 
pools, rival the loveliness of the 
Tay. At Earlston and Cow- 
denknowes we are ‘where 
Homes had once commanding.” 
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Home of Cowdenknowes mar- 
ried a sister of the hapless 
Earl Gowrie of the mysterious 
plot. Smailholm tower, built 
by the Pringles of Gala in the 
sixteenth century, and hard by 
Sandyknowe, the cradle of 
Scott’s childhood, is a watch- 
tower to “sentinel enchanted 
land,” and the tarn is the lake 
where Roland Greme, in ‘The 
Abbot,’ was nearly drowned. 
Washington Irving says that 
Scott spoke to him of his desire 
to buy the tower: now that 
whole country is, in the truest 
sense, his own. 

With Mertoun ceases my 
own familiarity with the scen- 
ery of Tweed. I turn up 
Teviot to Borthwick Water, 
and am “in kenned country” 
again. Sir Herbert meets the 
ballad of Johnnie Armstrong, 
a ruffian for whom I have no 
sympathy. He got no more 
than he richly deserved; and 
as for the king’s broken word, 
a ballad-monger was sure to in- 
vent it, and Pitscottie was the 
very man to think a ballad an 
authentic source of history. 
However, it is treason to say 
this on Teviotside, where the 
myth is recorded on a kind of 
monument in the rousing ballad 
of “Jamie Telfer.” Sir Her- 
bert is able to correct a strange 
error of Scott’s: “The fair 
Dodhead” was that on the 
Dod burn between Slitrig and 
Teviot, not at Singlee in 
Ettrick. ‘The Fray of Su- 


port,” as Sir Herbert says, is 
modern, but how good is this 
hoax which Surtees of Mains- 
forth played on Sir Walter! 
Sir Herbert does not accept 
the Hawick slogan, Teribus 
ye Tert Odin, as a survival of 





a prayer to Odin. I used to 
think the words a mere non- 
sense rhyme to “Flodden” in 
the song, and I am not sure 
that I was wrong. Our author 
overthrows the claim of the 
Cavers standard to be Hot- 
spur’s pennon : it is not a pen- 
non at all, but probably a flag 
of the Red Douglases, Earls 
of Angus, bearing the Angus 
lion and Jamais arreyre,—not 
known as a Douglas motto 
before the reign of James VI. 

In all the rich array of Border 
ruffians, a Teviotdale Turnbull 
was the most hideously atroci- 
ous. His tale had better be 
studied in Sir Herbert’s book: 
the clan as lairds are extinct, 
like these other ruffians, the 
Ormistouns of that Ilk. Space 
fails me to follow Sir Herbert 
down Tweed to Berwick. His 
text is throughout as lively as 
learned, and, after self-denial 
almost incredible, he reserves 
all that he has to say on salmon- 
fishing for a closing chapter, 
“a canter for the avenue.” 
This is as full of good sense as 


of vivacious anecdote and valu- 


able information, and includes 
@ panegyric on Tom Stoddart, 
“a good old angler, now with 
God.” The book is admirably 
printed on paper of the best, 
and one hopes that it may be 
republished in popular form at 
@ price suited to the purses of 
honest Borderers and all lovers 
of the most famous of our 
many famous rivers. 

With a certain regret I have 
omitted the story of the minis- 
ter of the eighteenth century 
who still has his “daidling bit ” 
on Tweedside —a_ peaceful, 
kindly ghost! If I “walk,” 
may I walk there! 
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RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR. 


BY DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 


CHAPTER XIX.—JUDGMENT REVERSED. 


On one of the spurs of the 
Drakensberg, that run out like 
spokes of a wheel whose axle is 
Giant’s Castle, a prospector’s 
camp looked down on the wild 
mountain-land that lay beyond 
and on each side,—a field of 
furrows dug with the titanic 
plough of some glacier of the 
ice age. It is a land of rugged 
grandeur, whose nakedness is 
but sparingly covered with 
Natures mantle of green; 
where the stunted thorn-bush 
is monarch of the kloof, and 
the remnants of once vast herds 
of buck have almost ceased to 
shun mankind, as if they hailed 
his rare appearance as sign 
that something really lives 
within the solitudes. 

Richard Hartley had been 
gazing from the tent in the 
direction far to the south-east, 
impatiently watching for sign 
of the native who had been 
despatched in the early morn- 
ing to bring from Brooke’s 
store, fifteen miles away, the 
weekly mail that had been 
Hartley’s sole link with the 
outer world for the two years 
that he had spent, not without 
profit, in prospecting this por- 
tion of the backbone of Natal. 
The boy was late, as messengers 
ever are when their return is 
eagerly awaited, and Hartley 
was irritably impatient. He sat 
on a packing-case on the shady 
side of the tent, took a much- 


worn newspaper-cutting from 
his pocket-book, and read for 
probably the hundredth time the 
paragraph which he knew by 
heart. It was from ‘ The Times 
of Natal’ of three weeks back, 
and was a bald announcement 
that the latest arrivals at the 
Concentration Camp at Maritz- 
burg included the families of 
the Boers captured in the 
Krugersdorp District, among 
them being the wife and 
children of the late Field- 
Cornet and Commandant de 
Villiers. 

“Which Commandant de 
Villiers, I wonder?” Hartley 
soliloquised. ‘I know a dozen, 
and the fools who fill in these 
particulars are as likely to put 
Krugersdorp as any other dorp, 
as it’s about the only district 
they know how to. spell 
properly.” 

As he replacd the cutting his 
quick eye detected a Kafir, with 
haversack slung on his shoulder, 
and carrying the three sticks 
without which no native pedes- 
trian is properly equipped, 
coming leisurely over the ridge 
a mileaway. Hartley snatched 
up a sjambok—the sjambok 
of the tragic expedition—and 
hurried impatiently to meet 
him. 

There was but one letter in 
the bag. Hartley’s correspond- 
ence was confined to occasional 
communications with the Dur- 
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ban Syndicate for whom he 
was prospecting; but this was 
the expected one. He tore open 
the stiff foolscap envelope, 
blotched with official marks 
innumerable, and extracted a 
sheet of formal-looking type- 
written matter. He read it 
aloud, the Kafir standing still 
to listen to the words he did 
not understand. 

The letter was headed “ Con- 
centration Camp Department,” 
and ran— 


“Srr,—I have the honour 
to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter, dated the 2nd _ ulto., 
requesting to be informed 
whether any of the family of 
Piet Jacobus Theunissen de 
Villiers of Rietspruit, Krugers- 
dorp District of the Transvaal, 
are inmates of the Maritzburg 
Concentration Camp. 

“In reply thereto, I am in- 
structed to inform you that 
your inquiry should have been 
addressed, in the first instance, 
to the District Commandant, 
who would have forwarded it 
in due course, through the 
Commandant of Pietermaritz- 
burg, to the deputy assistant 
superintendent of Concentra- 
tion Camps at Nowick. 

“T have further to inform 
you that you do not specify 
the names, sex, or numbers of 
the persons inquired about, nor 
the date on which they were 
admitted to the camp; neither 
do you say which members of 
the family your inquiry re- 
lates to. 

“IT send herewith four sched- 
ules, which you will please fill 
up in accordance with the re- 
quirements of section 146, sub- 
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section B, of the Order in 
Council May 14, 1900, and 


send them respectively to the 
chiefs of Departments: (a) In- 
quiry for adults; (b) Inquiry 
for male adults; (c) Inquiry 
for female’ adults; (d) Inquiry 
for children under sixteen, with 
full particulars as to name, age, 
and sex, as, owing to the large 
amount of work entailed upon 
the clerical staff, it is neces- 
sary to simplify and reduce 
such communications to system- 
atic form.—I have the hon- 
our to be, sir, your obedient 
servant.” 


Here followed a wavy line 
like a capital M, repeated till 
it faded away in an invisible 
tail. 

Hartley opened out the ac- 
companying sheets of stiff 
paper, glanced at their exas- 
perating array of tables and 
figures, then crunched them 
into a ball and threw them 
at the head of the astonished 
Kafir. 

“T’ve a good mind to give 
you a sound hiding,” he began, 
raising the sjambok. Then he 
checked himself. 

“No, I mustn’t lose my tem- 
per. I'll go down to Maritz- 
burg. Hurry up, you beggar.” 
And he relieved his irritation 
at official red-tape by striding 
rapidly back to camp. 

Next morning, carefully 
dressed in the town - going 
clothes that had lain in his 
portmanteau for over two 
years, he left camp early, 
bound for the railway station, 
sixty miles away, that was 
the nearest railage point for 
Maritzburg. 
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It is a magnificently rugged 
route, from the elevation of 
six thousand feet at which 
his camp stood to the lower 
levels of the intermediate 
region, across the highlands 
of Natal. Apart from the 
stimulating and joyful antici- 
pation of the mission on which 
he was bent, he looked forward 
to the long ride with that 
pleasurable elation that is felt 
by most men who find them- 
selves amid the tumultuous ex- 
hilaration of mountain scenery 
after a long sojourn on such 
monotonous plains as _ had 
formed Hartley’s horizon for 
so many years. 

His way was down steep 
mountain - tracks that only a 
horse born in the region can 
be trusted to ride in safety; 
sometimes saddle-high in the 
drifts of the beautiful Lateni, 
least known but most scenic- 
ally perfect of Natal’s moun- 
tain-streams. Past the solitary 
farm that, remote from human 
ken, marks the western limit 
of the Colony’s slow and sleepy 
expansion, to Brooke’s famed 
homestead —an oasis in the 
desert, the point of departure 
for the explorer of the wilds 
and of the traveller returning 
to civilisation. Thence, after 
a brief halt, he rode for two 
hours over the grassy bosoms 
that lie beneath the shelter 
of lordly Mullangaan, whose 
sharp-cut peaks and wall-like 
ridges suggest the ruins of a 
mighty city of palaces and 
temples; down the stupendous 
gorge of Hlatakulu (Shlata- 
kulu), where a mile-long wedge 
has been cleanly lifted from 
the earth’s surface with the 
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smoothness of human handi- 
work. Into those untrod- 
den depths the traveller gazes 
with thrilling awe as he 
pulls his horse cautiously 
to the farther side of the 
sloping road that skirts it, 
marvelling — and __ perchance 
scouting — at the legend of 
how Charlie Brooke engineered 
across the fearsome chasm the 
waggon whose wheels made 
the first tracks in the virgin 
wilds of the lovely Lateni 
valley. 

Still southward he rode 
threading a cautious way 
among the huge boulders rolled 
from the crest of Mullangaan, 
lying on the grassy plains as 
if idly left there after some 
giants’ game of bowls. He 
climbed through Carter’s Nek, 
where the wind is never still, 
and looked backward and 
downward from above the 
clouds and mist on to the moun- 
tains and valleys beneath. A 
halt at the drift at Inzinga to 
breathe and water the horse, 
a glance up at the perpen- 
dicular rock in whose caves 
the bushmen made their last 
stand against the encroaching 
settler, and then a loose rein 
and a fast canter over miles 
of settled country, where Kafir 
tracks are no longer the sole 
substitutes for road. 

Mercy for the horse rather 
than the weariness of the rider 
impels acceptance of the hospi- 
tality of the Fox homestead, 
nestling beneath that Spion Kop 
whose claim to historical fame 
as the outlook whence the Voor- 
trekkers of 1834 spied the 
promised land has of late been 
overshadowed by the sanguin- 
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ary prominence of another kop 
sixty miles northwards. From 
Fox’s, Hartley rode next day 
down the winding slope that 
ends with the railway station 
at Nottingham Road, where 
the traveller stables his weary 
horse at the hotel and ex- 
changes the saddle for the 
leisured ease of a first-class 
carriage. 

On the bare space beyond 
the railway station at Maritz- 
burg had been erected a town- 
ship of canvas for the recep- 
tion of Boer families removed 
from their homes in pursuance 
of the conqueror’s policy of 
pacification, and thither Hart- 
ley, armed with the necessary 
permit obtained at the office 
of the commandant, travelled 
as fast as the perspiring ricksha 
boy could drag him. 

“De Villiers?” echoed the 
official of whom he sought 
information. ‘“ They’re all 
blessed ‘de somethings’ here. 
There are crowds of de Beers, 
de Vries, de Jongs, and de 
Villiers. There’s a good-look- 
ing young woman of that name 
teaching the school yonder. 
Perhaps she might be one of 
"em you want.” 

Hartley said he thought it 
probable, and asked to be con- 
ducted to her. 

They passed down a street 
of canvas tenements, the occu- 
pants often hastily closing the 
doors on the approach of a 
visitor; for they had grown to 
resent the impertinent stares 
of curious strangers, who made 
up parties to gaze at the 
refugees as if they were strange 
animals caught in the veld and 
caged for exhibition. 
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From a large marquee came 
the babble of youthful voices, 
The guide stopped and tried 
to enter; but the flap had been 
secured inside, probably from 
the same motive as caused the 
other tent-dwellers to close 
their doors. 

It was opened by a young 
woman whose black dress and 
crape armlet conveyed a silent 
and significant story. She 
threw her dark eyes on the 
official as if resenting his intru- 
sion, but his apology was not 
needed, for as she glanced up 
at his companion she turned 
deadly pale. 

“Clarie, I’ve come to see 
you.” 

Hartley seized her hand and 
pulled her towards him im- 
pulsively. 

She put her disengaged hand 
on his breast, as if to ward off 
his embrace. 

“You have got my letter, 
Dick ?” she said with an effort. 

“Yes—no; never mind 
letters. I’ve come. Come out 
and talk to me.” 

Like the farewell speech he 
had once prepared, the pre- 
meditated words of his greet- 
ing, apologetic and explanatory, 
refused to form themselves in 
the tumult of the supreme 
moment that called for them. 
But no formal prefatory speech 
was needed. The look of joy 
in her eyes was her answer to 
the unspoken words. 

Woman -like, she was the 
first to recover her self-posses- 
sion. . 

“Go and walk in the burial- 
ground, Dick. I'll come to you 
presently.” 

He shook her hand solemnly, 
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as if bidding a formal good-bye, 
and walked out of the camp to 
the little military graveyard 
some distance away, where the 
fast - increasing mounds bore 
testimony to the truth that 
shot and shell are the least of 
the weapons of death; for of the 
host of sleepers in the narrow 
beds, not one had fallen on the 
field of battle, but in futile 
contest with the most potent 
horror of war—disease. 

Hartley was meditating on 
this fact, brought to mind by 
the iterative inscriptions, when 
he heard a footstep, and Clarie, 
in deep mourning, stood beside 
him. 

He took both her hands and 
looked searchingly into her 
face, a little more anxious-look- 
ing than of yore, but full of an 
intensified tender womanliness. 

“ At last!” he said. 

“At last! And you under- 
stand all?” she answered. 

“ This is all I want to under- 
stand,” he said. ‘“ Let us walk 
where we can talk.” 

A funeral party was ap- 
proaching. They turned out 
of the cemetery and walked 
into the open, where or whither 
they regarded not, but that 
they were together. 

“T am so glad you have not 
been fighting my people,” she 
said when he had given a fairly 
connected and detailed account 
of his doings during the three 
years that had passed since the 
night she sent him away to 
save him. 

“No, Clarie. My life is too 
valuable to risk in fighting 
people against whom I have 
no quarrel for the sake of Rand 
financiers, whom I have every 
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cause to hate. I loafed in 
the coast towns hunting for 
Wilmot till I grew sick of the 
sight of brick and mortar. The 
old fever took hold of me, and 
I was hungry for the smell of 
the veld. I have been ever 
since alone in the Drakensberg, 
prospecting for a Durban Syn- 
dicate; but this time, Clarie, 
I have the lion’s share.” 

“But why did you never 
answer my letter?” 

“T never got it.” 

She drew herself away from 
him and looked in his eyes with 
startled, questioning earnest- 
ness. 

“You never got it? Then 
you still believe what I said 
that night? Oh, Dick!” 

“TI never heard of you from 
that day to this.” 

* But, Dick, I sent Toli after 
you with a note that very 
night. He told me he gave it 
you. How could you come 
back to me like this if you still 
think I meant what I said?” 

“He never saw me; but if 
the lie he told made you hap- 
pier, I forgive him.” 

“Tt did make me happy, 
until your long silence mysti- 
fied me.” 

“But the mystery is clear 
now. I forget what you said 
that night, now that I have 
you.” He kissed her for the 
first time in their long friend- 
ship. When he released her 
she was weeping. 

An hour later they were in 
the canvas hut occupied by the 
de Villiers family. Mrs de 
Villiers shook hands limply 
with Dick. Had he been the 
next-door neighbour making an 
afternoon call, she could not 
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have shown less surprise or in- 
terest. The children exhibited 
a little more enthusiasm, which 
cooled when they found he had 
not brought peppermints. 

Mrs de Villiers opened with a 
whine at the cramped quarters. 

“There will be more room 
next week, mother: Dick and 
I are to be married,” said 
Clarie. 

“ Of course, you selfish creat- 
ure, you will leave me now that 
I have no husband to look after 
me, and Hendrika married, and 
your brother a prisoner at 
St Helena. What would your 
father think of you?” Mrs de 
Villiers began to whimper. 

“It was my father’s wish 
that I should do as I am doing,” 
Clarie replied, but with no show 
of resentment. 

“Don’t call Clarie selfish, 
tante!” Hartley interrupted. 
“ She has given the best years 
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of her life to you and the 
children; now she is giving 
herself to me.” 

“Giving herself to you!” 
Mrs de Villiers exclaimed, all 
the scorn and hate of which 
she was capable condensed into 
the “you.” “I know what I 
should give you,—a sjambok- 
ing.” 

“Ah!” 

Clarie started forward with 
the ejaculation, went on her 
knees before a tin trunk, and 
after a hurried displacement of 
a pile of feminine appanages 
that dispensed a pleasant at- 
mosphere of camphor and 
cherry-blossom, got up, and 
placed a wire-bound sjambok 
in Hartley’s hand. 

“T can give you a sjambok,” 
she said. “I found this on your 
waggon, and kept it ever since, 
for I knew it was yours.” 

It was Wilmot’s. 


EPILOGUE. 


The spot where the prospect- 
ing camp of Richard Hartley 
stood for two weary years is 
to-day part of the 6000-acre 
farm of Rietspruit—the latest, 
and probably the last, addition 
to the prosperous Berg stock- 
farms of Natal. There are 
many reed-grown spruits upon 
it to justify its name; but its 
title was selected by Dick to 
perpetuate the memory of an- 
other place on the other side 
of the Drakensberg, where the 
shadow and sunshine in the 
lives of the owners of the new 
Rietspruit had end and begin- 
ning. It is not, perhaps, an 
idyllic place, gauged by the 








standard of some of the farms 
of Natal; for its boundaries 
areforbidding mountain-ranges, 
and bare, rugged rock enters 
too largely into the picture to 
make it as softly pleasing to 
the eye as the vast green 
stretches that formed Clarie’s 
childhood conception of what 
a farm should be. But those 
ugly grey rocks contain the 
potentialities of mineral wealth 
that throw into insignificance 
the product of the grassy stone- 
strewn valleys where the rapid- 
ly-increasing stock graze con- 
tentedly. The diamonds from 
Wilmot’s strangely cherished 
sjambok purchased the herd of 
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cattle, which await the day 
when he or his lawful heirs re- 
spond to the inquiries Hartley 
has instituted and claim them. 
But the penetrative eye of the 
solitary prospector detected the 
secret of the rocks that will 
some day make the Hartleys 
rich with the product of a 
mineral that has added more 
to the wealth of the world than 
the mines of de Beers. The 
newly erected homestead is the 
most substantial and handsome 
in the district,—absurdly large 
and ornate, the neighbours say, 
for a couple without a family. 
Little Lisbeth, now a graceful 
girl of ten, supplies the essential 
sunshine of childhood’s pres- 
ence, and old Adam M‘Queen 
contributes the dignity of sen- 
tentious maturity. He has his 
workshop, but no secret now, 
for the first trial of his motor 
blazoned that to the world, and 
proved the prescience of Sol- 
omon when he declared there 
was nothing new under the 
sun. The old man took his 
disappointment with the pro- 
verbial philosophy of his race, 
and volunteered for the war in 
a strictly non-combative capac- 
ity. He was shut up in Ma- 
feking, and claims to have 
designed many of the ingenious 
tricks and traps that kept 
Snyman and Sarel Eloff at 
long range. His mechanical 
genius is now inspanned in the 
waggon of pastoral progress, 
and his ingenious irrigation 
schemes and water-power ap- 
pliances promise to make Riet- 
spruit one of the show farms of 
Natal. 

Good-natured, indolent Piet 
de Villiers answered to the roll- 
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call when the Burghers of his 
district were ordered on com- 
mando, and took a command 
that was ended by a lance- 
thrust at Elandslaagte. Hend- 
rika dismissed thought of the 
Rooinek, and the year before 
the war gave herself to an 
exquisite young Hollander offi- 
cial, who outvied her in his love 
for strong perfumes, but at the 
first sniff of gunpowder took 
her to the land of his native 
dykes and dams. The sons of 
Johannes Smeer took possession 
of the barren acres, but quar- 
relled and separated over a 
lawsuit that followed the re- 
ceipt of a sum of £250, remitted 
from Natal for waggon-hire and 
compensation. The same mail 
had brought a draft for £500 
to Adam M ‘Queen, who prompt- 
ly invested it in a working 
model of his motor that re- 
fused to yield its conserved 
energy without the stimulating 
assistance of human agency 
in the shape of a hand-turned 
crank. 

Dick realised well over £2000 
for his diamonds, and after 
discharging his liabilities, legal 
and moral, with the balance 
paid the first instalments on 
the purchase price of Riet- 
spruit. Wilmot has not yet 
been traced; but should he 
ever present himself, or his 
claim to the share of ’Mpfeu’s 
diamonds, he will find the 
capital intact in the form of 
a herd of the finest cattle in 
Natal. 

Unknown to Dick or Clarie, 
old Adam cherishes, as care- 
fully as he guarded the secret 
of his abortive motor, two 
pieces of printed paper. One 
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is a cutting from the Transvaal 
‘Staats Courant,’—an official 
advertisement offering a re- 
ward of £250 for the appre- 
hension of Richard Hartley 
and Graham Wilmot for the 
crime of high treason, and a 
further reward of £100 for the 
arrest and conviction of the 
aforesaid Richard Hartley on 
a charge of murder. Field- 
cornets are instructed to apply 
for the reward at an office that 
has now ceased to exist. The 
second cutting is from a Johan- 
nesburg newspaper of later 
date, detailing how a police 
patrol from Lydenburg came 
upon the decomposed bodies of 
a white man and a native, 
both shot from behind. The 
European was supposed to be 
one Bale Ellis, once employed 
in the secret service of the late 
Transvaal Government. 

From the flower-laden ver- 
andah of the house there is 
visible on a spur of the Drak- 
ensberg a neck through which 
the sun sends golden rays just 
before it disappears in carmine 
splendour. Adam has noticed 
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that Dick, dreaming over his 
afternoon pipe, often looks to- 
wards it with far-away pensive 
gaze, as though he knew, as 
Adam does, that his line of 
sight shoots straight to a spot 
three hundred miles north- 
westward, whence the visioned 
gleam of illicit gems once beck- 
oned to disaster. Some day, 
the old man thinks, the gleam 
of those stones may again 
beckon through the rift, and 
Dick may hear the whispered 
call that faintly echoes in the 
ear of the most wearied ad- 
venturer who thinks the day 
of action past: for Adam 
knows too well the Lurline 
lure of the African Beyond. 
Against such a day he holds 
those printed records to flash 
in the dazzled eyes as silent 
reminders of a story that has 
many a time and oft recurred 
in slightly varied form beneath 
the African sun,—a_ story 
whose moral is expressed in 
the Zulu proverb, “He who 
would climb the mountain by 
secret paths may fall into the 
krantz.” 
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THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES: THE PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


BY THE VERY REV. WILLIAM MAIR, D.D., 


EX-MODERATOR OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


A YEAR ago! we ventured 
on some observations regarding 
Churches and the Law. Much 
has happened since then. 
Churches and the Legislature 
have been more in men’s 
thoughts. It was painful to 
many to see three Churches, 
near akin,—which before this 
year of grace might have been 
at least in concert,—under the 
necessity of being in the House 
of Commons “looking each of 
them to its own things.” Yet 
doubtless each believed it was 
in this way best serving religion 
and its country. One result 
is some measure of what was 
advocated in last paper—more 
freedom for Churches. But 
besides this, what? jThe ec- 
clesiastical condition seems to 
be scarcely less unsatisfactory 
than before, unless it be in 
the increased longing among 
us for better things. Unrest, 
apathy, and aversion have 
portioned out among them- 
selves the people of Scotland 
so far as concerns Church, if 
not also religious, matters. It 
is true, pious references are 
still made to union as the con- 
summation which is to come 
“some day.” It is not un- 
common for human nature to 
indulge itself in this way when 
some little action would be 
more to the purpose. Who 
moves a finger to help that 
union forward, or even to 


point any way or ways by 
which it might approach? No 
one is foolish enough to sup- 
pose that it can be brought by 
a wave of the wand; but 
might not many be wise 
enough to do or say something 
direct and practical whichmight 
aid in preparing the way? It 
is certainly time that all who 
care for the reputation of the 
Churches, and for the pros- 
perity of the Christian religion 
in Scotland, should set them- 
selves in a disposition and with 
a resolvedness which have never 
yet appeared to consider the 
problem of the Presbyterian 
Churches. Our last paper 
pleaded for combination as an 
interim state. We might at 
least combine for the con- 
sideration of some things. But 
while these words may seem 
to put any event of importance 
far away, there is a lesson 
to be learnt from recent events 
which should not be over- 
looked. They have shown 
how short 1 time may be 
required for great and unex- 
pected changes. They have 
shown also what can be done 
when men give themselves up 
unrestingly, pertinaciously, to 
attain anend. Let that which 
all wise men desire to see be 
compared with that which has 
been got, and it will appear 
that the principal difference 
between them is that for the 





1 «‘Churches and the Law,” ‘ Maga,’ December 1904. 
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work of the future the qualities 
which achieved recent results 
must be reinforced by qualities 
of a higher and nobler char- 
acter. But there need be no 
delay in bringing such rein- 
forcements to the front. They 
ought always to come at call. 
He is unfit to be in the field, 
unworthy of the name of 
Christian, whose noblest quali- 
ties are not eager toserve. In 
the words of Mr Taylor Innes, 
in ‘The Scotsman,’ August 10, 
1905, we have learned that 
“such movements in Scotland, 
when they are based in right- 
eousness and the religious con- 
science, may come with sudden 
and victorious rush.” 

We must begin by ascertain- 
ing, as clearly as we can, 
whereunto we have already 
attained, and trying to esti- 
mate correctly the present 
position. 

Let us take first the United 
Free Church, in whose circum- 
stances the change which bulks 
most largely to the eye has 
taken place. It is also the 
youngest of the Churches. 
Last General Assembly of the 
United Free Church passed an 
Act “Anent Spiritual Inde- 


pendence.” The preamble 
states that the principles set 
forth in the Act involve 


nothing new, but have always 
been maintained by the Church, 
yet to make manifest to all 
that the whole Church ex- 
plicitly adheres to these prin- 
ciples, the Assembly thought 
right to send down the Act to 
Presbyteries under the Barrier 
Act. And the Assembly pro- 
ceeds in common form to de- 
clare and enact ‘‘ With consent 
of a majority of Presbyteries.” 
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The preamble further states 
that the Assembly considers it 
needful to make clear the 
position in which the United 
Free Church stands in refer- 
ence to the questions raised by 
the judgment of the House of 
Lords on ist August 1904. 
There is no doubt the Act will 
receive the consent of Presby- 
teries, as is very desirable; and 
then, to use the old language, 
it will become a “standing 
rule and constitution” of the 
Church. 

The contents of the Act, 
briefly stated, are: Clause 1 
asserts and protests that this 
Church has, under Christ, “ in- 
dependent and exclusive juris- 
diction and power of legislation 
in all matters of doctrine, wor- 
ship, discipline, and government 
of the Church.” Clause 2 de- 
clares anew and enacts that 
this Church has “the sole and 
exclusive right and power from 
time to time to alter, change, 
add to, or modify, her consti- 
tution and laws, subordinate 
Standards and Formulas, and 
to determine and declare what 
these are, and to unite with 
other Christian Churches.” 
Clause 3 declares and enacts 
that decisions of the General 
Assembly as a Court are final. 
Clause 4 declares that the 
Church holds her funds and 
property, present and future, 
in conformity with these prin- 
ciples—reserving her right to 
accept and hold benefactions 
given under specific conditions 
when and so long as she judges 
the conditions consistent with 
her liberty and principles, and 
expedient at the time. 

Under the Act of Parliament 
the United Free Church is to 




















hold the property allocated to 
it in terms of its constitution 
at the time of the passing of 
the Act. It is therefore prob- 
able that, as regards the future 
disposal of its property in rela- 
tion to constitutional changes, 
this Act of Assembly would 
receive effect within a reason- 
able interpretation of its terms. 
Questions there are in con- 
nection with it which might 
lead to detailed remark, but 
that would be foreign to 
the general purpose of this 
article. 

Property bequeathed by a 
testator who executed his will 
before the union, but died after 
the union and before the com- 
mencement of the Act of Par- 
liament, is to be allocated with 
regard had inter alia to the in- 
tention of the testator regarding 
any special trust annexed to 
the legacy. Apart from this, 
no condition is attached by the 
Act to property allocated to 
the United Free Church other 
than what may be implied in 
our last paragraph. Consider- 
ing what the law was when 
the business came into Parlia- 
ment, this is an evident conces- 
sion, and is a great fact which 
cannot fail to have influence 
beyond the immediate interests 
of this Church. 

The situation as to property 
cannot avoid being looked at in 
relation to former debates on 
the endowments of the Church 
of Scotland. In the writer’s 
‘Digest of Church Laws,’ 1904, 
pp. 451-453, it seems to be 
made evident that the endow- 
ments of the Church of Scot- 
land never were a State gift; 
and a contrary opinion given 
by Lord Justice-Clerk Hope, 
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1808, is there examined. His 
Lordship’s view was that the 
tithes, forfeited by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, reverted to the 
State. This, though he was 
but one of ten judges, has 
been much quoted in debate. 
I think it has been shown that 
this view was not taken at 
the Reformation ; but we have 
been eye-witnesses of its appli- 
cation in these days. The 
present Free Church being 
admittedly unable to fulfil 
trusts, was held to have for- 
feited the trust funds, and 
these were given by Act of 
Parliament to the United Free 
Church. If any should say 
that this is not what occurred, 
they will at least admit that 
just as likely it did not occur 
at the Reformation. So the 
cases would at least be equal. 
I state these things to present 
as much as possible the whole 
situation, but I do not consider 
property as of the essence of 
the matter. If we can get 
other things right, this also 
could soon be arranged. 

If we turn to the Free 
Church, we find that nothing 
has occurred in its relation 
to its own laws or to civil 
law that requires remark. It 
continues to be the Free 
Church of Scotland, bearing 
the same relation to all laws 
as it is shown by history to 
have borne since 1843. Two 
things, however, which seem 
to have been doubtful to many, 
were settled by the recent 
judgment of the House of 
Lords — viz., that the “prin- 
ciple of establishment” is part 
of its constitution, and that 
it cannot change its consti- 
tution without losing its prop- 
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erty. The decision affirmed the 
Church’s own contentions. 
There remains the case of 
the Church of Scotland to be 
considered. One well-marked 
change has occurred in regard 
to subscription to the Con- 
fession of Faith by its min- 
isters, In the present Formula 
of Subscription, which was pre- 
scribed by Act of Parliament 
in 1693, the subscriber says: 
“IT declare the Confession of 
Faith . . . to be the confes- 
sion of my faith, and I own 
the doctrine therein contained 
to be the true doctrine to 
which I will constantly ad- 
here.” This is taken, or may 
be taken, to mean that he 
holds as an article of his 
faith every statement made in 
the Confession of Faith. The 
Church was not at liberty to 
alter this, but now it is for 
the General Assembly with 
consent of Presbyteries to pre- 
scribe the Formula of Sub- 
scription. This change must 
mean at least that ministers 
need no longer be required to 
make their declaration in the 
old terms, or in all respects 
to-the same effect, otherwise 
the legislation would be for 
nothing. To very many the 
most satisfactory fact is that 
a step has been taken in the 
relief of doctrine from Act of 
Parliament. For completeness 
three items in government 
which are peculiar to this 
Church may be recalled here: 
(1) the civil courts refuse to 
look at any judicial disciplin- 
ary proceedings or decision, on 
whatever plea presented to 
them; (2) the election of a 
minister belongs to the con- 
gregation for six months, and 
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thereafter to the Presbytery; 
(3) of ministers those only who 
are ministers of parishes are 
members of Church courts, and 
for the erection of a new parish 
& permanent endowment of not 
less than £120 is required, vol- 
untarily provided. 

Proceeding from this bird’s- 
eye view of the outstanding 
features of the Churches as at 
present constituted, there is 
much that one would reach 
onward to say. But much as 
it is, and useful as it might 
be, I am profoundly convinced 
that every word of it would 
be useless, unless it is said in 
charity and read in charity. 
The existence of this spirit is 
the first step, and an essential 
step, on the road to better 
things, and therefore an earnest 
plea for it must come first in 
such a paper as this. Pre- 
senting such a plea in ecclesi- 
astical matters, one does but 
act as the mouthpiece of ten 
thousand times ten thousand 
spirits in earth and heaven. 
If we may judge from the 
language in which many ex- 
press their thoughts, not to 
speak of the thoughts them- 
selves, we have need to give 
prompt attention to this Christ- 
ian grace. Language as cut- 
ting as it can be made; lan- 
guage that could hardly be 
more offensive; attempts to 
force inconsistency on a man 
by pickings from words of good 
counsel under one set of cir- 
cumstances put against equally 
wise counsel given under a 
totally new set of circum- 
stances; charging men with 
mean motives and rejecting 
their own account of their 
motives,—all such things must 




















unfit for wise deliberation, and 
turn away the favour of heaven. 
Of the last a conspicuous in- 
stance was seen, I believe, in 
attributing to the promoters 
of the recent union of Churches 
as their chief propelling motive 
the hope of greater power for 
disestablishment. It may be 
excusable to mention incidents 
of one’s own experience. A 
minister sent me a sermon 
by him directed against an- 
other Church, of such a 
character that the reply said 
I wished it had never been 
preached. From another came 
one of a different spirit, in 
which the preacher sighed for 
the rise of a statesman to put 
all right for us, which could 
not but suggest in reply that 
the presence of a statesman 
was not so much wanted as the 
absence of the devil. Lately 
there was sent me a four-page 
leaflet from the opposite side, 
in acknowledging which it had 
to be stated that on seeing any 
, such thing I said to myself, or 
to any one who was with me, 
How could it ever be supposed 
that this could in any manner 
of way further the cause of 
Christ, or promote good will 
or good understanding among 
men? Happily, notwithstand- 
ing transient appearances to 
the contrary, the suspicion and 
distrust that lurk in the 
Churches toward each other 
are somewhat abating. And 
here it may be said with the 
utmost pleasure that leaders 
of other Churches showed little 
or nothing of this spirit in 
connection with the Church-of- 
Scotland clause in the recent 
Act. Assuming the absence of 
ignoble thoughts on all sides, 
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I would venture to proceed 
some steps farther. 

Next following charity comes 
the step of getting into speak- 
ing terms. It may fairly, how- 
ever regretfully, be said that, 
at least on many subjects of 
much practical importance, 
no two of our Churches are 
really on such terms. They 
are as friends that have fallen 
out, who make no secret that 
they would gladly be recon- 
ciled, but neither of whom will 
submit to speak the first word ; 
and people know well enough 
the human nature that is at 
the bottom of this refusal, and 
think them very wrong and 
foolish. Why should not every 
Church have a small standing 
committee for the purpose of 
intercommunication as occasion 
may arise? There can be no 
doubt that there are many 
things of no small practical 
importance which*might with 
the best results be considered 
by such committees. The very 
existence of the committees 
would tell for good. 

I quote again from Mr Innes 
in ‘The Scotsman’: “I trust 
that, if our year of trial turns 
out to be a year of complete 
deliverance, we shall not for- 
get the risks that environ 
others, and the abominable 
confusion in which we leave 
the law.” Universal opinion 
is to the effect that it is for 
the Churches to devise a 
remedy for all this, and that 
it is their duty to proceed in 
the immediate future to con- 
sider and to work out some 
scheme by which their differ- 
ences might be composea and 
satisfactory law attained. It 
is universally admitted, and 
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is keenly felt, that they, and 
still more the cause which they 
represent, have suffered, and 
are suffering at a rapidly in- 
creasing rate, from neglect of 
this duty. And there is no 
desire so general and so deep 
as that the discharge of it 
should be entered upon in an 
honest, unsuspicious, and co- 
operating spirit with the seri- 
ous determination to succeed. 
Surely this is not asking too 
much of Churches professing 
that their King and Head is 
Christ. And there are well 
qualified ministers and laymen 
who would rejoice to make the 
attempt. I am well aware 
that nothing can be proposed 
which will please all parties. 
But doomsday will come and 
find it so. And does not duty 
call to make a beginning and 
try to discover something that 
would be accepted by most 
men? } 

Hitherto the only remedy 
put forward for our ailments 
that has any claim to definite- 
ness, and that has been seri- 
ously pressed, is disestablish- 
ment. That no other proposal 
has come to the front may well 
be because, if some other was 
conceived by any responsible 
persons, they have been re- 
strained from broaching it by 
the dread of producing again 
the appalling spectacle of a 
disestablishment campaign ; or 
perhaps because men’s minds 
were so preoccupied by other 
Church business that any atten- 
tion to it was impossible; or 
ecclesiastical affairs were in 
progress into which it could 
not have been fitted. But it is 
incredible that there should not 
be various ways worthy of being 
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considered for attaining the de- 
sired end, some one of which 
would be generally acceptable. 

It may safely be held that 
everything that can be said for 
and against disestablishment 
on the merits has been often 
said with every degree of clear- 
ness and emphasis, and with 
the utmost publicity. It would 
therefore seem wise before re- 
suming this discussion to con- 
sider such questions as whether 
the resumption of it would do 
good among us; whether the 
object is more attainable now, or 
is likely to become so; whether 
the number of minds to which 
it commends itself has increased 
or diminished, and is increasing 
or diminishing ; whether cling- 
ing to it does not, without com- 
pensating good, hinder the fair - 
consideration of other courses 
at least equally worthy which 
may be more generally approved. 
In another direction lie possi- 
bilities so great as to call for 
the most patient and unpre- 
judiced consideration. They, 
may be briefly suggested by 
the question, Cannot a so-called 
Established Church be a free 
Church? The able men who 
framed the Claim, Declaration, 
and Protest of 1842 evidently 
thought so. Perhaps some may 
think the very word “estab- 
lished ” implies the contrary. 
It is a mere term of conveni- 
ence, and may well be dropped 
(with perhaps also some details 
which it implies at present). 
Assuming freedom in all things 
spiritual to be an attribute of a 
Christian Church, surely an in- 
telligent nation would wish that 
its Church should have this 
acknowledged, and should be 
wanting in nothing. I am not 














discussing such subjects here, 
but only pointing to them as 
worthy of consideration, and 
saying no more than may pre- 
vent them from being hastily 
pronounced unworthy of it. 

I may fairly be asked to 
specify more particularly what 
might be a desirable step as 
the outcome of the considera- 
tion which has been recom- 
mended. I would, therefore, 
venture on a suggestion which 
may be most conveniently 
stated in form as the outline 
of a Bill such as I believe could 
be passed by united action of 
the Churches, and, if passed, 
would open the way for them 
to come together, and to get 
other matters adjusted. I am 
far from saying that this can 
be done very soon, but that is 
no reason against its being made 
at once a subject of thought. 


1. “Church” shall mean and 
include any body of persons 
professing Christianity associ- 
ated for the purposes of religi- 
ous worship and government, 
whether as an independent 
congregation or as &@ more com- 
prehensive organisation. “ Pres- 
byterian Church” shall mean 
and include a church the gov- 
ernment of which is by Pres- 
byters (ministers and elders) 
in Kirk-sessions, Presbyteries, 
Synods, and General Assem- 
blies, or in Kirk-sessions, Pres- 
byteries, and Synods. 

2. Any Church shall be held 
free to frame, modify, change, 
or add to its Confession of 
Faith, by whatever name 
known, as also its rites and 
ordinances, by its ordinary 
settled mode of procedure for 
the time being, and any such 
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Confession of Faith or modifi- 
cation or change thereof, or 
any such modification or 
change in the rites and ordi- 
nances of said Church, shall 
be deemed to be binding on 
the members of the said 
Church for the time being, in 
the same manner as if they 
had mutually contracted and 
agreed to abide by and observe 
the same, and shall be capable 
of being enforced in courts of 
civil jurisdiction in relation to 
any property belonging to the 
said Church. 


[Note. — This clause states in 
legislative form simply that a 
Church may revise its creed 
without loss of its property. A 
proviso would have to be intro- 
duced with reference to funds 
or property given and received 
for a special purpose, or on spe- 
cial conditions. The first six 
words do not confer but acknow- 
ledge the freedom. It may be 
remarked—(1) If Churches could 
have foreseen, they (like other 
associations) would certainly have 
secured for themselves by a clause 
in their creed or constitution 
what is here provided for. (2) 
This is the law for the Episcopal 
Church in Ireland. (3) Even on 
the extreme and absolutely in- 
admissible supposition that any 
Church is an instrument of the 
State, the ascertainment and ex- 
pression of truth to be believed 
would be one of its functions. ] 


3. In all matters of discipline 
no court of civil jurisdiction 
shall review or interfere in any 
way with any decision or pro- 
ceedings of a Church; and 
the power of discipline in any 
Church shall be held to belong 
wholly and exclusively to that 
Church, as the same is ac- 
knowledged to belong at pres- 
ent to the Church of Scotland. 


[Wote.—The enactment that 
civil courts shall not interfere 
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is an order by Parliament to its 
own courts, and therefore surely 
cannot be disapproved by any 
Church. } 


4, Any Presbyterian Church 
shall be held free to determine 
who, being its ministers and 
elders, shall be members of its 
courts; and also to determine 
and change the boundaries 
within which any of its courts 
shall have supervision. 


[ Note.—So far as relates to the 
Church of Scotland, this declar- 
ation of freedom is not proposed 
for the first time. It was made 
in Mr Finlay’s “ Bill to declare 
the Constitution of the Church 
of Scotland” (1886)—a bill wel- 
comed by the Church ; and also 
in a similar bill prepared by a 
Committee of Assembly, laid 
before the Assembly by me in 
1898, and approved. 

The freedom declared in the 
second half of this clause has 
always been exercised by the 
Church of Scotland in regard to 
the bounds of Presbyteries and 
Synods ; and the Church, with- 
out formally delimiting bounds 
for Kirk-Sessions, has practically 
set aside the boundaries of par- 
ishes ; for neither admission to 
the communion-roll nor subjec- 
tion to discipline, nor even a 
place on the electoral roll in the 
election and appointment of 
ministers, is confined to parish- 
ioners. But the clause is none 
the less important. ] 


5. The Act passed in the 
thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth 
years of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, chap. 82, relating to 
the appointment of ministers 
to parishes in Scotland, is here- 
by repealed, except in so far 
as relates to the compensation 
of patrons; and the Church of 
Scotland shall be held free to 
make regulations for, and de- 
cide finally on, all steps of pro- 
cedure and all questions relat- 
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ing to the election and admission 
of ministers. 

[ Note. — This freedom in the 
Church was also declared in the 
two bills referred to in last 
Note; and it is already declared 
in the Act here cited, with the 
single restriction that the right 
of election shall belong to the 
congregation for six months, and 
thereafter to the Presbytery. ] 


6. From and after the pass- 
ing of this Act, ministers and 
preachers of any Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland shall be 
eligible for appointment to any 
vacant chair in the Faculty of 
Divinity in any of the univer- 
sities of Scotland. 


Who that has, even in 
thought, accompanied our 
soldiers to the field does not 
know the latest order concern- 
ing regimental colours? Sacred 
in the eyes of the regiment, 
the loss of them was a bitter 
memory; the saving of them 
in jeopardy a much lauded 
deed of heroism; and, if cap- 
tured by the enemy, they were 
a trophy to be flaunted to our 
perpetual chagrin. And so it 
was that for these colours piles 
of life and courage were wasted. 
Memory still retains the scene 
of the young man who escaped 
with his colours, and as he 
fled wrapped them around him 
that he might swim the river 
for safety to himself and them. 
They bore him down. Such 
things are at an end. Better 
counsels prevailed. Regimental 
colours no more appear on the 
field. It is enough that all regi- 
ments fight as one against the 
common foe, and for the colours 
of the king. When shall such 
counsels prevail among the 


Churches ? 
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Ir we adopt the fighting 
metaphors commonly employed 
in politics, we may say with 
perfect truth that we are on 
the eve of a desperate combat. 
Hither side is sharpening its 
swords and getting its guns 
ready for action. The de- 
fensive armour of the Tory 
party consists too often of 
apology, while the ammuni- 
tion of the Radicals is made 
up exclusively of vituperation. 
Now there is as little need 
for apology as there is excuse 
for vituperation, and when 
the battle is fought and won, 
the victory, on whichever side 
it descend, will have the ex- 
cellent effect of proving to 
Tories and Radicals alike that 
their methods of defence and 
attack are out of date. With 
the vituperation of our op- 
ponents we are only too fam- 
iliar. No Radical can stand 
upon a platform without de- 
nouncing the “folly” and 
“profligacy” of the present 
Government. What “profli- 
gacy”’ means we are not told, 
but it sounds well and belongs 
to the absurd convention of 
political abuse. And when 
the Radical leaders condescend 
to explain, they have little 
more to say than that they 
should long ago have sat 
the Treasury Bench, 


upon 


and that the Tories, in keep- 
ing them from that comfort- 
able position, have been guilty 
of unconstitutional practices. 
Yet the most ardent of them 
all will not deny the existence 
of the Septennial Act. 

The Radicals, therefore, will 
be wise if they remain constant 
to vague charges and violent 
words. If they find argument 
beyond their reach, let them 
fall back upon “ profligacy.” 
But the helplessness of the 
Radical attack should make 
the Tories all the more con- 
fident of their strength, and 
should silence for ever the sad 
note of apology which is creep- 
ing into their speeches. The 
less discreet among them are 
too ready to confess that the 
Government is played out, that 
it is incapable of sustained 
exertion,—that, in brief, it is 
high time that a change was 
made. For this modesty there 
is not the smallest excuse. The 
achievements of statesmen are 
estimated not by the passion 
of the moment, but by the 
calm reflection of the day 
after to-morrow. Words pass 
and are forgotten, while deeds 
remain; and Mr Balfour, we 
believe, will look back upon 
his years of leadership with 
a confident pride. Another 
campaign is just beginning, 








858 
to revert to our fighting 
metaphor, and in the lull 


which precedes the next battle 
it is worth while to estimate 
the fruits of victory. 

The first work of the Govern- 
ment which returned to power 
in 1899 was to finish the South 
African War, and to lead back 
the conquered country into the 
paths of peace. How well and 
generously these tasks were 
(and are being) achieved is no 
longer a matter of controversy. 
No vengeance, no punishment 
even was exacted. It was wise- 
ly understood that the Boers, if 
beaten on the field, were des- 
tined to live side by side with 
the English colonists, and that 
their prosperity: was essential 
to the happiness of the country. 
We did not leave our former 
foes to find the best way out 
of a difficult situation, as the 
Northern States of America 
left the Southern after their 
Civil War. We lent them 
money to restock their farms 
and to reorganise their lives; 
we joined them in a sincere 
effort to educate their children ; 
and, finally, we made it clear 
that, after a necessary interval, 
they would be asked to prac- 
tise the arts of government 
for themselves. The excellent 
work, however, done by Lord 
Milner, in co-operation with 
the Government at home, is 
naturally forgotten by those 
who were eloquent concerning 
‘‘methods of barbarism,” and 
who thought to catch a hand 
of applause by a furtive refer- 
ence to “hecatombs of babes.” 
Politicians, indeed, have a short 
memory, and South Africa 
now stands for Sir Henry 
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Campbell-Bannerman and his 
friends as the place where 
Chinamen are _ infamously 
starved, gagged, and beaten, 
that the British working-man 
may want a crust, and that 
the Jew mine-owner of Johan- 
nesburg may grow speedily 
rich on cheap labour. 

We have no excessive love 
of legislation. It is the peculi- 
arity of laws that the passing 
of them is rarely followed by 
the results expected, and the 
chief lesson taught by the 
Statute-book is that Acts of 
Parliament are passed merely 
to be repealed or to fall into 
desuetude. But there are 
times when statesmen must 
desert their' proper work of 
administration and legislate 
for the people. Now, Mr 
Balfour has carried two Bills 
through the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, whose passage has set 
an end to years of tiresome 
discussion. The Licensing Act 
was a model of ingenuity. 
While it interfered with no 
established interest, while it 
inflicted no injustice upon this 
class or that, it put a check 
upon the indiscriminate in- 
crease of what the eighteenth 
century was pleased to call 
“brandy-shops.” It is easy 
enough to scoff in opposition,— 
it is less easy to devise an 
alternative scheme; and when 
the Radicals at last cover the 
benches upon which they have 
for many years gazed with 
longing eyes, one thing is cer- 
tain—that they will not dare 
to revise Mr Balfour’s Licens- 
ing Act. 

For a reason which it is 
difficult to explain, education 
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in England has always been 
confused with religious fanat- 
icism. It may now be taken 
for granted that reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic are the 
prime necessities of Iffe. In 
the name of logic, moreover, 
it has been decided that educa- 
tion shall be free, and citizens 
who can very well afford to 
pay for the schooling of their 
children think it no shame to 
accept the teaching provided 
either by the State or by 
philanthropy. These points 
being agreed upon, the rest 
would appear simple enough. 
But the provision of schools 
and teachers is, for the free 
and independent voter, a mere 
incident of education. Its 
value for the people de- 
pends upon its efficacy as a 
means of theological argument. 
Again Mr Balfour’s wisdom 
has interposed to settle a 
superfluous dispute; and we 
do not believe for a moment 
that the Radicals, if they re- 
turn, will support the wild 
schemes of confiscation pro- 
posed by Dr Clifford and 
others. Vague assertions are 
useful enough for the plat- 
form, but the bravest of Mr 
Asquith’s followers will hesi- 
tate either to buy out the 
owners of the voluntary schools 
or to lay hands upon build- 
ings which do not belong to 
them. 

But though Mr Balfour’s 
domestic policy has been both 
practical and judicious, it is 
for its foreign policy that his 
Government best deserves our 
gratitude and support. In 
their treatment of other coun- 
tries our Ministers have given 
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evidence of a consistent pur- 
pose and of a deliberate design. 
The method which they have 
adopted was neither borrowed 
nor accidental. It was not 
merely their own, but it was 
thought out to achieve a 
definite end. The old habit 
of leaving things to chance, 
and of hoping that Providence 
is as sympathetic to imbecil- 
ity as to drunkenness, has 
been cast aside, and Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr Balfour 
have made themselves respon- 
sible for a real constructive 
policy. Our isolation, which 
was fortuitous rather than 
splendid, is a memory of the 
past. At either end of the 
world we have a_ powerful 
ally whose interests are ours, 
and who look with amiability 
upon our enterprises. And 
our friendship with Japan 
and with France is a firm 
guarantee of peace. So long 
as we remained aloof from 
the world a hostile combina- 
tion, which might threaten 
our existence, was always pos- 
sible. But now we are assured 
against a sudden attack; and 
though we would not for an 
instant tolerate a condition of 
dependence, we have a perfect 
right to avail ourselves of 
useful alliances. Mr Balfour’s 
Government, then, has not 
merely concluded a trouble- 
some war with foresight and 
humanity, it has solved two 
difficult problems of domestic 
policy, and, better still, by 
means of prudent friendships 
has immeasurably strengthened 
our position abroad. 

What need, therefore, is there 
of apology? Rather the Tories 
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should return to their constitu- 
ents with pride in their port 
and boasts upon their tongues. 
The leaders of the party should 
have earned the country’s grati- 
tude and respect. Mr Balfour, 
who, as he said at Newcastle, 
has led his party for a longer 
period than any Minister since 
William Pitt, may not un- 
worthily be compared to that 
great leader. He has shown 
himself not merely a master of 
all the arts of Parliament, but 
a statesman of equal force and 
versatility. For the past there 
is nothing but praise. And 
what of the future? The 
statesmen who complain with 
perfect justice that their op- 
ponents lack union as they 
lack strength, may well be 
asked to express their views 
with sincerity and decision. 
And if, in certain points of de- 
tail, unanimity is not yet pos- 
sible, it is clear that the whole 
Unionist party is pledged to 
some measure of fiscal reform. 
The country has had a rude 
awakening from its dreams of 
Cobdenism. The age of gold, 
promised by the evangelists of 
1846, has never come, and if 
we do not bestir ourselves, lead 
will be left in our hands, our 
only bullion. Free Trade, as it 
was understood by Cobden and 
his league, awaits its coup-de- 
grace, and on this point the 
whole party is agreed. Retali- 
ation and Imperial Preference 
are worth hoping for, worth 
fighting for. There is nothing 
sordid in an act of justice, 
tardily performed, both to the 
manufacturer and to the con- 
sumer; while as for Imperial 
Preference, if we may quote Mr 





Balfour, “is there any man 
whose blood courses so slowly 
through his veins as not to feel 
that if we could bring in to 
some more organic union the 
disjointed members of this vast 
Empire, we should, in the eyes 
of our children and grand- 
children, have done the great- 
est and most patriotic work 
that ever was attempted?” 
Mr Balfour has too often been 
charged with darkness or over- 
subtlety of utterance. But 
this is clear enough. And if 
the Tories confront their con- 
stituents, boastfully remember- 
ing the past and courageously 
asking better things of the 
future, then, maybe, we shall 
never solve those difficult pro- 
blems whether Mr Lloyd George 
is an efficient administrator, 
what the Radicals will do with 
Mr Winston Churchill, or what 
views Mr Asquith holds con- 
cerning Home Rule for Ireland. 

And let those who doubt 
the failure of a hieratic Free 
Trade cast their eyes upon 
the mob of unemployed which 
packs our streets and marches 
dismally westwards. The 
Radicals, to serve their own 
ends, are not easily tired of 
telling us that never was the 
country so prosperous, never 
was there so fine an oppor- 
tunity for the working man. 
And we look about us and 
see the working man out of 
work; nor does the prospect 
become happier with the ad- 
vance of winter. To bring 
about this miserable state of 
things many ills contribute. 
But before we consider the 
causes it is but fair to say 
that the working men do 
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not always deserve our pity. 
Some of them, being bone- 
idle, would not work if they 
could. Others, the victims 
of circumstances, were born 
too weak for toil. And yet, 
when we have separated from 
the mass the idle and ineffi- 
cient, there remains a large 
number of strong men who 
would work if they could. 
Why is no work given them? 
Very largely because a false 
theory has tied us hand and 
foot. In our own despite we 
are compelled to import from 
abroad a thousand things 
which, under an honest sys- 
tem, might be manufactured 
at home. The nations whose 
hostile tariffs we attempt to 
fight with free imports have 
no difficulty in underselling 
us even in our own markets, 
and thus, to enrich America 
and Germany, we drive our 
working men into the streets. 
The country is yet more des- 
perately placed than the town. 
Many thousands of acres long 
since went out of cultivation in 
order that the labourer might 
starve on cheap bread. And 
then the labourer, deprived 
both of work and amusement, 
—for why should fairs flourish 
in a depopulated country ?7— 
drifted to the bitterer starva- 
tion of the crowded city. Could 
there be a better proof of the 
folly of Free Trade? Put down 
what you will to defective 
education and to national 
perversity, — these convenient 
phrases do not explain the 
whole misery of the unem- 
ployed. If there were work 
for them to do, some at least 
would do it; and if the many 
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factories which hostile tariffs 
have driven to America and 
elsewhere had remained in 
England, the tale of homeless 
and workless men would not 
have been so long to tell. 

But there is one other cause 
of scanty labour which must 
not be forgotten, and that is 
the wanton extravagance of 
municipalities. By a simple 
irony the county councils, which 
pretended to be the patrons 
of the working - classes, have 
driven their clients to despair. 
To make experiments in state- 
socialism they have sent the 
rates up to so high a pitch 
that they have either sup- 
pressed industries or driven 
them into the far country. It 
was their ambition that the 
working man should have a 
cheap ride from his home to 
his work. But as in assuring 
the cheap ride in many places 
they abolished the work, the 
benefit did not turn out as 
great as it seemed at first 
sight. What does it profit a 
working man to ride on a 
tramway for nothing, if the 
whole purpose of his ride be 
taken from him? It is merely 
the same folly which deems 
a cheap loaf the first essential 
of life, but takes care that those 
who need it should not have 
a halfpénny to buy it withal. 
So the careless experiments of 
democracy are doomed to 
failure. State-aided tramways 
are almost as beautiful a dream 
as cheap loaves. But as it is 
easy to pay too high a price 
for a cheap loaf, so a ride in 
a tram is not always the crown- 
ing benefit it seems. The most 
thriving enterprise has but a 
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narrow margin of profit, and 
when the rates grow with the 
pride of the county councillors, 
the margin is speedily cut off. 
So Ham is ruined, and the 
Yarrows depart for the north. 
But all is not lost. We have 
left a fine set of municipal 
tram-lines, and the empty 
steam-boats still run up and 
down the river, that Mr Burns 
and his generous friends may 
not be deprived of their play- 
things. 

Yet whatever be the explan- 
ation of the misery, the ques- 
tion of the unemployed must 
be asked and answered. The 
solution which occurs most 
readily to the sanguine mind 
is philanthropy; and philan- 
thropy, well-intentioned as it 
is, can achieve next to nothing. 
To cure starvation with doles 
is like attempting to stop a 
torrent with an empty barrel. 
A vast sum of money will be 
collected, no doubt, for Eng- 
land’s rich are amiable and 
generous. But when the money 
is spent, what then? We can 
do no more than postpone the 
hour of hunger. Philanthropy, 
indeed, is a far greater blessing 
to him that gives than to him 
that takes. It is some solace, 
in the wretchedness of things, 
to contribute even a mite. The 
gift, however small, seems a 
justification of comfort. One 
likes to think that it will do 
somebody a service; and yet, 
what is it but a ransom to 
buy back peace? After all, 
the problem of the unemployed 
cannot be solved to-day or to- 
morrow. It is not enough to 
feed those who starve this 
We should make it 


year. 


easier for them to gain their 
livelihood in the years that are 
to come. To change an un- 
profitable system is a better 
work than to give alms; and 
who knows but that, when 
our municipalities have learned 
thrift, and our Governments 
see the error of an antiquated 
fiscal system, he who wants 
work shall find it, and he who 
works shall eat? Meanwhile, 
if money be dispensed, should 
it not be dispensed rather as a 
reward for work done than as 
a charitable dole? If there 
are no roads to be made, no 
public enterprises to be under- 
taken, such as the preparation 
of unprofitable lands for the 
planting of State forests, as 
advocated by Sir Herbert Max- 
well in last month’s ‘ Maga,’ 
cannot some be found for 
the purpose? for thus the 
courageous may be .separated 
from the idle, and philanthropy 
need not destroy the self- 
respect of those whom it is 
eager to benefit. 

But it is not only upon the 
poor that the burden of poverty 
islaid. The easy habit of inflict- 
ing direct taxes upon the well- 
to-do is having its inevitable 
effect, and unless some means 
of checking this other exodus be 
found, the works of art, which 
have so long been the glory of 
Britain, will leave these shores 
for Germany and America. 
Nowadays a picture-gallery is 
a costly possession, even after 
it is acquired. It is an invest- 
ment which brings no profit 
but pleasure, yet it is taxed 
each time that it changes 
hands at an ever-increasing 
rate. It is not strange, there- 
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fore, that many masterpieces 
of painting are escaping us, 
and that Berlin is constantly 
enriched at our expense. But 
in spite of death-duties there 
should be spirit enough in the 
country to defend our posses- 
sions. If the people be poor, 
the Treasury is rich, and, to 
put the argument upon the 
lowest ground, there is still a 
profit in the public acquisition 
and preservation of works of 
art. And now there is an 
opportunity of acquiring a 
picture for the nation which 
should not be lost. For some 
reason or another the “ Venus ” 
of Velasquez, which for well- 
nigh a century has hung at 
Rokeby, has come upon the 
market. It is the only nude 
painted by the master, who, 
“strong in interest at Court 
and with the Holy Office, 
ventured upon this forbid- 
den ground at the desire of 
the Duke of Alba.” Concern- 
ing its perfections it is idle to 
speak. The picture-galleries of 
the world do not contain a 
more beautiful rendering of 
human fiesh than this ex- 
quisite “Venus,” and _ rich 
indeed will be the gallery 
that is privileged to hold it. 
Had it remained at Rokeby, 
to which it belonged by the 
right of purchase,—Mr Morritt, 
following the advice of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, gave £500 
for it,—no word could have 
been said. But it has left 
Rokeby, and if it be not se- 
cured for our National Gallery 
then it will depart from Eng- 
land for ever. Is not its ac- 
quisition worth a sacrifice? 
It might be bought for far 
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less than the money that has 
been squandered on Mr Burns’s 
folly, the steamboats of the 
Thames. And if private en- 
terprise be not sufficient, we 
trust that the Treasury will 
come to our aid and not per- 
mit a masterpiece to escape 
from the country whose mere 
possession would confer a glory 
upon the richest gallery in 
Europe. 

But if it be bought a high 
price must now be paid. It is 
useless to shirk the simple and 
obvious fact. For every sov- 
ereign which Mr Morritt gave 
a hundred years ago the 
country will be asked to give 
little short of a hundred. And 
this truth reminds us that the 
National Gallery is very ill 
served by those responsible for 
its management. For many 
years it has been the victim of 
a dual control, and now it is 
free of any control whatsoever. 
When, some time since, Sir 
Edward Poynter resigned, it 
was decided without discussion 
that no new director would be 
appointed. After all there 
were the Trustees, who might 
be expected to guard the 
country’s interests and to over- 
look no opportunity of acquir- 
ing such pictures as came upon 
the market and were worthy a 
place in the national collection. 
But the Trustees are many and 
irresponsible. They meet sel- 
dom and agree with difficulty, 
and while they are adjusting 
their differences of opinion, in 
steps the untrammelled ruler 
of the Berlin Gallery and 
carries off the prize. No more 
dangerous system can be de- 
vised, and the case of the 
3.N 
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“Venus” from Rokeby should 
once more open our eyes to 
the importance of appointing 
a director of the National Gal- 
lery who will be swayed neither 
by prejudice nor by favour. 
The only policy which can 
profit the country is to find a 
wise man and endue him with 
full powers. An autocrat, in- 
deed, is necessary, if the duties 
of the position are to be ade- 
quately performed. But where 
shall you find the autocrat? 
The qualifications which we 
ask of him are sufficient to 
prove the difficulty of the 
enterprise. In the first place, 
he must be a perfect con- 
noisseur. His trained eye 
must be able to distinguish 
at a glance the true from the 
false. In the second place, he 
must have a wide knowledge 
of artistic history. He must 
study the pedigrees of pictures, 
as wise breeders study the 
pedigrees of dogs. He must 
know when and how this or 
that masterpiece passed from 
one gallery into another. And 
more than that, he must learn 
what every private gallery in 
Great Britain contains, and he 
must have a dealer’s quickness 
in buying such works as are 
for sale before they come upon 
the market. Nor is this the 
end of his accomplishments. 
He must possess the rarest of 
all things—an open mind. He 
must not favour one particu- 
lar school. If he prefer the 
Italian primitives, for instance, 
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or the masterpieces of Holland, 
he must control his preferences, 
for his duty will be, not to rep- 
resent his own taste but to take 
care that the gallery over whose 
destinies he presides is strong 
at all points. Whether it be 
possible to find such a paragon 
we do not know, but unless he 
be found the supremacy of our 
national collection will be seri- 
ously threatened. Berlin has 
discovered a director worthy of 
his position, while the gallery 
at The Hague is governed with 
all the wisdom it deserves, 
Why, then, is England ousted 
in the competition? Because 
she is afraid, in art as in 
administration, of delegating 
authority. As her ideal am- 
bassador or ideal governor is a 
patient man sitting at the end 
ot a telephone, so her ideal 
director of a picture-gallery is 
an amiable gentleman who is 
quietly governed by unpaid 
and irresponsible trustees. It 
cannot be that the salary which 
the director would expect is an 
obstacle. If it be, then the 
economy is mistaken as it is 
monstrous. However great 
were the salary, a wise di- 
rector might save it in a single 
purchase, and earn by his wis- 
dom the lasting gratitude of 
the nation. And when the 
Spanish “ Venus” is secured to 
England, perhaps the Govern- 
ment will learn that there is 
nothing in the world so reck- 
lessly extravagant as an ill- 
placed parsimony. 
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policy and hand it to the wife and family at Christ- 
mas dinner. It will be the best Christmas you have 
ever enjoyed. 

Write for Plans and Payments today, to Dept. 35 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F, DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
























LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW GAZETTEER 


A Geographical DICTIONARY of the World. 
CONTAINING references, to over COPFMPILED from the most recent 




















100,000 places—their population, census returns from. all 
location and industries. countries. 
For all libraries, For schools 


private and public, An Invaluable Work and colleges, A Necessity 


A compilation of industrial and allied facts, that no manufacturing 
business, jobber, or exporter can afford to be without. 


Accurate! Up-To-Date! Practical ! 
And a magnificent example of the bookmaker’s art. 
Edited by Angelo Heilprin and Louis Heilprin 


Over 2000 pages. Quarto. Sheep, $10.00, net. Half Russia, $12.50, net. 
Patent Index 50 cents extra. 





| THE VARIORUM EDITION OF 
French Men of | SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 


Letters EDITED BY 


HorAcE HOWARD FURNESS 





EDITED BY | ‘*These monumental volumes are the admiration 
f dent of Sh " 
ALEXANDER JESSUP a atebaeiitans a3 oy 
= ' . The FOURTEEN VOLUMES which have 
These volumes will do for French thus far appeared are 
literature what John Morley’s “ English Romeo and Juliet 
Men of Letters” series has done for Hamlet (two volumes) 
: : ise ition by 
English Literature. Macbeth HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Jr. 
VoLUME 1 Now READY | King Lear 
| Othello 
MONTAICNE The Merchant of Venice 
By EDWARD DOWDEN |" As You Like It 
1z2mo. Frontispiece portrait. Cloth, $1.50, | The Tempest 
net, per volume. Postage 10 cents extra. A Midsummer Night’s Dream 





Mr. Dowden is Professsor of English The Winter's Tale wot 
Literature in Trinity College, Dublin, | Much Ado About Nothing 


author of the volume on “ Southey” in | Twelfth Night 








: ’ =~ Postage, 

the “English Men of Letters” series, | Love's Labour's Lost [ ,.\cene*txtra | 

“ie Royal octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, $4.00, net, 

but equally well known for his works | per volume. Half Morocco, gilt top, $5.00, net, 
dealing with French literature. | per volume. 

















J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, Philadelphia 


















































Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s 
IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 





WAYS OF NATURE 
By JOHN BURROUGHS. 


‘*We recommend a careful perusal of this 
sound, vigorous and eminently wholesome con- 
sideration of the ‘Ways of Nature.’’’—Mew 
York Sun. $1.10, net. Postpaid, $1.21. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
MILKY WAY 


By LAFCADIO HEARN. 


‘‘ Hearn, who died in Japan, was master of 
a delightful style ; and in his translations there 
is much that is delicate and fanciful.’’—2rooklyn 
Eagle. $1.25, net. Postpaid, $1.35. 


THE PARDONER’S 
WALLET 


By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. 


The quiet delicacy of these delightful essays 
by the author of ‘‘ The Gentle Reader’’ recalls 
‘‘The Autocrat’? and there is just enough 
humor to suit the taste of to-day. $1.25, met. 
Postpaid, $1.36. 


THE WORKS OF 
GEORGE HERBERT 


By GEORGE HERBERT PALMER. 


‘The fruit of Professor Palmer’s devotion 
of fifty years is mow before us in an elaborate 
edition of Herbert, that is learned without 
being pedantic, and full without being replete 
—the kind of work of which our universities 
might well be more prodigal.’’-—MVew York 
Evening Post. In three volumes, fully illus- 
trated. With introductory essay and notes. 
$6.00, net. Postpaid, $6.44. 


THE ITIMANENCE 
OF GOD 
By BORDEN P. BOWNE. 
‘“‘It is concise, vivid, simple, and, above 


everything else, readable.’”—Mew York Exam- 
iner, $1.00, met. Postpaid, $1.08. 





THE ENDLESS LIFE 


By SAMUEL L. CROTHERS. 


Dr. Crothers is a fresh and strong 


thinker and has treated the subject of | 


immortality powerfully, 


thoughtfully and 
reverently. 75 cents net. 


Postpaid, 81 cents. 


THE QUESTION OF 
OUR SPEECH 


By HENRY JAMES 


“It is at once one of the most readable 
essays that Mr. James has written, and one of 


the most suggestive discussions of the nature of | 


fiction.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 
$1.07. 


INOURCONVENT DAYS 


By AGNES REPPLIER. 


$1.00, et. Postpaid, 


Personal reminiscences of an eager American 
girl in a French-American convent school, told 
in Miss Repplier’s inimitable way. $1.10, met. 
Postpaid, $1.20. 


THE VALERIAN 
PERSECUTION 


By PATRICK J. HEALY. 


An impartial study of the relations between 
Church and State in the Third Century. It is 
endorsed by Archbishop Williams, of Boston. 
$1.50, met. Postpaid, $1.62. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ITALY 


By HENRY D. SEDGWICK. 


Mr. 
relations between the political life and the in- 
tellectual life of Italy as expressed in the fine 
arts, in literature, science and music. $2.00, 
net, Postpaid, $2.17. 


THE CITIES OF PAUL 
By WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT. 


Descriptions and studies of nine of the cities 
associated with the work and epistles of St. 
Paul. $1.10, et. Postpaid, $1.19. 


Sedgwick endeavors to show the . 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK 









































The Real Estate 
Holds America’s Highest Prize Trust Company 











# OF PHILADELPHIA 
alter Baker & Co.’s S. E. Corner Chestnut and Broad Street; 


Breakfast Cocoa | mci. oe 


Receives Deposits of Money payable by check, anj 


le . allows Interest thereon. Collects Interest, Dividen 
Finest in the and Income of all kinds whatsoever. . 
World Receives for safe keeping securities and other valy. 


ables, and rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar-prooj 

Vaults. Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phi 

delphia and its vicinity. Assumes general charge ani 
management of Real and Personal Estates. 

46 Executes Trusts of every description under the a 
pointment of Courts, Corporations and Individuals 

Acts as Registrar or Transfer Agent for Corporation 

and as Trustee under Corporation Mortgages. Re 





HIGHEST eeives Wills for safe keeping without charge. 
ore FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 
EUROPE SAMUEL F. HOUSTON, Vice-President. 
AND WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer. 
AMERICA WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary. 


m= B. Pe sit Real Estate Officer. 
—_ a GHRISKEY, Cashier. 
Sold in %-lb. and %{-lb. Cans COLLIN GWOOoD, Asst. Treasurer. 


FULL WEIGHT * ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary, 
DIRECTORS 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited Franx K. Hrrpce, Epwarp P. Borpen, 
Joun F. Betz, Witiiam A. Patton, 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. R. Dare Benson, S. Wertr MitcHett, M.D, 


Joszru DeF. Junxin, Samuet F. Houston, 
Wiiiram W. Porter, Bayarp Henry, 
Joun H. Convers, Franx C. Roperts. 




















RAILWAY 








‘SOUTHERN 


ASHEVILLE HOT SPRINGS 
BILTMORE A. 4 g..\ BREVARD 

TOXAWAY Ne a VON 
SAPPHIRE = <i HENDERSONVILLE 


AND THE MANY OTHER DELIGHTFUL RESORTS IN THE 


"LAND OF THE SKY” 2 SAPPHIRE COUNTRY 


Golfing, Fishing, Cycling, Boating, Riding and Driving. 


Splendid Hotels and Excellent Boarding Houses. 
LOW RATES AND FAST SCHEDULES. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 271 and 1185 BROADWAY 
A. S. THWEATT, East. Pass. AcT. 


S. H. HARDWICK, WASHINGT Cc. W. H. TAYLOE, 
4 Pass. TRAF. Mar. . um, 8.6 _ GENL Pass. AcT. | 
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“The Principles of 


Life Insurance 
Easily Understood”’ 


“What Constitutes Good 
Management” 


Write for these pamphlets, 
which will enable you to 
form amore intelligent judg- 
ment in insurance matters. 


The Provident Life & Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia. 
401-409 Chestnut Street. 



















HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED ~ 
54 YEARS 










and are receiving more fav- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combing 


| WE CHALLENGI| 
COMPARISONS, 


By our easy payment plan every family in moder; : 
circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. We al 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, 4 

deliver the piano in your house free of expen 
You can deal with us at a distant point the sa’ 
as in Boston. Catalogue, boo fF) 
etc., giving full informat) 
mailed free. 


——————— , VOSE & SONS PIANO Ch 
—TI- Boylston St., Boston, May 

































THE 








Character of Queen Victoria 





Reprinted from the Quarterly Review 
Pp. 78 with Photograph, Cloth 


HIS valuable study of Queen Victoria 
attributed to Edmund Gosse, but 
published anonymously, is one of the 
most intimate sketches of the great Queen 
that has appeared in print. It contains 
details of her life not before printed and 
is a most careful and scholarly estimate 
of her character. 


PRICE POSTPAID, 50c, 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION 00. 


7 & 9 WARREN ST. 
































If You Are Prude 


Why not be insured, and sav 
money at the same time? Out 
new policy on the endowment plaz 
is the best insurance contract 
sued, and is meeting with great 
favor. Our booklet, ‘‘How an¢ 
Why,” sent free on requert, yoy 
will find interesting and perhap@ 
instructive. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance ¢ 


gates CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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How to Make Money 





ESLIE’S WEEKLY devotes two pages every 
week to “ Hints to Money-makers,” written 
by JASPER, the famous Wall Street 

uthority. Subscribers to LESLIE'S WEEKLY at 

55-00 per annum, $2.50 for six months, or $1.25 

or three months, at the Home Office, 225 Fourth 

Ave., New York, are entitled to answers to questions 

oncerning stocks and bonds without charge. Thou- 

ands have acknowledged that JASPER’S department 


as made them large profits. 


Get a copy of LESLIE’S WEEKLY and read 
‘‘Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers.’’ For sale by 
all news-dealers. Price ten cents. Or send your 
subscriptions direct to ‘‘Jasper’s Department,’’ 
Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Ave., New York. 





WILLIAM L. MILLER, Advertising Manager 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York 

tern Representative Eastern Representative 
HAS. B. NICHOLS G. C. RIKER 

2 Hartford Building The only LESLIE Publication. 25 Journal Building 
Chicago Boston 
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Edinburgh Review 


II 
Ill 


IV 


VI 


VII 
Vill 
IX 


XI 


The The Quarterly Review 
———= OCTOBER, 1905 == 


I The Price of Peace 
OCTOBER, 1905 I 



















Recent Literary Criticism in France 
By Garnet Smith 


Lord Granville } 
III The Study of Popular Govern-f 
The Battle of the Japan Sea ments—Il. , 


Early Christian and Byzantine IV Erasmus and the Reformation 

Art and Archzology ee 
V_ The Aborigines of Australia 
The Novels of Miss Yonge By Andrew Lang 


Irish Land Purchase VI The Rights and Limits of Theology 


SE: TOR ARs ED aE ont 


The Preservation of Big Game VII Goethe’s Mother By Janet Trevelyang 


in Africa VIII The Poetry and Criticism of Mr. 
Swinburne 
The Study of Greek 


IX A Courtier of James the Second 
Naples and Napoleon By Winifred Burghcler 


Mr. Trevelyan’s ‘ Stuarts’ X Food Supply in Time of War 


XI Great Britain, Russia and Japan 
Garden City and Garden Suburb . 


Fe RE a ea OS, 


XIl_ The Centenary of Trafalgar 
National Defence By J. K. Laughto 


OP Oe 


















Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and 
crying with the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, go 
at once and get a bottle of 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; there is no mis- 
take about it. There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell 
you at once that it will regulate the bowels, and give rest to the mother and relief 
and health to the child, operating like magic. Pleasant to the taste, and is the 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the 
United States. Sold everywhere. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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OUTDOORS 


Alagazine of Country Live 


If you have not read the November _ This is something we never have done 
number of Outpoors you have missed _ before, for we sincerely believe that no 





a treat. If you do not 
cember issue it will 
be your fault and not 
ours. 

Just to introduce the 
magazine to you and 
show you what magnifi- 
cent value canbe had for 
the small sum of $1.00 
a year, we will send 
you the October, No- 
vember and December 
issues for 25 cents. If, 
however, you are wil- 
ling to take our word 
for it and invest $1.00 
for a year’s subscrip- 
tion at once, we will 
send you the October, 
November and Decem- 


ber issues free, making a fifteen 
months’ offer for $1.00. 


read the De- 





better outdoor magazine is published 


and that twelve issues 
for $1.00, a little over 
two cents a week, is 
very cheap for the 
pleasure and entertain- 
ment that a magazine 
of the standard charac- 
ter of OurTpoors will 
bring into your 
home. 

Recreation, the coun- 
try home, travel, ad- 
venture, nature-stud- 
ies, sport, fiction and 
poetrv—all of these 
are features of the 
magazine. 

Outdoor life is the 
field that we exploit 


everything connected with it 
comes within our range. 


The following coupon is for your convenience: 





OutTpoors CoMPANY, 


150 Fifth Ave. New York. 


Gentlemen:— 


Please enter my name as a subscriber to Outpoors for . 


which I enclose 


. months, for 


Ree 
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| Architectural 
Record 


is the national architec- 
tural monthly. 


It is good to read if 
you are interested in 
the design, construction, 
equipment or decoration 


of any kind of a building. 


It is good to advertise 
in if you make anything 
used in any kind of a 
building. 

We will gladly send 
information to anyone 
interested. 


We will send a sample 
copy to any reader of this 
magazine. 


THE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD 


New York, U. S. 








THE ONLY 
X'MAS. PRESENT 


Lhe “| 
3 
ol | 
ACCEPTABLE TO ALL, 
ug OLD AND YOUNG. <a 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
FANCY BOXES AND BASKETS, 
) SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


863 BROADWAY, bet. 17% 18. Sts. 
508 FIFTH AVE. at 42. St. eatin: 

















20 OTHER RETAIL STORES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
\aaee SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. Wie) 








ADMIRAL TOGO’S SIGNAL 


At the decisive battle of the Sea of Japan was 
“The destiny of our Empire depends upon thi 
action. You are all expected to do your utmost. 
Every father is expected to do his utmost for hi 
family, and that’s why so many take out Lif 
Insurance. | 
Henry Ward Beecher was a constant advocate @ 
sound life insurance. He taught his people neve 
to expect Providence to do for them what the 
could do for themselves, 
Andrew Carnegie recently said: “ Every you 
man should get his life insured. The young ma 
who neglects to insure his life, even though it er 
tails some hardships to meet the premiums, doe 
himself and those dependent upon him an if 
justice.” The Prudential furnishes an easy metho; 
through its varied line of policies. 
The Prudential will do for you and yours what 
is doing for millions of others. Issues a policy 4 
low cost providing Sound Protection and Liber 
Dividends with Certainty of Prompt Settlement. 
Write to the home office of the Company : 
Newark, New Jersey, for further information, 


| 

















